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Japan: Buddhism. ‘With Plate A. N. W. Thomas. 
On a Pictorial Representation of the Wheel of Life from Japan, Counmani= 
ented by N. W. Thomas. 1 


‘The Wheel of Life, the pictorial representation of some of the main ideas of 
Buddhist philosophy, is said to have been drawn hy Buddha himself with riee grains, 
but, of course, without pictorial detail ; these, however, though first introduced many 
centuries later, are said to have heen based on the imagery of Buddha. ‘The Wheel of 
Life, in spite of its antiquity, was diseovered only quite recently, two examples having been 
found, one in ‘Thibet, aud portions of another in Central India, during the lust few years, 
‘Phe presont example is of Sino-Japanese origin, an though the print goes back no 
further than 1850, the picture itself is evidently far older; it differs in many, respects 
from the two wheels alrendy mentioned, aud is evidently uninflacneed by them. 

Tt will be convenient, before proceeding further, to give « translation of the various 
titles and the long text below the picture. For these Iam indebted to the kinduess of 
Mr. T. Watters, whose commentary on the picture lias been invaluable to me. ‘The 
ouoral title is * ‘The Wheel of Life and Death im the Five Resorts (Ways of Lite).” 
Below this comes a white eivele, * The Perfect Stillness of Nirviiua.” Over the figure 
is the title “ ‘The Great Demon of Impermaneney,” on efther site of which are verses iu 
which sense is sacrificed to sound, as is frequently the ease. ‘he long passage below 
the picture is to this effect :—In the thirty-fourth chapter of the Saredstivadin Vinaya 
it is recorded—Ananda, addressing Budd told him that the venerable Mogiulin, having 
‘maiea tour of the Five Resorts (the Chinese original means “to hasten joyfully,” &e., but 
in the Buddhist books it is used in the sense of “going to”; Five Resorts is « translation 
of tho Sanserit Parchaganduka, to which Saiisdra is sometimes ndded) und seen their 
sorrows, was explaining these to his congregation, and hence the large meeting. 
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Iained to Ananda that a ease like this was rare of a person 
Doing able to visit other spheres of existence and describe thom to his fellow- 
creatures. For this reason, he adds, he givos instructions that bhikshus (brothren) 
at the porter’s lodge of a monastery should paint a Wheel of ‘and Death. 
As the brethren did not know how to procecd, Buddha explained :-~“Mako of 
«appropriate size the figuro of a whecl, in this make a nave and five spokes to 
« roprosout the Five Resorts ; muder the nave paint Holl, and on one side of it Animals, 
% guid on the other side Hungry Demons (Ghosts) ; above these paint Men and Devas. 
Jn the Mon’s Resort make the Four Continents, viz, :—Videla in the east, Jambu in 
the south, Godhani in the west, and Kuru in tho north, In the nave make ® white 
« oitelo with a picture of Buddha; in front of the picture paint a pigeon to typify evil 

a snake to typify malicious temper, and n pig to typify stupidity. On the tire 
« (or rim) make a circle of water-buckets, with croatures living and dead in the buckets, 
“ the living with the head out, and the dead with the feot out, All round the ive 
Resorts paint illustrations of the Twelve Members of the Circle of Causation, viz. — 

(1) Iguoranco: paint a rakshasa (demon). 

(2) ‘The cloments (or Action) : au earthen wheel. (‘The Chinose word is hsing, 
«which means, ‘going, action, &e,’ but it is hore, porhaps, usod in the 
senso ‘elemental matter’—T. W. [May not a potter's whoo! bo 
“ intondod, typifying ‘ shaping,’ as in Waddoll—N. W. T.]). 

 (8,) Disorimination [? Couselousness.—N, W. .] : monkey. 

“(4.) Name-colour [? Namo-form—N. W. ‘aman on a boat, 

«(6,) Tho six places : the six ‘roots,’ tho six sousos. 

() ‘Touch : a man and woman in contact, 

(7,) Sousation (lit. rocoipts) : man aud woman in pain and plonsure, [The 
third figuro is apparently put: in by tho artist ; what is reprosontod 
« is not very olear—N. W. .] 

(8) Affection : a woman with twin boys or girls in hor arm: 

“(@) ‘Taking: man dmwing water in a pitcher. (‘Tho pitcher looks much 
« more like a tenpoto—N. W. ‘T.) 

“(10.) Existoneo + the god Brahma. 

“(L)—(a) Birth + a prognant woman, 

(,) Old ago: a man and woman, very old. 
(@) Sioknoss : a man and woman in sioknoss, 
“12)—(a) Death + 0 fonoral, 
“@,) Proublo: a man and woman in trouble. 
“(@) Sorrow : a man and woman weeping. 
(@) Pain: @ man and woman suffering pain 
“() Montal trouble: © man and woman having difficulty in keeping 
“on elephant [? camel] in hand, 

“ Abovo the wheol make the Great Demon of Impermanoney, with mattod hair, long 
mouth, and arins extended to hold the Wheel of Life aud Death. On one side of the 
“ Demon's head put this gatha—Seck release, be zealously improving in Buddhism, 
“ subdue the army of life and death as an elephant crushes a straw shed. And on the 
« other side, this gathi—Be'évor assiduous in this dharma and vinaya, aud you will be 
« able to drain the sen of trouble and get beyoud the farthest limit of pain 

“Immediately above the Demon, make a white eircle to typify the perfect stillness 
« (or solitariuess lit, cleanness) of Niredna.” (‘Cho word rendered “stillness” commonly 
means “ clean, pure,” but is here evidently used in its other eonso of “ lonely.") 

‘The Diikshus acted according to instructions, and had tho Whool of Life and Death 
painted on the porter’s lodges at the monastorios. ‘Thon pious Brahmins and others 
secing the picture, asked the bhikshus to explain tho meaning, but the bhikshus were 
C3] 
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unable to do so, When this was reported to Buddha, he ordered that a Brother should 
be deputed by the monastery to take his seat at the porter’s lodge and explain the 
pictureto passers-by, ‘The dhikshus were enveless, aul appointed ignorant Brethren, amd 
then Buddha ordained that intelligent Brethren, who conld explain the picture, should 
always be appointed. So far the text; the appendix by the Japanese who reproduces 
the picture, and cirenlates it for the good of others, is a story of good resulting from 
the pieture, and is quoted from a Chinese Buddhist Cyclopedia. 

The whole passage is a somewhat inaccurate transcription from the 34th eliwen of 
the Sareastividin Vinaya, and is in general agreement with the Divyfvadinn, the Ist not 
‘enumerating the Nidanas. 
re is in many of its features Chinese ; the figures in the niddnax and the 

are distinctly Chinese in charneter, On the other hand, some of the 
dolails of Svargu (the Resort of the Gods), seem to be of Japanese type. It is enrions 
to note that the demon, x0 far as his head yoos, approximates closely to the modixval 
devil ; his threo-cluved feet are Japanese. 

On the rim of the wheel the buckets ean hardly be suid to form a chs 
are intended, porhaps, to typify the passage from one Resort to auother ; nor do they 
contain creatures ; in the buckets are human beings only. ‘The representation in the 
picture agrees rather with the directions of the Diey@eaddna than with the text 
below. 

‘Phe most remarkable feature of the picture is that Buddh 
the circle of Sa‘isitra, is placed in the nave with the sy 
a different eivele. In this tho ar 
of tantall 
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nstead of being outside 
ols of tho passions, though i 
is simply following directions. ‘The representation 
A ghosts also departs considerably from the conventional ideas; this i 
apparently due to ignorance 5 the ghosts should have large stomachs, mouths the size of 
1 pinhole, and throats the size of a hair, instead of being emaciated human beings. 

‘The details of Hell, as of all the other Resorts, are far simpler in the Japanese 
picture than in the Thibetan. On the left is a mirror, which reflects the sins of the person 
dofore it; iu the contre are two persons being punished, one by having his tongue torn 
ont, the other by the kang. On the right there is a figure who is being transfixed, aud 
another either waiting for this punishment or suffering starvation, At the heal of the 
picture is Yama, God of the dead, and his attendants. Of course, the direetion in the 
toxt to put Tell at the bottom is meaningless ; the wheel is regarded as being in 
perpetal revolution ; the wording of the direction scems to show that it was written by 
someoue who was familiar with pictorial representations of the wheel, otherwise only 
directions as to the order of the Resorts would be given, 

‘Those Nidinas or “Causes of Existence” were, so long as we had only a Sanserit 
toxt to help us, one of the darkest portions of Buddhistic philosophy. Being, as they 
‘aro, a fundamental point of the whole system, their eorreet interpretation is necessarily 
of the highest importance. ‘The idea which lies at the bottom is in many respects the 
‘same as that which forms the basis of Schopenhauer’s system of philosophy. When the 
‘Nidanas form a chain they may be interpreted as successive stages of development of 
‘tho Will ; first the unconseious Will, then matter, then consciousness, self-conseiousness, 
the perception of the external world, and so on. ‘The question of how fur the Nidanas 
of the Japanese picture ean be so interpreted must be left for futnre diseussion. Tt 
is impossible to enter here into the question raised by the pictorial representations of 
them. It may be of interest to note, however, that they are not looked on as a 
regular ealena, but rather as members” (wiga) or “branches.” With few exceptions, 
oth the pictures and the names differ from those found in ‘Thibet. In No. 10, 
where Waddell has * Puller Life” wo have “Existence,” represeuted by the God 
Brahmi ; the picture shows « throo-headed figare ; on the head is a smaller figure like 
those found in the representations of Avalokita, where it is meant for his spiritual 
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futher, Amitibha Buddha, ‘The fowl figure in the series, the camel, which according to 
the text should have beon an elephant, is perhaps the same as Waddell’s blind she- 
eumel ; it does uot, however, typily vidya (Iguorauce), for which » demon stands in 
the Japanese picture, ‘There wre many interesting points raised by the picture; it may 
be possible to ascertain approximately the date of its composition, 

‘The Resort of the Gods seems to embody early Japanese ideus, ‘These questions 
of xt criticism, however, as well ax those deeper philosophical ones raised by the 
Nidanas, must be reserved for future diseu N. W. THOMAS. 




















Crete, Evans & Hogarth. 
‘The Cretan Exploration Fund : an Abstract of the Preliminary Report of the 
First Season's Excavations. Communicated by the Secretary of the Fund. 2 

‘The now eouditions Grote ix placed, and the final emancipation of the 
island from Turkish rule, have, at Inst, rendered it possible to orgunise w serious effort. to 
recover the evidences of her ently civilisntion, 

How important are the results which w thoroughyoing investigation in this fiekt 
holds out to arclivological seiouce may be gathered from what nx already been brought 
to light in far loss favourable cirennstanees. ‘The path of Cretan exploration was opened 
out by the English travellers Pashley and Spratt. ‘Their exploratory labours Inve been 
followed, in more recent yours, by the striking discoveries of Halblerr and Fabricius. 
‘Cho great inscription contuiniug the early laws of Gortyua stands alone as a monument 
of Grook civic logisiation, ‘The bronzes of tho Ldwan Cave have afforded a unique 
revelation of the Loginuings of clussicul Greok art, Further researches, to which 
English invostigation hus ouce more contributed, have brought into relief the important 
part played by the still earlier civilisation of Mycenw, the wide diffusion of its remains, 
faut oven the existeuce iu the islnul of an imligonous system of sigu-writiug anterior to 
the nso of the Phiouivian alphabet, Addi ications, indeed, have come to light 
which carry buck the chrouology of tho earlier relies of Cretan culture far beyond the 
ute of Schliemaun’s great discoveries on tho mainlunt of Greceo, and attost an 
intercourse with Egypt going buck to the third aud, it may bo, even tho fourth 
millennium before our era, We have here in Crete the first stepping-stone of European 
civilisatio 

‘Pho bottor to solve the many interesting problems thus opeued up it was desided in 
the summer of 1899 to form a “Cretan Exploration Fund,” under the direction of 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans MLA. F.S.A., Keoper of the Aybmolean Museum ut Oxford, and 
‘Mr. D. G. Hogarth, M.A., V8.4, F.R.G.S., Fellow of Magdalen College, and at that 
time Director of the British School of Archwology in Athens, in ordor to curry out a 
sories of comprehensive excavations in eo operation with the British School. His Royal 
Highness Prince George of Greece, High Commissioner of the Powers in Crote, 
graciously consented to become patron of the Fund, and through his good offices it has 
Deen possible to secure for I aterprise a series of sites selected for thei 
importance or specially representative charactor, At Kuossos—the city of Minos and 
the Labyrinth, of Dedalos aud the “Choros” of Ariadud, the traditional contro of the 
aueient seu-power of Creto anc its enrliest school of art—oue of the first objects inviting 
cxoavation was a monud coutaining the ruins of a pre-historic baildiug, the exploration 
of which bad been alreudy oue of Sehliemann’s ambitions, aud was the objective of the 
first season's work of the Fund. At Provsos, another site is reserved, on which it is 
hhoped to lay bare the chief stronghold of the original Hteocretan race, where an archaic 

indigenous aud still undeciphered dialect has already been discovered. 

is nlso included in the scheme, was regarded as the model Dorian City, 

‘and the fragments of its ancient laws that have come to light on its cropolis give 
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hopes of considemble epigraphic resnlts, The great cave of Psyehro on Mt. Dikta has 
already yieldod, also in the first season's work, results not inferior in interest and scientific 
importance to those obtained from the eave sanctuary on Mt. Ida; and the investigation 
of some prehistoric sites on the sonth-eastern coast of Crete, also included in the present 
plan, is expected to throw a valnable light on the early intereourse with Egypt. 

But the pre-oceupation of the publie mind caused hy the war in Sonth Afrien maile 
it impossible last year to press the claims of Cretan exploration, and of the £5,000 
required for the adequate realisation of the scheme, barely a tenth part was eollected by 
private subseriptious. Meanwhile, Italian and French Missions, supported by Government 
aid, had already beon in the field for several months. Even to hold their own it was 
absolutely imperative that British representatives should make a beginning, and the 
Directors of the Cretan Exploration Fund had no ehoice bnt to embark lust spring on an 
enterprise which, once hegnn, for the honour of British science must he carried throng! 

‘The sum of abont £500 that had heen privately collected was devoted to the 
furtherance of two separate enterprises. Half of the amount went to assist Mr, Arthnr 
Evans in the excavation of asite already acquired by him at Kephala on the site of 
Knossos, which proved to contain the remains of a prehistorie palace. ‘The other half of 
the sum collected was allocated to Mr. D. G. Hogarth, the Director of the British 
at Athens, for the exploration of the prchistorie tow 
great Cave of Zens on Mount Dikta. 

‘The following paragraphs from the statement and 
Directors of the Fand will give somo idea of the mag 
results of the first eampaign 

‘The Palace of Knossos.—* The discoveries made ut Knossos throw into the shade 
all the other exploratory campaigus of lust season in the Eastern Mediterrmean, by 
whatever nationality conducted. It: is not too much to say that the materials alzealy 
gathered have revolutionised our knowledge of prehistoric Greece, and that to find eve 
‘an approach to the results obtained we mst go back to Schliemaun’s grent discovery of 
the Royal tombs at Myeene.” 

“The bnilding itself, of which some two acres superficial area have been now 
uncovered, proved fo he a palace, hesidle which those of Tiryns and Mycene sink into 
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insignificance.” .. . . . . “At Iuta very alight depth below the surface of the 
le has uncovered great courts aint cor 





lors, propykea, a long suecession 
{ might have hidden the Forty ‘Thieves, 
is the actual ‘Throne Room 
‘The throne itself is curved out of alabaster, 
@ relieved with entions tracery and erocketet 
jiqne in ancient art. In the Throne Room and elsewhere 
was a series of freseo pal i known examples of the art in Mycenean 
Greece, A beautiful life-size painting of a youth, with an European and almost 
classically Greck profile, gives us the first real knowledge of the rice who produce 
this mysterious early civilisation, Other freseoes introduce us to a lively and hitherto 
imknown miniature. style, representing, among other subjects, yroups of women 
engaged in animated conversation in the courts and on the huleonies of the palace. 
‘The monuments of the senlptor’s art are equally striking; a marble fountain in the 
shape of a lioness head with enamelled eyes; fragments of a frieze with beautifully 
teut rosettes, superior in its kind to anything known from Myeene ; an alabaster vase 
naturalistically copied from a Triton shell ; a porphyry limp with graceful foli 
supported on an Egyptianizing lots eolunm ; and the head and parts of the li 
cof a magnificent painted relief of a hull in gesso duro.” 
‘As showing the extreme antiquity of the eurlier clements of the building, it may he 
mentioned that in the great Court was fond an Egyptian seated figure of 
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Aiorite, which can be approximately datod about 2000 x.c., and has been published in 
the Annual Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 1900, Below this again extends 
fa vast Stone Age settlement, which forms a deposit in some places twenty-four feet in 
thickness, ar 

Some of the discoveries in the “House of Minos” supply now and instructive , 
indicatious as to the cult nnd religions beliefs of its occupants. 

“One of the miniature frescoes represents the fagade of a Mycenwan shrine, and 
tho Palace itself scems to have boon a simetnary of the Cretan god of the Double Axo, 
1s well as a dwolling-place of prehistoric kings. ‘There can -be little remaining doubt 
‘that this hngo building, with its maze of corridors and tortuous passages, its molley of 
small chambers, its long suecossion of magazines with thoir blind endings, was in Fact 
the Labyrinth of later tradition which suppliod a local habitation for the Minotaur of 
grisly fame, ‘The great figures of bulls in froseo ond relief that alorned tho walls, the 
harem scones of some of the frescoes, the corner stones and pillars marked with the 
Iabrys or double axe, the embiom of the Cretan Zeus—explaining tho derivation of the 
name “Labyrinth” itself—aro so many details which all conspire to bear out thi 
‘entifiontion.” 

“But brilliant 8 are the illustrations thus recovorot of tho hhigh enrly civilisation 
of the City of Minos and of the substantial truth of carly tradition, they are almost 
thrown into the shade hy a discovery which carries back the existence of written 
documents in the Hellenic lands some seven centuries beyond the first known monuments 
6f tho historio Greck writing. In the chambers and magazines of the Palnco there 
camo to light « series of deposits of clay tablets, in form somewhat analogons to the 
‘Babylonian, but inscribed with charactors in two distinct types of indigenous prehistoric 
reript, one hieroglyphic or quasi-pictorial, tho other linenr. ‘The existence of » 
hieroglyphic seript in the island had been already tho theme of some earlior researches 
by Mr. Evans, based on the more limited material supplied by groups of signs on a 
class of Crotan senl-stonos, and tho ample corroboration of the conclusions arrived at 
‘was therefore the more satisfactory. ‘Those Cretan hicroglyphs will be found to have a 
special importance in their bearing ov the origin of the Pheenictan Alphabet.” 

“But the great bulk of the tablets belonged to the linenr class, exhibiting an 
clogaut and much moro highly developed form of script, with letters of an upright 
and singularly Enropean aspect. ‘The inscriptions, over a thousand of which wero 
collected, wore originally contained in coffers of clay, wood, and gypsum, which had 
Doon in tun secured by clay seals improssed with finely ongraved siguets, and counter- 
marked nnd conntorsigned by controlling officials in tho same script while the clay was 
still wot. ‘Tho clay documents themsolves aro beyond doubt the Palnco archives, 
Many relate to accounts concorning the Royal Arsoual, stores and treasures. Others 
perhaps, like the contemporary cuneiform tablets, refer to contracts or corrosponidence. 
‘The problems attaching to the decipherment of those clay records are of enthralling 
interest, and we have here locked up for tis matorials which may some day enlarge the 
bounds of history.” 

The Lower Town of Knossos.—* Exploratory digging hy Mr. Hogarth to the south 
and west of the Palace revealod a veritable Pompeii of houses of tho same early period, 
which yielded, among other things, by far the finest series yet fonnd of vases of the 
singular primitive Cretan polychrome style, unrepresented in European museums. One 
remarkably well preserved blook of buildings appears to be a group of shrines devoted 
toa Pillar worship, such as is known on the Phesuician and Palestinian consts, and of 
which the Palace itself supplies an example connected with the cult of the Cretan Zeus.” 

The Cuve of Psychro—Finally, the clearing of the Cave of Psychro, long 
notorious for its rich votive deposits, was also carried out by Mr. Hogarth. This eave 
is no other than the holy Dictnenn Cavern, in which Hesiod and Virgil state that the 
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Supreme God was eradled. There took place the legendary union of Zeus with Europa, 
and therefrom, as from another Sinai, Minos brought down the law after communion 
with the God, ‘The blasting away of the fallen rocks in the upper half of the Grotto 
revealed a rude altar of burnt sacrifice, anda sacred enclosure or Temenos, cumbered 
with deposit from five to seven fect deep, full of vases, libation tables, weapons, and 
implements in brovze, bone, and iron, statuettes in terra-cotta, and models of everyday 
objects, deliented to the God. In the lower half, a profound abyss, where a gloomy 
subterranean pool, out of which rises a forest of stalnetitie pillars, continues into the 
heart of the mountain, a great surprise was in store. For not only was the bottom mud 
full of bronze statuettes, gems, and articles of male and fomale nso, but the vertieal slits 
in the pillars were fonnd to have been used as niches, and to contain an immense munber 
of votive double axes, weapons, and trinkets.” “The discoveries mado in this cave 
cover the whole primitive poriod of Cretan history back to the pre-Myeensean epoch. 
Future Work—* Among the other sites included in the British Concessi 
two votive eaves, the citadels of more than one Myconan city of Eastern Crete and 
Presos, the ancient enpital of that region, within whose walls the language of the old 
indigenous stock—the Etcokretes of the Odyssey—survived to historic times. Tere, if 
anywhere, should be found the key to the undeciphered hieroglyphic seript of Crete ; 
anil it is to be hoped that sufficient funds may he fortheoming to begin exeavation 
at this spot during the coming season under the auspiecs of the British School at 
Athens, ‘The exploration that has thus been taken in hand is not confined to the back 
waters of antiquarian research, It lies about the fountain-head of our own civilisation, 
Tudequately supported as it las been, it-ins alzendy produced results which throw an 
entirely now light on the first development of high art, the of letters, the early 
religion and ethnography of the Greck lands, the most aucient connections between 
Europe and Egypt. To onsure the execution of the still extensive programme before 
it, the Crotan Exploration Fund nosis contributions to tho amount of at least £2,000.” 
tions may be paid either to Mr. George Muemillan (as Hon, Treasurer), 
Street, London, W.C., or into the account of “ The Cretan, Exploration 
Fund” at Messrs. Roberts, Lubbock & Co.'s, Lombard Street, E.C. dL BM 


Religion. Lang. 
The Making of Religion. By Andrew Lang, M.A, LLD., St. Andrews, 
Second Edition. ‘London. Longmans, 1900. 8vo, pp. xxii, 355. Price Sane. 
‘Tho now edition of “The Making of Religion” docs not eall for « lengthened 
notice in these pages, Ttis true that the revolutionary theory contained in the second 
part of the work has never yet been fully diseussoi, But to do s0 would require nearly 
On the other hand, the question raised hy the 
id import of certain phenomena, vulgarly 
is hantly one for the Anthropological Institute, 

‘The new edition is introduced by a new preface, in which Mr. Lang restates his 
position, makes a few explanations (incl sation of what he thinks probable 
as to the origin of a savage bolief in a kind of germinal Supreme Being"), and attempts 
to meet some objections. But the lust word has yet to be sail. 

Cautions controversialists must not rest satisfied with reading the prefuee. Tn the 
body of the work a number of modifications have been mule where specific statements 
‘or inapposite comparisons have heen challenged. Some of the rhetorie has been pared 
down, and some of the printers’ errors in the first edition have been corrected. ‘The 
latter were numerous, and survivals (such as reduce on p. 207 for seduee, and Tiilexo 
p. 209 for Utikao) still disturb the reader. ‘The volume is handy; and the reduetion in 
price will probably render it popular. 8.1 
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Guilloche Ornament. Balfour. 
Guilloche Pattern on en Erscan Potsherd. Commented by Henry Balfour, 
‘M.A,, Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

‘The potsherd shown in the photograph, ix of some little interost as illustrating 
apparently one of the many origins of the pattern known as the guilloche. The frage 
‘ment is from an Etrasean tomb near Rome, and formed part of the collection of the Tato 
Tol Wickham Flower, now in the Pitt-Rivers Muscum at Oxford, ‘The main design of 
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‘Phework 
ix rather eavelossly carviod ont, nul the offect is slightly ierognlar, while in one ene 
the inner cirelo ik omitted, Ono row is seen to consist of similar double concentric 
circles (the two circles being wiler apart), and those overlap one another to tho 
extent of the width of the spaco between any pair of the eoncenties. In some onses 
tho onter circles have been almost completed, giving almost the effect. of overlappin 
transparent discs, but more to the right of the fragment (as viewed in the Agure) the 
outer circle lines are broken with more earo and intention, and the # over-nnd-under ” 
effect of a perfect guilloche is practically arrived at. It would appear as though th 
specimen exhibited the genesis of n guilloche by a more or less unconsofous procoss, 
Doginning with concentric circles in sories, “slipping” so a8 to overlap, and suggesting 
the adoption of the new design of combined running scrolls, the “over-and-under ” or 
“ plaiting” effoct being at this stage only imperfectly grasped. In view of the numerous 
































independent series of transitions by which the guilloche bas heon arrived at iu various 
regions, this example may be of interest. HB. 
Folklore: Animal Superstitions. Thomas. 


0 mercado de grillos: por N.IV. Thomas, Published in A Tradigto, 1.,9 
(September, 1900). Pp. 129-138, 5 
A short direussion of the meaning to he attached to the sale of certain insects and 
is in various countries of Europe, usually at fixed dates. J. 
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Nigeria.* Robinson. 
“Nigeria, Our Latest Protectorate.” By the Rev. Canon Robinson, M.A. 

1900, “Lonton, Horace Marshall. "8vo, pp. xiiy 222. Map ant ylotognphic 

illustrations. Price s. net. 

‘The issue of Canton Robinson's recent work, entitled “ Nigeria, Our Latest: Protec- 
torate,” is most opportune in view of the extension of British rule in the upper waters of 
the Niger. ‘The volume before ns deals almost exclusively with tha for 
administrative purposes is now known as Northen Nigeria, and particularly with the 
Hausa people, who are by far the most important ruco inhabiting this region. Canon 
Robinson is well qualified to give us information conceming the Hansas, for as student 
of the Hansa Association ho has visited Kano, the great commercial centre of the Hausa 
States, and has lived amongst tho Hansas resident in North Afriea, and as a result of his 
studies of the Hansa language aud people he has brought out a Dietionary of the Hansa 
langnage, some specimens of Hansa literature, in addition to a small grammar, and 
the translation of the Gospel of St. John. ‘The teeoul chapter of his present hook gives 
some necomut of the origin of the Hause people, showing that although the earlier tr 
ditions may he unreliable, their history ean he trveed hack to the 16th century, but not very 
much is Known about them until the year 1802, when the conquest of the Tlanse Statex 
hy the Fulahs took plaee, Attempts Ihave often heen mate to eonneet the Hamsas with 
the Semitic races, hut neither their Imgunge nor their physical chareteristies. appear 
to favonr this view. ‘The Hansa lmgauge is believed hy the unthor of * Nigeria” to be 
im some way akin to Berber, but its exnet relation to other languages must for the 
present remain doubiful. As fo their physical charneteristies, the Hausas seem to he 
fre negros, but they are eapable of great mental an physieal develop Mi 
‘made of their great superiority as soldiers, so much so that the term of Hansas has heen 
applica in many cases to native troops se wer the British flag, even though only a 
certain proportion might be true Hausas. ‘The Hansas are also able to earry very heavy 
Toads, and are thus most useful as enrriers. Canon Robinson gives a ggraphie deseription 
of the commercial tastes of the Hansas generally, and the chapter on Hausa writings 
sud traditions indientes something of their mental eapaeity. It is belioved that, although 
by virtue of the Falah Conquest the Hausas aro nominally Mohammedans, a large 
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predominant in Hausaland for more than 

“Nigeria” may be regarded as a good introduction to the study of this interesting 
raee, to which it may he hoped that before very long there may be many contribntions 
from those who at the present time are bronght in contact with them, so that we may 
realise the importance of the nation which by the enterprise and foresight of Sir George 
Goldie has been bronght under the influence of the British Crown. CR HB. 














Pacific: Easter Island. Edge-Partington. 
in of the Stone Fignres or Incised Tablets from Easter Intend. 7 
Communicated by J. Bdge-Partington, 

In the Smithsonian Report for the year ending 30 June, 1889, there is an elaborate 
paper on Easter Island, contributed by Paymaster Wm. J. Thomson, of the U.S. Navy, 
h deals very carefully with the history, &c. of this island from its discovery to the 
t of the U.S. Warship Mohicun, when  earefal survey was made of the island. 
Until the publication of this paper it was generally supposed that all elue had been lost 
to, the history or origin of the colossal stone statues and of the incised tablets. It is, 
therefore, the more astonishing that during the short time that the Mohican was at 
Raster Island Mr. Thomson was able to obtain from the natives the most minute details 
of how there images were quarried, how ‘posperte, and placed in position upon the 
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platforms prepared for them, Ho acknowledges, however, that the fact of the images 
hing in all stages of incompletion in the workshops, and abandoned en route to the const 
in various directions, indientcs, that tho work was suddenly arrested ; and yet no record 
dons boen handed down of the disturbanee of any of the volcanoes on the island 

Of tho incised tablets he snys, ‘heir existence was not known until missionaries 
settled upon the island.” ‘The ability to read their charactors may have continued until 
1864, when the greater portion of the population was carried off by the Peravian slavers, 
During the stay of the Mohican two of these tablets were secured, and an old man, the 
patriarch of the island, was induced, under the influence of rum, to translate them, along 
‘with other known specimens, photographs of which were shown to him. 

‘As far as I am aware, no criticism of this paper appeared until Captain H. V. 
Barclay, R.M.L.L, lato of HM.8. Topaze, read a paper bofore the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australasia (South Australian Branch), on April 14th, 1898, After 
describing the visit of HM.S. Topaze aud the general features of the island, he, too, 
remarks that everything points to the sudden cessation of work, and that this was 
probably canted by some great voleante catastrophe, Many of tho figures, he says, aro 
now standing vertical, but partly buried in voleaufe mad, dust, aud scoria, Captain 
Barclay attaches groat importance to the evidence of this sudden cessation from work as 
boing a proof of a vast voleanic outburst subsequent to tho erection of these particular 
states, which could not fail to have affected the wholo area of tho island and of every 
inhabitant on it, yot in the whole of these so-called translations of the tablets there is not 
‘a word about any such catastrophe; and yet had these people been descended from those 
living at that timo somo dim memory of it must have been handed down from father to 
fon, ‘Thorofore, either the tablets were made subsequent to the dato of the half-buriod 
statuos, and by a different race of people, who possossed no knowledge of any catastrophe, 
or else supposing them to have beon made prior to tho eatastropbe, then we have the 
untenable position that tho knowledge of how to read them was handed down from 
generation to generation through a period when the whole island must have beon almost, 
‘if not quite, uninhabitable owing tothe violont outburst of the gront crater, and yot, though 
romombering the smallest detail of an obscure picturo-writing, all knowledge of this 
torrible time is lost. Not only is this the case, but many of the so-called translations 
ent evidenco of modern tonching, I think, thorefore, that it may fairly be said that wo 
‘aro now no noarcr tho history of the statues or the meaning of the inscriptions on the 
incised tablots than wo wore hefore the publication of Mr, ‘Thomson's paper. J. E-P. 
































Consanguinity. Davies. 

Consanguinity at « Factor i the tology of Twlerelosi, A papae rad 
at the Meoting of the British Medical Association at Ipswich, by Dr. Charles 
Davies, of Ramsoy, Islo of Man, reported at longth in the British Medical Journal, 
Soptomber 29th, 1900, p. 904. 

Dr. Davios thinks favourablo opportanitios for obsorving tho offects of in-breeding 
aro to be found amongst the inhabitants of the Isle of Man. For 600 yoars vory little 
new blood has been introduced, and marringes, for the greater part, linve been made 
Dotweon conples belonging to the samo parish. ‘The mortality from phthisis is 25-7 per 
10,000 living inhabitants for tho whole Island, nearly double that for England ; the 
mortality for the isolated parish of Lonan, in which the families are closely related by 
marriage, and have beon for many generations, is 41°17 per 10,000 inhabitants. Dr. 
Davies regards the high mortality as due to an in-breoding of familios especially 
suseoptible to tubereular infection. Unifortunately he gives no detailed results of an 
investigation into the various families within the parish, and how far the incidence of 
tuberctlosis coincides with the degree of consanguinity. AK 
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Mesopotamia: Astrology.” ‘Thompson, 

The Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nincoch and Babylon. 
Vol. 1. Cuneiform Texts; Vol. IL, English Translation and Transliteration. 
By R. C. Thompson, London, Luzac & Co., 1900, 85 plates, pp. xvii, xei, 147. 
Price 12s, 6d, per volume net, 

‘This is a book which is by its very nature more interesting to assyriologists than 
to anthropologists. ‘Those who are deeply versed in tho astrology of the Middle Ages 
‘will doubtloss find valuable material for comparison with Western developments ; but 
it is extremely difficult to discover any general principles underlying the decisions of the 
astrologer, and the study of them seems likely to throw no more light on ethnological 
questions than the consideration of the linotype machine would throw on the origin of 
the alphabet. If it is true that Babylonian religion is a highly complicated system, this 
is even more true of magic and astrology. ‘Che dovelopments are so much the result of 
conscious endeavour that they do not come into the provines of the othnologist to a 
much greater extont than modern Anglican theology. Add to this, that the style is 
obscure, and the phraseology intentionally vagne, and it is clear that the hook is rather 
‘a happy hunting ground of the livgaist than of the anthropologist, and to the linguists 
wo nccordingly commend it, ‘Che print is good, both in the enneiform and the Roman 
charactors, and there is an indox, vocabulary, and table. ‘Thore is also material bea 
on the history of the calendar, and in one or two passages an instrument is notived wh 
seoms to have been a kind of clock, N.W.T. 






















Natal. Balfour. 
Native Smoking Pipes from Natal. Collected by H. D. R, Kingston, M.D, 10 
and desoribed by Henry Balfour, M.A. 
‘Phe four pipes figured im the accompanying illustration were collected some years 
ago by Dr. H. D. R. Kingston in Natal. ‘The small-sized water pipe is of a well-known 
form in common use among the 
TTT] natives of South Africa, par 
| ticularly those of Kafiir extrne- 
. tion. It consists of a cow's 
horn, through a hole in the side 
of which is fixed a hollow reed, 
on the top of whieh is fixed 
bowl, ‘This bow! presents the 
chief poiut of interest in this 
specimen, for instead of being 
Inboriously made, after the native 
fashion, out of steatite or some 
other stone, it cousists of an 
onlinary penny stoneware ink- 
Yvottle inverted so that the neck 
fits on to the reed, while the 
Vottom has heen broken away to 
form an open bowl Nothing 
could have been better adapted 
to the purpose, and, as T have 
XATIVE TOBAGOO-PIPE VROM NATAL, heant of other similar examples, 
‘toate bint cach satura, I gather that this use of dis- 
carded ink bottles is fairly usual. 
‘The ink bottles as such are of no use to the mai Unt become valuable when empty 
iu 
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‘and discarded by the white man. Both tobacco and Indian hemp are smoked in these 
pipes ; the month is applied to the large opening in the horn and the smoke drawn 
through water ia the horn, ‘This specimen was obtained from an old Kaffir who wns 
smoking it at the Agricultnral Show at Pietermaritzburg in May, 1889, 

The three smaller and extremely simple pipes were confiscated from convicts at one 
of the Natal eouvict stations where Dr. Kingston was medical officer. Convicts are not 


1 Allowed to smoke nntil they have 


és sorved certain time with good 
| bebaviour. ‘Two of these pip 
sume (figs. 1,2) are simple short tubes 
1) of bone, wide open at both ends, 
~~! One of them (fig. 1) is partly 
Venues 

















| wropped in skin, and is deco 
| rated with beads, and would be 

worn suspended as elarm 
4 | ronnil the nock, in onder that: its 
real function might eseape de- 
tection lending to confisention, 
| The third (fig. 8) is of clay and 
of tapering form, with wide 
aperture at the Inrger end form 
ing the bowl, and narrow orifice 
At the pointed end which serves 
fas the mouthpiece, ‘These illicit 
| elay pipes would be baked at the 
ronil-side fie, tended hy one of 











NATIVE TODAGOO-PI0BS YHOM NATAL. ths gang for shar éote belle 

Seale, § natural, while at work, or in the cook 

houso by one of the “sweepers,” who are not very strictly. watched, ‘These and the 

hone pipes are nsed either for tobacco or hemp, whichever ean be obtained, HL. B, 

Folklore : Ireland, Rhjs. 
On certain Wells in Ireland, Communicated by Professor J. Rhps, 


extracts from a letter of Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G. 11 

One day not long ago I had the good fortune to meet Professor Mabafly, and the 
conversation was directed by me to the question of certain Irish wells which were not to 
he approached with impunity. He mentioned the story, which T append, and said it was 
from Sit Henry Blake, Governor of Hong Kong, tbat he had heard it, I wanted it in 
full for my fortheoming hook on “ Celtio Folklore,” which has since been published by 
the Clarendon Press. So T wroto to Sir Honry Blake and received an ample reply ; but 
as it has come too late for my “ Celtic Folklore,” I send his letter to you, as it is far too 
‘good to be lost, It is dated Government House, Hong Kong, 80th October, 1900, and 
runs 4s follows — 

“T hoard of the incident related by Professor Mabaffy, when stationed at Belmallet, 
bout the yoar 1866, ‘The island is Tunis Gloria, a small island lying off Termoncara, 
fan old cburehyard io the Mullet abont 2 miles from Binghamstown. There are nt 
few families living on the island. On the occasion referred to every male was away in 
Belmullet, when heavy weather eame on which Insted for several days. No woman 
dared to take water from the well, the tradition boing that if they did so the water 
would turn to blood and worms, They were literally perishing with thirst when, 
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happily, a son was born. ‘Tho infant was immediately taken to the well, and a tin 
“pannikin? was held in his hand with which the much needed water was ladled out. 
Dean Lyons, Roman Catholie Dean, who was parish priest at Binghamstown, tried 
ineffectually to break down this superstitious observance, ‘The island was ouce counected 
with the Mullet, and at low water the remains of a causeway may still be seen. ‘The 
place was always considered holy, and every fimeral procession to ‘Termoneara 
oes out as far towards the island as the tide will allow before tuming into 
the old churchyard. In the old ruined church exists, or existel—I write 
from recollection of over 80 yeurs ago—an old wooden image supposed to be of the 
‘Vingin or of some ono of tho Saints. To this the people attributed miraculous powers, 
und lurge numbers visited the island to pray to it. I heard, but eaunot vouch for its 
trath, that Dean Lyons took this image out to sea and sank it by attaching weights to 
it, Some time after there was « heavy storm, during which the image, or idol, was 
washed ashore. I am afraid to mention the name of the well on the islaud, but 1 
have a dim idea that it was a holy well of St. Brigid ; howover, * Erris und Trelawny,” 
book by the Rev. Cucser Ottway, published about 1850, contains a very exhaustive 
account of that portion of the County Mayo. 

Tn the Island of Iuniskea, south of the Mullet, there is a still more eutious sup 
stition, for here the object of reverence, having the power of calming the sew when in 
great storms the fishermen are in danger, by being brought out from its flannel cover 
and carried to the sea, is « stoue, now iu two or more pieces, called the * kuievogue,’ or 
little saint, uot even in the shape of a human figure. Popular tradition assigns to 
foreign aggressors, or to Cromwell's troops, the breaking of the image, aud here again 
the clergy stepped in with an attempt to remove the knievogue, which was the really 
paramount object of worship on the two islands of Imiskea, ‘The curate induced the 
islander iu whose keepivg the kuievogue was, to hand it over to bit, aud, accompanied 
by his henchman, he set out in his boat across the harbour from the south to the north 
island, but during his passage a great storm arose, aud he was xaveil with difficulty. 
‘He concealed the image in the north island, and went away. But he was watehed by 
fan old beg who could uot understand his movements, aud by whom the precious 
kuievogue was found aud restored. Each yeura uew flannel covering is inade for it. 
But this was all forty years ago, and I cannot say whut iconoclasm may uot have been 
introduced by that destroyer of folklore, the natiowal schoolmaster.” 

So far in answer to my question ; but Sir Heury Blake adds the following informa 
tion about another practi 

Botwoen Belmullet and Binghamstown is a largo well to which women come to 
pray for the recovery of sick relatives. ‘They go round the well seven times on their 
knees, while telling their Loads, If at the conclusion of their devotions any living 
thing’ is seen in the well their prayer is answered, and they retire filled with the 
Vlessed elixir of Hope. I have seen a poor woman kuecling for hours over the well 
with hands clasped, and gazing with agonised anxiety into the clear waters. I 
remember thinkivg how much apprehension one might relieve by dropping a few 
worms into the well uow aud again! I have not come across this particular superstition 
in any other part of Ireland.” 

Tdo not wish to offer uny remarks on Sir Henry Blake's letter, but I may say 
that after this remarkable instance of his iuterest in Irish folklore I shall probably not 
be ulone in wishing him back in Ireland, however happy be may feel in the discharge 
of his duties at Hong Kong. J. RHYS. 
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Siam.* MoCarthy. 

‘Surveying and Exploring in Siam. By James McCarthy, F.R.G.S,, Director- 
General of the Siameso Government Surveys. London, John Murray, 1900. 12 
8v0, pp. xii + 215. Prige 10s, 6d. net. 

‘Mr. MeCarthy’s work is an account in uarrative form of his personal work iu 
connection with the survey of Siam during many years. When first engaged by the 
Sinmoso Government the author had to begin work practically single-handed, aud for 
somo yours was chiefly engaged in educating a staff of young Sinmoso assistants to as 
in the work of the survey of the country. 

‘The story of the triangulation of the Northern frontiers of Siam, as they existod 
oforo 1898, i5 a remarkable record of physical endurance and patiout and monotonous 
labour of an exhausting character. 

‘Tho physical difficulties of the conntry, tho absence of transport facilities, the 
sseuntinoss of popnlation—and consequent scarcity of supplios—and tho violont charactor 
‘of tho fovors which exposure in Indo-Chinn is sure to induco, make it ono of the most 
trying portions of the globe to travel in. Whon Mr. MeCarthy began his work in Siam, 
moreover, the majority of the people inland know vory little about Europeans or their 
habits, and tho chiefs regarded thom with suspicion and dislike, Morcover, the sextant 
and the theodolite conveyed « gonoral iden of magic, which was uncanny to the ordinary 
Dillman, and consequently, without doubt, viewod with disfavour by tho spirits of the 
forest, tho river, and the mountain, as well as by the hardly loss numerous petty officials 
of the Lao States, With the most importaut Iandowners thus at first leagued against 
hhim, oven official documonts with the Royal seals of the Bangkok Court upon them 
failed to secure him from passive obstruction, and evon active interference. ‘Thus 
‘Mr, McCarthy's claim that his work was carried out under much discouragement is, in 
fact, not oxnggerated, and no Gold Modallist of the Royal Geographical Society has over 
Dotter deserved the honour. 

Tt is a pity that a record of such a really fine pioco of scientific work should be 
spoiled somewhat by tho jerky style in which it is written, and n cortain senso of incom- 
plotenoss which characterises .the information the author gives regarding the country 
in which he worked and the peoples inhabiting it. ‘Tho ordinary reader will got a 
somowhat confused iden of the geography and ethnology of Indo-China unless he reads 
with care, He will be rewarded here and there, especially if ho has travelled under 
aiffioult conditions himself, with some passages which rofer to places whieh have hardly 
fever boon dosoribed before, and which singularly appeal to the imagination. Such, for 
instance, are the descriptions of tho uplands of the Chieng Kwang highlands, and’ tho 
scones from some of the highest peaks of Indo-China beyond the Me Kong. Indo-China 
Js very rich in beautiful scenes, but its beauties are often hard to win. ‘Tho surveyor or 
the miner, who must penetrate into the deepest recesses of nature, are those to whom 
they are most open ; and among all the joys of earth there is none so keen ns that of the 
traveller stonding upon the verge of the lonely glories of Nature. ‘Theso moments are 
evidently, from Mr. McCarthy's account, to be enjoyed in Siam, and fortunately too ; for 
the conditions of inland travel aro not too full othorwise of unalloyed pleasures. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting portion of Mr. McCarthy's work is that which 
deals with the very interesting races inhabiting the hill districts north of latitude 7%. 
While the Lao or Tai people generally inhabit the elevated valley lands, throughout 
the rough forest tracks among the mountains a number of tribes are found living as a 
rule a roving life, speaking different languages, and having different customs. ‘Their 
number and variety are a puzzle to the traveller, and it is very difficult to classify them, 
or to come to any satisfactory explanation as to their relationship to one another, At 
the same time it is possible to distinguish « group of ‘tribes, generally known to the 
Sumese and Lao by the prefix Ka, ‘gn he Be Yuen, Ka Hok, and some others, 
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including the Lanten, who are a very primitive group wearing hardly any clothes, 
worshipping ouly the evil spirits in the nature round them, and cultivating barnt forest 
clearings with seauty crops of cotton, rice, or Indian corn. 
generally more civilised, and are expert in silver work or embi 
adora themsclves in the most quaint and picturesque costumes to be found in the Far 
Hast, Soveral of the latter show distinetly Chinese characteristies, such as the Meo, 
Yao, and others. ‘To within the last six yours a stondy movement of these peoples has 
been apparent from the unsettled territories of the Chiuose frontiers on the north 
and east to Siamese territory ou the south and west, ‘This movement has st presout 
ceased, owing to the establishment of comparative security aud peace around Tongki 
and the extension of Froueh rale to the left hank of the Me Kong. It will be interesting 
to see what the futuro of these liberty-loving shy-mannered mountaincers will be. A 
complote and exhaustive study of thom has yet to bo made, and will be of the greatest 
interest. Mr. MoCarthy gives us much that is importaut regarding them, but he merely 
whets the appotite on a subject with which comparatively few writers have dealt. 

A namber of photographs, and some pen snd ink sketches, help to illustrate the text. 
A good index and triangulation charts, with the map constructed from the survey, add 
greatly to the value of the work. HW. 8. 








Burmo-Chinese Frontier.” Government Report. 
Report on the Administration of the Chin Hills for the year 1899-1900. 
Rangoon. 45 pages, price Is. 6d. 1900, 8 
Report on the North Eastern Frontier for the year 1899-1900. Rangoon. 21 pages, 
price 11}d. 1900. 
Report on the Administration of the Shan States for the year 1899-1900. Rangoon. 
112 pages, price Ir, 6d. 1900, 

In these three reports we have a complete account of the measures which are 
being taken by tho British Government to bring the wild tribes along the Burmo- 
Chinese Frontier under control. But, as is usually the ease with savages brought 
under tho influence of civilisation, the process of education is fatal to them. ‘Thus 
‘Mr. Hildebrand noticos that the population in the States of Naungpale and Nammokou 
hhas decreased 50 per cont. since 1899, and he gocs on to say, “The chiefs and 
« people are aware of it, of course, and are somewhat wlnrmed at it. ‘They ascribe 
« it to (q) the migration to Burma, (#) to the many deaths among both childron and 
“ adults, I am absolutely unable myself to account for such a very sudden change 
« from whut was apparently a healthy community in 1875 to what is now evidently 
“ bat the remnants of a raco very quickly dying out. ‘The migration to Burma can, 
« T think, scarcely account for more than 10 per cent, of the vacancies. Tho next 
thing that strikes one isthe change in the people themselves. From being « blustering 
« set of semi-savages, all going about armed to the teoth with guns, daks, and spears, 
« they are now a shrinking, timid people, going about almost entirely unarmed. I 
& gearcely saw a gun or a spear the whole journey through these States, and I have 
formerly sat with hundreds of them standing round and wandering about my camp, 
not one of whom earried fewer than three spears and possibly two daks, and most 
« of them also with a gun. From living, as they used to do, by raiding their neighbours, 
‘and carrying men, women, children, aud their eattle into captivity, they are now 
mere plodders of the soil, with no more predatory instincts apparent than in the 
peaceful law-abiding Shan or Taungthu. ‘Their reformation, for the time, at any 
rate, is complete, aud it has beon accomplished so suddenly that, accompanied as it 
« ig by so many deaths, it is rather painful to sce it. ‘They soem to have lost all heart, 
gud I feel quite sorry for them.” In fact, they are disappearing like the Tasmanians 
before the advance of civilisation, and will in a short time be extinct, W.0, 
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American Negro.” Du Bois: Eaton. 

The Philadelphia Negro; a Socal Study. By W. E. B. Da Bole, PD. 4g 
Special Report on Domestic Service. By Isabel Eaton, A.M. (No. 14 of the 
Series in Political Economy and Public Law of Publicatious of the University of 
Pennsylvania.) Pp. xx, 520. 

Dr. Du Bois, who is now the Professor of Economies and History in Atlnuta 
University, records in this work the results of an iuguiry into the preseut coudition of 
the negroes of Philadelphia, mainly conducted in the seventh ward of that city. He 
hopes that his study will emphasize the fact that the negro problems are problems of 
human beings, that they cannot be explained away by fantastic theories, ungrounded 
assumptions, or metaphysical subtleties. ‘The inquiry occupied fifteeu mouths, and was 
tudertaken by the University of Pennsylvania at the instance of Miss Susan P, Whartou. 
It is analogous to the work performed by Mr. Charles Booth, in his mouumeutal 
volumes ov the life and labour of the people of Loudou. ‘The negroes are growing in 
number more rapidly than the whites, and the proportion of women aud of persons 
between the ages of 18 and 85 is greater among them than among the whites. ‘Their 
death rate is high. ‘Tho practical importance of  stady of the preseut social condition 
of arco, which, though it dwells with others in a large city, is separate from them in 
almost every respect, is indicated by the observation that “ the class of negroes which the 
prejudices of the city have distinctly encouraged is that of the criminal, the lazy, 
“ and tho shiftless : for thom the city teems with institutions aud charities ; for them is 
 suecour aud sympathy ; for then Philadelphiaus are thinking aud plauning ; but for 
“ the educated and industrious young coloured man who wants work and not platitudes, 
“ wages and not alms, just rewards and not sermous—for such coloured nen Philadelphia 
« apparently has no use.” Though race prejudice is uot as great as it used to be, it is 
till powerful enough to keop down the progress of the negro, however capable aud 
intelligent he may be. 

‘The method adopted was to select the ward of the city which eoutained the largest 
population of negro descent, in which they amount to nearly oue-thint of the whole 
population, and number nearly 9,000, or one-fifth of the negro population of the thirty- 
seven wanls into which the city is divided, and to visit every house inhabited by them 
armed with six schedules of questious. This, it may well be believed, was a mission 
requiring great tact and judgment, as some of the questions injudiciously put might 
have raised feelings of reseutment, aud either answers might have been withheld or false 
auswers given, It is, perhaps, not surprising, therefore, though it is disappointing to 
the anthropologist, that uo anthropometric measurements or observations were attempted, 
and the inquiry was made exclusively a sociological one. ‘The educational condition 
disclosed was relatively not unsatisfactory, 81} per ceut. of the whole being able to read 
and write, ‘The occupation of G1} per cent. of the males and 88} per cont. of the 
females was that of domestic and personal service (as compared with 17 per cent. for 
males and 38 for females ia the whole population of all colours). ‘The negroes of the 
seventh ward group themselves into 2,276 families, of which 19 per cent. are so poor 
as to earn $5 and less per week on the average, Much valuable information is given 
as to their organised life, which mainly centres in the churches, almost wholly apart 
from the whites ; as to criminality, pauporism, and alcoholism among them, aud 
generally as to their environment. Dr. Du Bois’ general conclusion is that the negro 
is “here to stay,” and that it is for the advantage of both races that he should make 
the best of himself, so that the white race ought to help him and not hinder him in 
doing so; but that the negro race has an appalling work of social reform before it. 
A bibliography of books relating to the negro generally, and to Philadelphia negroes 
in particular, as well as one of books and pamphlets written by Philadelphia negroes, is 
‘appended. Miss Eaton's able Report pursues the inquiry further in the special direetion 
of negro domestic service, and contains’s great number of valuable statistics aud acute 
observations. 5. W.B. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


China. With Plate B. Read. 
Relics from Chinese Tombs. Commmicated by C. HT. Read, F.8.A., President 
of the Anthropological Institute. a) 

A correspundent of mine in Chiua, an English Jesuit missionary in the province of 
Shen-si, sent home during the past year the contents of an early mediwval Chinese tomb, 
I fear that in the recent rising against foreigners, he, like many other worthy meu, has 
fallen a viotim to the deep-sented hatred of the Chinese for the foreigner, and that this 
ay be his last consignment. The objects he sent are, from several points of view, of 
high interest. ‘They consist of two pottery bowls, a hottle or vase, aud a mirror, 
The latter is of the circular kind, fairly thick, and with a raised design consisting, 
apparently, of animal forms, and an inscription ov the back. It is of the 
usual white bronze, and unfortunately the back is much worn, so that the iuserip: 
tion is barely discernible, and has been declared (o be illegible by all the Chinese 
scholars to: whom Ihavo been able to show it. ‘This is the more to be regretted, 
as my corresponent states that it bears on it the uame of an anny lender of the 
Fu-Tang dynasty, and that the interment is thus dated within the limits of this 
man’s life. ‘There is a further difficulty that though the ‘T'ang dynasty is well known 
as a historical period, the term Fu-Tang is unknown to my Chinese friends. Tt seems, 
however, probublo that he refers to the T'ang dynasty, which dated from A.D. 618-923, 
as the character of the ohjects would suit very well for this period. 

"The. two howls are of a dnll buff clay very well made, in shape like a reversed 
shallow coue, the whole of the inside aud the outside nearly to the foot of exch covered 
with a thick dull red glaze, almost exactly the colour produced by the Meissen chi 
Bittger, in is early essays at reproducing the Chinese ware, with the difference that 
here the colour is that of the glaze, while his colour was that of the clay itself. ‘The 
vase is of a long oviform shape, with a small neck, of a grey ware, covered nearly to the 
foot with a dull brown or invisible green glaze, filled with minute specks of a light tint. 

Circular bronze mirrors of the kind now before us are very widely distributed over 
Asia, and even into Europe. They ocenr with early bronze remains in Siberian finds, 
where they are held to be objects of worship, they are found in Central Asia, aro not 
infrequent in the Caucasian tombs, called by Monsieur Chantre “ Seytho-Byzautine,” and 
are often found in Sonthern Russia. Iu Japan they have been found by Mr. Gowland 
in the dolmens, which he assigns to a perioil that ended in the 7th eentury of our era. 
‘There is thus no reason, from the evidence furnished by the mirror, why the interment 
in which it was found should not belong to the T’ang dynasty. 

‘The vase, though of simple character and style, may equally be placed as far back. 
Apart from pieces of a known later date, when ancient forms were imitated, aud fanciful 
zgluzes in vogue, the ooly vase comparable with it is one iu the British Museum from 
Corea, which had originally on it the dealer's label stating that it was “ton thousand 
years old.” Making the necessary deduction for the hyperbole of the Chinese vendor, it 
may fairly be assumed that the vase, even if a comparatively modern copy, represented 
to him and his customers what would be considered a very old picce. If we find that it 
ears the same character in the make and general appearance as que that is.found in 
circumstances beyond suspicion, the Inter may reasouably be placed as of some cousider- 
able age. By itself, such evidenee would justly be thought of little value, but fu the 
present case we have the added testimony of the other objects in the fiud. 

"The small red glazed bowls are of a type, as to mauufacture aud glaze, quite 
uuknown both to me and to several collectors of knowledge and judgmeut to whi 
T showed them. It is but. seldom, in my experionee, that any of the ceramic 
products of Chiua eau bo sufely assigned to any of the dynasties so early as the T'ang, 
‘though the Chinese writers boldly claim that incomparable porcelain was made during 
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that period. Dr. Bushell, in “Oriental Ceramic Art,” his magnificent work on the fine 
collection of Mr. Walters of Baltimore, gives detailed accounts of the jade-like and milk- 
white translucent wares of the Tang dynasty, but says nothing of the humbler clay. 
He states, however, that tea came into general use about this time, and this gives us a 
slender clue that it may be worth while to follow. ‘The form of these two bowls is 
ly that of some of the archaic-looking tea bowls of Japan, and of these, one of the 
jent and valuable kinds is known as Temmoku, a type almittedly copied from 
the Chinese. Is it not possible that the bowls now in question are the tea bowls of the 
‘T'ang dynasty, bavied with their owner in company with his mirror and his wine bottle ? 
Dr. Bushell makes another stutemout, that “Arab trade with China was very extensive 
during the eighth and uiuth centuries,” which may serve to explain the wide 
distribution of the Chiuese type of mirror over the rest of Asia, and thus provide auoth 
small link in the ehain of evidence. 

Owing to the strong prejudice of the Chinese aguinst excavations on ancient sites, 
from the fear of disturbing their departed ancestors, remaius of this kind are but rarely 
to bo obtained, and the protmble death of my missionary correspondent is, therefore, to be 
regretted on other than personal grounds. 


[Nos. 15-16, 






























‘The dimeusious of the objects are as follows:—Diam. of mirror, 4f in. ; diam. of 
Vowls, 5} in; height of vase, 7 ©. H. READ. 
Obituary: Max Miller. Maodonell. 


Friedrich Max Milller : born 6th December 1828, died 28th October 1900. 
Communicated by A. A. Maclonel, M.A Bolen Profewer of Sanseit in the 16 
University of Oxford. 

With Fried: 





ler, who died towanls the ond of Inst year, has passed 
‘wider influence in the world of learning than perhaps 
any other scholar of the 19th century. ‘The 
only son of the distinguished poot Wilhelm 
Milllor and of a daughter of Priiskdont vou 
Basedow, prime minister of the small Duchy of 
Anhalt-Dessau, he was born at Dessau 
1823. Losing his father when scarcely four 
years of age, he was educated in his native 
‘own till 1886, but spent tho Inst five 
years of his school life at Leipzig. Having 
‘early shown a talent for music, he for a time 
seriously contemplated taking up music ax a 
profession, but was dissuaded from doing so by 
Mendelssobn. He decided to adhere to the 
study of the elassical languages, and entored 
the University of Leipzig in 1841. But evon 
in his first term he did not limit himself to 
Latin and Greok, as his lecture-book (Gol- 
legien-Buch) shows. For, besides lectures on 
Demosthenes, Aristophanes, Propertius, aud 
Scenie Antiquities, under Professors Hermaun, 
Haupt, and Stalllaum, he attended no fewer 
than seven other courses, including the Theory 
of Musical Harmony, Hebrew’ Grammar, History of Old German Poetry, 2isthetios, 
Psychology, and, what will be specially interesting to readers of this journal, Anthropology 
under Lotze. ‘The assiduity and wide range of his studies is suficiently apparent from the 
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fact that he attended no fewer than 49 courses of lectures during the five terms of his 
University life at Leipzig. By the begiuuing of his second term, he was,however, persuaded 
by Professor Hermann Brockhaus, the first occupant of the recently-founded chair of 
Sanskrit, to devote himself to lenrning the classical language of ancient India. ‘Thi 
‘was an extremely important step in his eareer, for Sanskrit, was the starting point of his 
work in four different branches of learning, in all of which he was destined to be 
pioneer, ‘The first result of his Sanskrit studies was his translation of the now well 
kuown collection of fables, the Hitopadesa, which he published when ouly 20 years 
of age, Having graduated Ph.D. in 1848, he spent the greater part of 1844 at 
Berliu, where he attended the lectures, among others, of Franz Bopp, the celebrated 
founder of the science of Comparative Philology, and those of Schelling, the eminent 
philosopher, ‘To the early influence of the former may be traced his studies in the 
subject which he represeuted in the University of Oxford for 82 years. To tho 
teachings of the latter was doubtless due his interest in philosophy, which he maintained 
to the end of his life ; for the last book ho published was an account of the Six Systems 
of Indian Philosophy (1899). 

Barly in 1845 Max Milllor went to Paris, where he came under the influence of 
Engine Buuouf, eminent not only asa Sanskritixt, but also as the first Zoud scholar of 
bisday. At Burnouf's suggestion young Max Millor sot about collecting materials for an 
editio princeps of the Rigveda, tho most important of the sacred books of the Brahman 

ni tho oldest literary mouument of the Aryan-xpenking family of nations, He accond- 
sly bogan copying and collating MSS. of the text of that work, aud, in pursuance of 
his enterprise, came over to Engluut in 1846, provided with an introduetion to the 
Prussian Minister in London, Burou Bunsen. Receiving a recommendation to the East 
India Company from him and from H. H. Wilson, the first Professor of Swuskrit at 
Oxford, he was commissioned by the Board of Directors to bring out at their expense 
complete edition of the Higveda, with the commentary of Siyana, the great 14th ceutury 
‘Vedic scholar. 

‘In June 1847 he visited Oxford to be present at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, at which he delivered an address on Bengali und its relation to the Aryan 
Ianguages. As tho first volume of his edition of the Rigveda was now boing printed 
at the University Press, he found it necessary to migrate to Oxford. Here he settled in 
1848, aud spent the rest of his life. In 1860 he was appointed Deputy ‘Taylorian 
Professor of Modern European Languages, sticceeding in 1864 to tho full professorship. 
In 1859 he published bis important History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, as far as it 
illustrates the Primitive Religion of the Brahmans. Dealing exclusively with the 
Vedic period of Indian literature, this book contains much research on Sanskrit’ works 
at that timo accossible in MS. only. 

On the death of Professor Wilson in 1860, Mux Miiller becamo a candidate for the 
vacant chair, his claims being very strong on the score of both ability and achievements. 
He was opposed by Movier Williams, who had been Professor of Sanskrit at the East 
India College at Haileybury till it was closed in 1858, Tho election being in tho 
hands of Convocation, came to turn on the political and religious opinions of the 
caudidates rather than on their merits as Sauskrit scholars. Party feeling ran high, 
aud large numbers came up to vote. Monier Williams proved victorious, with a 
majority of 223 out of a total of 1,433 votes recorded. 

‘There cau be little doubt that this defeat was a bitter disappointmont to Max 
‘Milller, aud exercised a very decided influence on his subsequent carcer as a scholar. 
Tt marks the second turning point in his intellectual life, Sanskrit studies had formed 
hhis main interest for almost 20 years. Had he been successful in the contest he would 
probably have limited himself almost entirely to his favourite subject, and would thus 
have produced, during the Iatter balf a se Me, ‘works of inore permanent value in the 
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domain of research. But he would hardly in that case have acquired the world-wide 
fame which he so long enjoyed. 

His marvellous industry was now largely deflected into other channels. He began 
to pay considerable attention to Comparative Philology, which in those days was much 
more depeuient on Sanskrit than it is now. He acconling delivered two series of 
lectures on the Science of Language, at the Royal Institation, in 1861 and 1863. 
‘These lectures, which were afterwards published in nu extended form aud passed 
through a large number of editions, soon raised Max Milller to the rauk of the standard 
authority on Philology in the estimation of the English public. ‘Though much of what 
is contained in them is now out of date, there ean be no doubt that they not ouly for the 
first time nroused general interest in the subject of Philology in England, but also 
exercised a valuable stimulating iuflacuce on the work of scholars iu the ‘sixties and 
‘seventies, As, however, the seience of Comparative Philology has been transformed 
uring the Inst quarter of a coutury, it would have been impossible to briug these lectures 
into harmony with the present standanl of research without cutirely rewriting them. 
‘The fact that Inter editions have only heew modified, bas led to a good deal of coufusi 
on the subject in this country. Tt was in these lectures that Max Miller first displayed 
that power of Iueid popular exposition and of investing a dry subject with abuadaut 
interest, which has more than anything else contribated to make kis uame #0 famous, 

Besides various essays on Language, which have appeared in a collected form in the 
third volume of is Chips from a German Workshop (last edition 1899), Max Miller 
‘also published in 1888 a philological work entitled Biographies of Words and the Home, 
of the Aryas. Another work largely concerned with lauguage is his Science of 
‘Thought, the main thesis of which is the iuseparability of language aud thought, ‘Chis 
‘aud most of his writings of a philosophical vature abound with clever aud ingenious 
ideas, but he can hardly be said to appear as a systematic thinker in any of them, For 
his cast of mind was rathor that of tho poot than the philosopher. In 1868 Max Miiller 
‘was appointed to the Professorship of Comparative Philology which was founded for his 
benefit at Oxford. ‘This chair he held down to the time of his death, though he retired 
from its netivo duties in 1875. 

Max Miller was uot only the introducer of Comparative Philology into Euglaud, 
He also became a pioneer in this country of the science of Comparative Mythology 
fonuded by Adalbert Kulu with his epoch-naking work, Die Herabkunft des Fewers, 
published in 1849, Boginning with his essay on Comparative Mythology, which 
‘Appeared in 1856, he wrote a number of other papers ou mythological subjects, 
concluding his labours in this domain with a large work eutitled Contributions 
to the Science of Mythology (two vols., 1897). His mythological method, based on 
linguistic equations, bas hardly any adherents at the present day. For most of his 
identifications such as Greek Erinys=Sauskrit Saranyics, have been rejected owing to 
tho more stringent application of phovotic laws which uow prevails in Comparative 
Philology. Nor does his theory of mythology being tho result of a “ disease of layguage” 
any looger find support among seliolars. Nevertheless, his writivgs in this field also 
have proved valuable by stimulating mythological investigations even beyond the range 
of the Aryan family of languages. Max Miiller’s linguistic aud mythological theories 
in the first place suffered from his investigations Leing limited to the Aryans. Having, 
moreover, formed these theories before the appearance of the Origin of Species, he never 
modified them in accordance with the doctrine of evolation. 
is mythologieal work brought several essays on folk-lore in their train. ‘The first 
of these, dealing with Popular Tales from the Norse (1859), was followed by others on 
the Tales of the West Highlands (1861), Zulu Nursery Tales (1867), and Myths ar 
Songs from the South Pacific (1876). Another treated the subject of Folk lore itself 
(1868). One of the most. interesting and important was On the Migration of Fables 
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(1870). It is based chiefly on the investigations contained in Benfey’s epocli-making 
translation of the Sanskrit Panchatantra (1859), in which that great scholar traced 
the westward wanderings of that collection of Indian Buddhist fables from the 
Sth century onwards and its farcroaching influence on the medieval literature of 
Evrope. 

Allied to Max Miiller’s mythological researches was his work on the comparative 
stuily of religions. Here, too, he was a pioneer ; and the literary activity of the Inst 
80 years of his life was largely devoted to this sw work was begun with 
four lectures on the Seicnce of Religion at the Royal Institution in 1870, ‘These were 
followed by lecture On the Religions of the World delivered in Westminster 
Abbey in 1873, Five years later he inaugurated the annual series of Hibbert Lectures 
by a course on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religions of 
India, Later, he discussed, as Gifford lecturer ut Glasgow during the years 1888 to 
1892, various aspects of religion, under the titles of Natural Religion, Phys cal 
Keligion, Anthropological Religion, and Theosophy or Psychological Religion. 

But of even more far-reaching influence than all these lectures was the great 
cuterprise which Max Milller initiated in 1875, and to devote himself to which he 
relinquished the active dutios of the Chair of Comparative Philology. ‘This was the 
publication, by the Oxford University Press, uniler his editorship, of the Sacred Books of 
the East, a series of English translations by leading scholars of important non-Christian 
Oriental works of a religions character, ‘This mulertaking has doue more thin anything 
else to place the eal an comparative study of religions on a sound basis. OF 
the 51 volnmes of the series all but one (and the two concluding index volumes) 
nd appeared before the death of the editor, Over 80 volumes represent the Tndinn 
religions of Brabmanism, Buddhism, and Jniuism, being trausiations from Sanskrit, 
Pali, and Prikrit ; but the series also includes versions of Chinese, Arabic, Zend, and 
Pahlavi books. Max Miller himself contributed threo complete volumes and part of 
two others to the series, 

Though debarred by hix defeat in 1860 from offictally representing Snnskrit in 
the University, Max Miller continted to promote Sauskrit siudies in many ways. 
Besides finivhing the sixth mud last volume of his Rigreda in 1873, be publi 
soveral important Sanskrit texts, ‘Thus, he initivted the Sanskrit series in the 
Aneedota Oxoniensia with four publications of hiv own, partly in collaboration 
‘vith pupils; aud the three other contributions which have appeared, were all 
undertaken at his instigation, Tu 1883 he published a series of lectures ou the 
value of Sanskrit literatare, whieh he had detiverat at Cambridge, in a volume entitled 
India, what can it teach us? ‘Tho main importance of this book lies in the 
“Renaissance Theory,” which hte here proponnds. Ho endoayours to prove that for 
several hundred yoars there was a cessation of literary activity in India, owing to 
the incursions of foreigners, but that thor was a great revival in the 6th century A.D. 
‘This theory, though now disproved by the evidence of inseri 
stimulatiug inflaeuce on Indian chronological research, 

‘Max Miiller was, moreover, always ready to help students of Sanskrit informally. 
‘Thus, he gave up much of his valuable time to directing the stadies of three 
young Japanese who came to Oxford on purpose to learn Sauskrit, in order to 
be ablo to ron, in tho original, Buddhist works which they knew in Chinese 
trauslations only. All of these pupils published valuable work counected with 
ancient India onder his guidance, One of them, Bunyin Nanjio, translated, at 
his iustance, in 1882, the Chinese entalogue of the mauy hundreds of Buddhist 
Sanskrit books, which were rendered into Chinese from the Ist century A.D. 
onwards. Another, Kenyin Kasawara, published in the Ancedot Oxoniensia, a col- 
lection of Buddhistic Sanskrit technical terms, ‘The third, ‘Tekukusu, at his instigation, 
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translated from Chinese in 1896, the travels of the pilgrim I-tsing, who visited India 
during the years 671-95 A.D. 

It is known that in the 7th century, and later, Sanskrit was stadie. in Japan, 
where Budabism had been introdueed by way of Corea. But Sanskrit learning bad long 
died out, and in 1879 there was no one in Japan who knew anything of the sacred 
Tanguage of ancient India. Now, Sanskrit is being tanght at Tokyo and elsewhere by 
‘Max Miller's Oxford pupils, and there is every prospect of these studies leading to 
important results which will throw light on the early history of the spread of Indian 
civilisation over the countries of the farther East, ‘This is especially likely now that 
the news hus arrived of a society having been founded in Japan to commemorate the 
vices of Max Miller. One of its objects is the systematic search for Sanskrit MSS. 
in Japan, Corea, and China. We know that hnmdreds and thousands of Sanskrit MSS. 
were taken back by the nomerous Buddhist pilgrims from the East, who in the ear 
centuries of our era visited Iodia, the Holy Land of Budlihism. No trace of such MSt 
hhad been found, till, owing to Max Miiller’s persistent: efforts, a Sanskrit MS. of the 
6th century, the oldest known at that time (1880), was discovered in Japan. A facsimile 
of itis to bo seen in the Bodleian Library. Max Miiller constantly urged scholars ancl 
ionaries to search for rare and important MSS. in Chins, as well as in India, Io 
this way he himself aognired a valuable collection of about 80 Vedic MSS. from 
India, 

‘Max Milller did much to advance the interests of learning not ouly by his writiogs, 
leotares, and correspondence, but by his personal influence. Familiar from his earliest 
days with court life on a small scale at Dessan, and afterwards intimate with 
Baron Bunsen, the Prussian Minister in London, Max Miller became acquaiuted with 
our own Royal family, and subsequently with many of the crowned heads of Europe. 
Tt was thus, also, that the King of Sism camo to subsidise a now series undertaken by 
‘Max Miller, under the title of the Sacred Books of the Buddhists, of which two 
volumes had appenred before bis death. So, too, an Indian Rajah came forward to 
enable him to bring out a new edition of his Higveda. It was also to Max Miiller’s 
personal influence that most of the European Sauskrit scholars who went out to Indin 
in the sixties and ‘seventies owed their appointments. He thus did much indirectly to 
introduce scientific methods of research among the native scholars of India; while his 
dition of the Rigveda and his writings on Indian religion and philosophy led to w 
rovival of interest, among the Hindus, in their ancient sacred books, the Veins. His 
name, indeed, became more famous in India than that of any othor scholar has o 
deen ; and his house in Oxford was a regular place of pilgrimage to all natives of India 
visiting this country. Max Miller's personal influence also made itself felt by the 
prominent part he played as president of societies and of Oriental Congresses. 

His world-wide fame was largely due to his great ability, industry, and ambition, 
‘a5 well as to his literary gifts and the widerange of his writings ; but it was undoubtedly 
enhanced by a combination of opportunities, such as can rarely fall to the lot of auy 
scholar. When he began his career, Vedic stadies were in their infaney, and he had the 
food fortune to become the first editor of the Rigeeda, the most important product of 
ancient Indian literature. Again, nothing was known about Comparative Philology iu 
England when he came over to this country ; being the first in the field, he introduced 
and popularised the new seience, and soon came to be regarded as its chief exponent. 
Moreover, he inaugurated the study of Comparative Mythology in this country. Lastly, 
it was not till the latter half of the 19th century that the necessary conditions were at 
hand for founding a science of Religion. Max Milller was there to apply the stimulas 
with his Hibbert Lectares, and to collect the necessary materials in the Sacred Books of 
the East, Thus, there was a great opening in four highly important branches of 
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learning ; but no one could have taken adequate advantage of them all, had he not 
been, as Max Miller was, one of the most talented and versatile scholars of the 

Thongh much io his writings and methods may already he superseded, the far- 
reaching inflnence which he has exercised by his works and his personality in 
promoting the study of man in many fields, will andoubtodly give him a strong claim to 
the gratitude of posterity, A. A, MACDONELL. 





California: Basket-work. Dalton. 
Noto on « Specinen of Basket-worh fom Galiforsin, recently coguived by they 

British Museum, Communicated by O. M. Dalton, 

An important addition has recently been male to the Ethnographieal Department 

of tho British Museum in the shapo of a large collection, chiefly from California and 

Oregon, presented by the Rev. Selwyn C, Freer, ‘The series was formed partly by 


Mr. Freer himself, but 
Vaginas 








chiofly by his friend, the 
Roy. RW. Summers, 
whoresided in the nbove= 
mentioned States for a 
number of years as a 
missionary, The collec 
tion is especially remark- 
able for its baskets, and 

its stoue implements and 
weapons, ‘The former of 
theso two classes is large 

nd representative, fur- 
uishing a most valuable 
omplement to the series 
already iv the Museu, 
part of which goos back 

to the dato of Vancouver's 
voyage. Onoof the most 
remarkable objects is a 
flexible cylindrical basket 
scribed to the Umqua 
Indians (figured here). 

It has on ove side human 
figures, and on the others 
ropresontations of horses ? 

and other animals, all 
inwoven in brown upon 

a buff ground. This 

g specimen appears to be 
of considerable antiquitys 

and has been pronounced by experts, such as Mr. Wileomb, of the Golden Gate Museum, 
San Francisco, and Professor Dorsey, of Chicago, to be a rare and interesting example 
of a now extinct industry. The objects in stone comprise a fine set of the hemispherical 
mortars, with cylindrical pestles, which were excavated from graves in San Luis Obispo 
and § Barbara counties, The series of Iance and arrow-heads of finely worked chert 
and obsidian is very comprehensive, and includes several examples of remarkable finish, 
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Of the larger implements, some are very rudely chipped and havo a certain resemblance 
to paleolithie forms. 

‘Among other objects may be mentioned sinkers, hammer stoves, shell bends, 
plummet-shaped stones supposed to be charms, and a few objects in bone. The 
collection further includes a uumber of ethnographieal objects from the more easterly 
States of the Union, including a few fine Catliuite pipes. Collections of this kind have 
‘a special importance on account of the parallels which they furnish with the industries 
of the late palwolithic and noolithie ages in Enrope. We have here, continuing down 
to a comparatively recent porfod, the maunfucture of implements and utensils which 
offer many analogies to those with which the later European boue caves, for example, 
ave made us familiar, Implements of bone are far less numerous, but among objects 
of this material we may mention unpierced ngedlles, small tabes or cylinders with rudely 
incised lines, flat implements for smoothing mats, and awls. In addition to the large 
stone mortars, there are similar objects of smaller size, and red mineral paiut, probably 
used for personal adornment. ‘The peculiar skill shown by these Tudiaus in the mann 
facture of watertight and other baskets suggests we have hero another parallel to a 
prebist ec people who lived in Western Europo 
‘it the period of La Madelaine may well have mannfactared baskets of e nal perfection, 
‘and equally adapted to take the place of pottery. 

‘Mr. Freer’s generous gift lint most opportnnely enriched a section in the Museum 
which has hitherto been far from complete. 0. M. DALTON. 





























Stonehenge. 
‘On the damage recently sustained by Stonehenge. Communicated by A. ad 
Lewis, F.C.A., Treasurer of the Anthropological Institute. ‘e 
The eud of the, 19th century has been sigualised by—amougst other thiugs—the 
fall of w past of Stouehenge,  misfortane which may not be without its eompensnting 
aulvantage if it shonld be the eanse of 











the necessary measures being taken to 
o Q O0~, preserve wit is left of this unique 
eo ,\ '& monument in an intelligible condition, 
%, By oon bc Stonehenge, it will be remembered, 
; 


consists of a number of comparatively 
e small stones standing in the form of x 

horse-shoe with the open end to the 
@ north-east, outside which were five 





@  “tilithons,” or sets of two upright 
° stones, each supporting a huge cross- 
.y os gf &  pivce; these were the largest stones of 
o + 8 Ail and only two sets of them remain 

loon nad G__rmplete the lat great change at Ston 
a oo henge having been the fall of one of 
Q o in them January 1797. Outside these 
©8226 was a circle of small stones, and outside 
[ey these again a circle. of larger upright 
ile tir erties ‘stones, joined at the top by cross stones ; 
A) Boone noe feilen, B33. Soars both these circles are so defective, 
‘which fell ix 1797. especially towards the south-west, that 


it bas been doubted whether they 

ever wre complete. It is one of the uprights of this outer circle (marked A on the 
plan—No, 22 on Petrie’s plan) that has now fallen inward, carrying with it the capstone 
bey ; 
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which connected it with the adjoining stone, and which has been broken in two by 
striking in its fall the remains of the trlithou which fell i 1797. ; 

Ic is, perhaps, fortunate that these stones have fallen instead of the remaining stone 
of the central trilithon, the downfall of which has long been expected on account of its 
loaning position, an oceurrence which, if not prevented, will cise meh more damage 














A. Stone mam fallen, WD, Stonca which fol iw A792, 


than hax beou ened for centuries, aul the practionl question for areliwologists fs whnt 
is tw be doue to prevent it? OF course, no one advocates restoration " in the sense of 
adding ow stones to anpply the pluces of those wiieh have disuppentet ¢ bt, iansimuch 
as the exact original position of almost every existing stone ix perfeotly obvious, and 
inasmuch ax exact surveys have boow mato aint published both by Sir Heury James on 
elif of the Oninance Survey,® and by Professor Flinders Petriest there should be 0 














objection to setting the leaning stones upright, so ax to prevent theiy falling and 
breaking thomselves an others, and to setting up those that are quite fallen, except those 
that are too much broken to be eapable of being joined toxeth fragments should 
he left where they are, as also should avy the precise original position of which cannot 
ve ascertained. Next comes the question of keeping the stones in their position when 
they have been restored to it; and the best way to do this would be to dig out the whole 
interior down to the solid chalk, underpinning the stones while the work was going on, 
and to fill it up with conerete, Iu the digging out it might he expected that some relies 
would he fond which might Chrow light on the date if not on the purpose of the monu- 
ment ; but the objection will no doubt bo made that future generations might think that 
the concrete was part of the original work. ‘Tuix would be less likely to happon if the 
vation with balf-an-inch of the best asphalte, 
ots, under which boxes with documents might 






















concrete were coverail for its better pre 
such as is used in paving the Loudon str 
bbe buried for the benefit of any future excavators, 








* Plans and Photographe of Stonehenge und uf Turneuchan in the Leland of Leia. sto. Onbusnes 
Survey : Southampton, 1867, 
 Stourhenge: Llans, Descriplione, and Theories, Ato, Loudon: Stanford, 1880, 
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If it wore possible to keep things as they are, it might be preferable from an artistic 
point of view to do so, but it is not possible. If something be not done to prevent them 
further falls will happen, and where will be the poetry in a shapeless heap of broken 
stones ? 

Lt must, however, be remembered that Stonehenge, though an object of uational 
concern, is private property. ‘A. L. LEWIS. 


Folklore: Ireland. Hartland, 
On certain Wells in Ireland. (See MAN, 1901, 11). Communicated by 
B, Sidney Hartland, President of the Folklore Soc 19 

‘Professor Rhjs will find in Dr. C. M. Browne's report on The Ethnography of the 
Mullet, Inishkea Islands, and Portacloy, County Mayo, in the Proceedings of the 
Royal ‘Irish Academy, Sri Series, vol. ii page 654, an accouat of the well on Tunis 
Gloria, or Inishglora, as Dr. Browue gives it, mentioned in Sir Henry Blake's letter, 
‘The well, it seoms, is dedicated not to St. Bridget, but more appropriately to 
St. Brendan, ‘The image referred to appears also to be of St. Brendan (see page 638), 
‘The image on the island of Inishkes, also referred to by Sir Henry Blake, is now no 
longer there, having been thrown into the sea by the parish priest, Dr. Browne, however, 
spives an interesting account of it. 

May I take the opportunity of calling the attention of anthropologists to 
Dr. Browne's reports on the small islands off the West Coast of Ireland ? At least 
six of them have been published in the proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
they are full of interest io all departments of the science. In many respects they are 
model reports. The first of them—that on the Aran Islands—is by Dr. Haddon and 
Dr. Browne. ‘The work begun in collaboration has been continued by Dr. Browne 
alone. E. S, HARTLAND, 




















Palmistry. Keith. 
The Anatomy of Palmistry. Abstract of a lecture deliverel by Dr. Arthur 

Keith (of the London Hospital Medical College) at the Whitechapel Museum and 20 

Free Library. January 15th, 1901. 

‘Under the title given above, the lecturer dealt with results which he had obtained 
during recent investigation into the physical meaning, development, and comparat 
anatomy of the lines of the hand. 

He showed : (1) that the lines which are present in the hand and the creases which 
ocour at the knees of trousers and elbows of coats are of the same nature, and have 
equally a physchological meaning ; (2) that the lines of the palm were developed 
towaris the end of the second month of fotal life, and were the result of retention of 
‘the fortal form of skin along these lines ; (3) that the foetal lines, although in the main 
corresponding exactly to the position in which flexicn folds were required in the fully- 
eveloped hand, did not correspond to it exactly in some hands; (4) that the lines in 
many eases with great aecuracy—the 
salled “ marriage line,” “line of fate,” “circle of Venus,” &c., with all the evidence 
of divorce and unkind fate, being present in the simian justas in the human hand ; 
(©) that certain lines present in the hnman foetal hand and lost in the adult represented 
imian lines ; (6) that the phrenological interpretations put by palmists on the various 
conformations of the lines of the hand broke down absolutely when put to the test of 
practical experience ; (7) that the evident success of palmists wos due toa play on the 
complex and equivocal characters of the events which make up human life, 
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Folklore: South Africa. Hartland. 

On some Problems of Early Religion, in the light of South African Folklore. 
Abatract of che Presidential Aattross dlivore! by Mr. Sidey Hartland, F.S-A- 21 
at the Annual Meeting of the Folklore Society, January 16th, 1901. (To he published 
in full in Folktore, Vol. X11. 1901.) 

Alter a tribute of sorrow for the losses sustained by anthropological sefonce during 
the year, in the deaths of Lieut.-Ceneral Pitt Rivers, Miss Kingsley, Dr. Ulrich Jal 
Professor Max Miillor, and Mr. Frank Cushing, Mr. Hartland turned to the outlook of 
folklore at the opeuing of the twenticth contmry. A lundred years ago Brand was 
apologising for his investigation of tho causos of vulgar rites aud popular opiuious.” 
Bofore his words were published Scott had issued the Minstrelsy af the Scottish Border, 
and the brothers Grimm tho first volume of their Kinder unt Hausmiirehen. With 
these two works and Brand aid Ellis’ Observations on Popular Antiquities, the founda- 
tious of the science were securely Inid, but nourly two generations were to elapse before 
Maine, Maclennan, Morgan, and ‘Tyler began to buikt upon them. In view of the 
rosults of the roseurches initivted by these distinguished men we needed little encourages 
‘ment to anticipate an early solution of the great evigmas of human eivilization 
history of religion. He was content to believe that in good timenll the impor 
wayld be determined, though that would have to be preceded by arduous inquiry, 
pethaps io directions hitherto unthonght of. Not wutil our own time iad it boen possiblo 
to enter on the inquiry into the beginnings of religion in a scientific manner, Hypothesis 
after hypothesis hail beon framed, only to bo destroyeil by eriticism. ‘This should not 












































After referring to Mr. Lang’s book on The Making of Religion, Mr. Hartland 
took up Mr. Marett’s paper on Pre-aninistic Religion, which had appeared during 
tho past year in the ‘Transactions of the Society (Folklore, XI., 162 4.) and, ex- 
pressing general ngroemout with the theory of ‘Teratism thore put forward, proceeded 
to an examination of the ovilence affonted by the Bantus of South Afrien as to their 
Veliet in a Supreme Being. Te dealt successively vay's Religious System of 
the Amasulu, tho ov of Moflat and other missionaries to the Beckuoua and 
Basnto, and M. Junol’s rocent work on the Barouga, arriving at tho conclusion the 
Tantus had no distinct belief in a Supreme Being, and that the evidence pointed to 
the gradual growth of a belief in x god, n process not yet complete, Judgod by 
Mr. Payne's eunon (History of the New World catled America, L., 276 ff.) the Buntus 
had all emerged from savagery and were on the lower stage of barbarism. ‘They 
inust have developed from wandering hordes of suvages, and their religion must have 
undergone a correspouding evolu Remains of toteinism and mother-right wore 
to be found increasing in volume from the more advanced to the less advanced members 
of the race. ‘These were examined at some length, and the question was then pur 
how it was that aneestor-worship had developed and supplanted totemism. ‘This he 
attributed to the growth of the patriarchal system, acting on the beliefs already 
prevalent in the continued existence of the dead and in transformation and impermae 
nenee of form; and he proceeded to explain the mode in which it was possible the 
change had come about. ‘This, of course, was a mere hypothesis, He did not pretend 
to have solved auy of the problems he hud touched, but simply to suggest some ways 
in which the folklore of South Africn might coutribute to their solution, 

‘Most of his illustrations had beew tuken from tribes ish territory. ‘The 
opening of the new century found us iu a position in South Africa which was unique in 
its opportunities for the advancement of anthropological science. ‘The Anthropological 
Institute aud the Folklore Society had combined to urgo upon the Government to se 
those opportunities iu the two Statos lately added to the Empire, ‘This was essential, 
alike in the interests of government and of anthropological science, Other nations, the 
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Indian Government, and even our own colonies, were recognising the theoretical import 
ance and practical value of anthropological inquiries; and surely the mother-country 
‘would not be content to be left behind, ‘The urgency of the case was all the greater, 
because the evidence was gradually being effaced by civilization. The same considera- 
tious touched everybody. ‘The same duty to preserve the evidence of our past lay upon 
all of us individually. We could wait for the framing of hypotheses ; we could uot 
‘wait for the collection of evidence which was so rapidly passing away. 

Mr. Hartland conelnded by urging upon the Society and upon individuals to 
ascertain and record the facts as the most important daty before them, iu view of the 
march of civilization and the changes which have proceeded so rapidly during the 
ninetoonth eontury, and which the twentieth is certain very soon to complete in this 
country, if not elsewhere, 





REVIEWS. 


‘Wales : Ethnology.* Rhys and Brynmor-Jones. 
incipal of Jesus College, and 22 





The Welsh People, By Joho Rhys, M.A, Pri 
Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxfonl ; and David Bryumor-Jones, 
LL.B., M.P. 1900, Loudon, F. Unwin, Second aud revised edition, 8vo., pp. xxvi, 
678, Price 16s. 

ql ‘a valuable and instructive volume. Que hardly knows whether to call it a 
‘book ; it is rather a collection of chapters or essays on various subjects couneeted with 
the Welsh people. ‘Thus, the first two chaptors are devoted to the ethuology of ancieut 
‘Wales and to the Pictish question, and set forth Professor Rhgs's views as to th 
non-Aryan charactor of the language of the Picts, whom le sometimes speaks of as the 
Aborigines. One of two interesting maps represents the supposed ethnological status of 
tho British Isles in the first century A.D., the aborigines (or their language), bei 
shown as ocenpying almost the whole of Scotland beyond the Forth, and the greater 
part of Ireland, though small portions of the Intter country are set down as Goydelic, 
‘and Wexford and Wicklow shires as Brythonic or Gallobelgic. Physieal anthropology, 
by the way, is entirely neglected in this volume; otherwise the prevalence of blond 
coloration in the county Wexford might have been used to support the Galatic 
attribution of the district. ‘The prosence of what we provisionally call Iberian types in 
the Britis 
traces of pre-Keltie speech ; and I still hold to my prediction that some day the Ugrian 
‘or Mongoloid types which occur in Wales will be correlated by the philologists with 
vestiges of Ugrian language, and that when they succeed in doing this they will show 
little gratitude for the hint. 

Great stores of learning and ingenuity are developed avd utilised in the Pictish 
chapter ; I noto especially the argument from uame-systems which occupies the terminal 
portion of it. Professor Rhfs seems to omit all mention of the bronze-using race. At 
least, he dates the advent of the Goydel about the Sth or 6th century before Christ, 
though with the qualification, “or perhaps earlier.” Now the date of arrival of the 
‘bronze men is generally (I do not say whether rightly or not) put much earlier than that, 
He identifies the Fir Domnaan with the Goydelic Damnoniaus. 

‘A great part of the book is taken up with the political history of Wales ; and the 
naive and candid partiality of the writer of these chapters is sometimes amusing. The 
roling race produced some very creditable specimens, such as the good Howel Dda, the 
lawgiver, aud the gallant Graffydh ap Llewelyn, whose head his traitorous subjects sent 
to Harold Godwinson, and sueb as the last two Llewelyns ; but on the whole it was 
pstock of valiant, sanguinary, tasers, ~ poetical ruffians, from the Gildas- 
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abominated Maclgwn to David the Last, the trebly-dyed traitor who deservedly swung 
‘on the Shrewsbury gallows, but with whom the author evinces a little misplaced 
sympathy. 

‘The elaborate and diseriminative character of his fellow countrymen drawn by 
Giraldus is, of course, quoted ; and though some of the virtues and vices alleged by 
him may have been fairly attributable to loeal and temporary cireumstauces, there is no 
Aoubt that, in the main, the pieture is correct, even at the presout day. ‘Thus, the 
eloquence, the savoir faire, the poetical and musical talent, the quick and lively temper, 
are still there. I have not Giraldus at my elbow, but I think the author of this chapter 
notes him somewhat, He says, “They wore immoderato in their love of food and 
intoxicating liquors.” What Giraldus did say was, I think, that they did not waste 
their substauco in feasting, as the English did; that they were temperate from habit and 
economy, but wonld gorge thomselves at another's expense, 

One cavnot help having some doubts, which axe not altogether ansbared by the 
anthors, as to whether the elaborate colo of Howel Dua was ever pnt thoroughly into 
force. Anil the land system of Wales, though it bore a general resemblance to that of 
other so-called Aryan peoples, was xo peculiar aud complicnted that it must have beew 
difficult to carry ont iu troublous times. Professor Rhgs, hy the way, alter stating that 
the Aryan, by which he means the dolicho-blond, type, is rare iu Wales, proceeds to 
extend the assortion to England generally, wherein I think he is wrong, 

Professor Rhgs's view as to tho uon-Aryan character of the aborigival language, 
aud its influence on tho idioms of the Noo-Keltie tongues, is carried out further in a most 
interesting appendix by Professor Morris Jones. He ns no hesitation or difficulty in 
tracing much of the popular Welsh syntax to a Hnmitie, Berbor, or Bgyptian connection ; 
‘aul this applios also to Guclie, 

Tt may be noted that the nuthors put tho probablo population of the 13 Welsh 
counties, from the 11th to the end of tho 13th century, at something under 150,000, 
‘This meas much loss than 20 to tho square mile ; and Iam inclined to think it an 
ut estimate, Firstly, on the analogy of othor pastoral countries ; soconlly, 
considering the necessity of n large population to supply men for the savage and doully 
warfare, both intestine aud external, which was constantly cvrriod on; and, thirdly, 
hwcause the evidence of surnames shows that since the days of Bosworth Field, and even 
‘earlior, the descendants of the medieval Welshmen havo beon continually migrating into 
England, whore their representatives ow amount to soveral hundreds of thousands, 

JOHN BEDDOK. 


















































Arabia.* Bent. 
Southern Arabia. By Theodore Bent and Mrs, Bet. | Lonion, Snith, Elder oq 
& Co, 1900 (xii + 455, portrait, mnaps, and illustrations). 

‘The interest of this book cousists in the Hadhramut chapters. ‘Those dealing 
with Babrein and Maseat might have been omitted, for they udl nothing to what 
is known from better equipped travellers. ‘The excavatious in the island were fruitless ; 
and the deseriptions of scenery and life both there ant in Oman are not above tonrist 
lovel. ‘The accounts of Dhofar and the Gura country, and of the Eastern Sudan, were 
worth rescuing from magazine pages, since most of the ground is uew and it is pretty 
thoroughly covered, though not of inuch interest. The chapters on Sokotra and the 
‘Fadhli and Yafei oases, uear Aden, it is impossible to eriticise in fuee of the pathetic 
appeal which closes them. 

‘Theodore Bent will always be remembered as the second European traveller, and 
the first Englishman, who ever got into the main Hadhramut valley. In attaining 
his end he showed immense energy aud courage. He and his wife assumed no 
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disguise,—the better plan, ax many recent Arabian travellers, Pelly, Doughty, the Bluuts, 
Huber, von Eutiog, and Baron Nolde have found. Mr. Bent visited the upper towna, 
Koto and Shibam, bat did vot, like his predecessor Leo Hirsch, reach Siwan and 
Terim, nor the reputed natural wonders of Bir Borhut. Indeed, three quarters of the 
groat Wady have yot to be explored. Mrs. Bent was uble to seo a little harem life, 
closed to Hirsch, and, with their photographs of Kotou and Shibam, the English 
explorers bave advanced our knowledge. Cousidering, however, the peculiar advantage 
they eujoyel in being under the protection of a Sultan daly impressed with the British 
raj in Aden and India, and in having with them a Moslem Indian surveyor and his staff, 
‘and considering their own vataral pluck and enterprise, it is the more pity they weut up 
so ill prepared in the language and knowing so little of previous Arabian travel. In 
both respects they are far bebind Hirsch, and their book, beside his, has little value. In 
the preliminary notes ou the population on p. 79, the Beats perhaps stow acquaintance 
with the standard treatise ou the Hadbramut, that issued in French by the Javanese 
Dutch official, van den Berg, ia 1886, but they never allude directly to it, and uover 
‘seem to follow the obvious and useful plan of checking its hearsay statomouts by 
personal observation. Had a scholarly method of comment on Niebuhr, Wellsted, 
Von Wreie, van den Berg, aud Hirseh (whose book appeared in 1897) beou adopted 
fas the basis of the narrative, this section of the book would have itsel? acquired 
standard authority. As it is, the travellers apparently bad not realized what it was 
essential to observe and record, and what, on the other haod, is commonplace of all 
Arabian travel ; and the trivialities of caravan life, already rendered more than familiar 
by Burckhardt, Palgrave, and Doughty, to mention only the greatest uamos, fill 
‘two-thirds of the account, suggesting in every pararaph unfortunate comparisons with 
the dooper kaowledge, the truer xympathy, and the souse of style that inspired those 
brilliant narratives. 

Petty mistakes in Arubie, and even in Greck, serve as warnings against implicit 
faith in the anthropological evidence recorde!. ‘The most valnable savage lore is 
contained in the account of tho naked Gara tribe, who encourage tho milk pro- 
uetion of their cows by giving them a stretched calf-skin to lick. What is said 
of jinus, afrits, and relies of stoue worship, evinced by Bodouin behaviour to tomb- 
stoues, is not new, but may be compared with Doughty passim. ‘The list of Mabri 
words in use in Sokotra is welcome, so little being kuown of what is probably a last 
relic of the Sabaean tongue; but it mast be accepted with reservation. ‘The Sokotra 
camel marks are a very useful addition to our knowledge of ive Arab script, but 
tho explorers came on very few Himyaritic monuments in the Hadhramat, the best being 
the altar facing p. 145. It remains to be seen, however, whether the rest of the Wady 
will not materially add to the collections of Halévy and Glaser. One would have 
likod to hear more of the megalithic monuments and tho rites at Kabr Hond and Kabr 
Salch ; but these folklore and religious questious of the interior seem to have appealed 
fess to the explorers than the identifying of Ptolemy's harbour in the Prankivoense 
country. i. 





























Egypt: Sesostris.* Sethe, 
‘Sesostris. By Dr. Kurt Sethe. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Alter- 
tumskunde Aegyptens, Baul II. Heft. 1. 1900. 24 
Egyptian history, in the traditional form which passed current among the Greeks, 
possessed no better-known name than that of Sesostris. Round that name clustered 
Tegends as numerous as those of the Arthurian oycle. Yet, in modern times, 
Egyptologists have always been in doubt as to the identity of the king who bore it, 
‘Manetho, indeed, assigus him to the 12th dynasty, in the place which has been given by 
[ %] 
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science to the kings generally known as Usertsen II. and III. Most Egyptologists 
have, however, rejected this view, because of the dissimilarity of the names Sesostris 
‘sud Usertgen 5 aud have iuslined towards an identification with Ramotes II. the vamo 
of that monarch bed way which was considered to represent the 
ancient form of Sesostris. In an admirable study, Dr, Sethe shows Manetho to have 
been correct, as indeed he usually proves to be. Usertsen should be read Sen wosret, 
the element “ Usert” or  wosret being the name of the goildess, and therefore being 
placed first. in the hieroglyphs, honoris causa. ‘The degeneration of Seo-wosret into 
Sosostris is next traced. ‘ho success with which this is done is the best confirmation 
of the sounduess of the philological method which Dr. Sethe himself bas done so much 
to establish. 

From the name, Dr. Sethe tums to the Jogends, and, after sifting aud comparing 
























these in their various forms, seeks to trace them fo their roots. In most eases he finds 
fn the actual history of the kings called Sen-wosret the germs from which the legends 
spraug. It is impossible hero to deal with the details of the investigation ; it muy, 





however, bo noted that tho storios of conquests in Asin, ure, aeconling to Dr. Sethe, due 
to confusion with legends of Sheshong. Of the book as a whole, it may be said that 








the main thesi ig and final, and the detailed elaboration is full of new and 
suggestive points. ‘A. H. GARDINER, 
Mesopotamia: Arch@ology.* Sayce. 


Babylonians and clesyrians, Life and Customs. By the Rev. A. I. Sayee. 
London, J. mo, 1900, 8vo, pp. vil, 278. Price ds, 6. 25 

‘This is tho first volume of « series, to be edited Ly Professor Craig of the University 
of Michigan, which will be felt by the lurge soction of the reading public to supply & 
roal want, ‘ho Semitie Sories,” as it is to be termed, will consist of nt least thirteen 
volumes, and will deal with all the branches of the Semitic race in a popular but 
scientific manner, 

Professor Sayco seems to have tukeu his task much too lightly, with the result that 
the work may in some respects be held up as an example of what no one, not even a 
writer who knows his subject, should put before the publio—a piece of book-making, and 
‘bad one at that, We find the same examples doing duty more than once ; but let that 
pass, ‘The errata are remarkable; we rend of an inscription in rniform characters.” 
‘The word  cunei " oceurs in tho middle of n sentence, where it has no earthly meaning. 
On p. 266, under superficial measures, we real :— Time wus reckoned by tho double 
hour, aud in carly times the weight was divided into three watches.” Of course, the 
sentence as originally written referred to mousures of time, ‘The carelessness which 
allowed such an incongruity to pass without correction is characteristic of the whole 
ook, 0 far as manner goes. 
ho matter is fortunately more reliable. Some of the views on mythology aro 
perhaps hardly what we should expect ina work dated 1900, ‘Tammuz, for example, 
is ront by a hour's tooth, and the reader is given his choice between two explanations of 
the myth-—the bour is either the winter or the parching heats of summer. Dr. Frazer 
has evidently lived in vain, so far as Professor Sayco is concerned. 

‘The idea of the series is an excellent ono, and we trust that tho editor will insist on 
‘a reasonable standard of typographical accuracy in fature. W.T. 
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Religion: Asia.” Forlong. 
Short Studies in the Science of Comparative Religions, embracing all the 
Religions of Avie By Major General J, G- R. Forioug, FRSE, PRAS, 20 


MAL, &e. (Quariteh.) 

“The title of this work would seem to be unduly modest innsmnch as it cousists of 
xxviii + 663 large and elosely-printed peges. It ix only in reference to the maguitude 
fof the subject of which it treats that it can be described as “short.” In an equally 
‘modest preface the author explaius that it is rather for the general-reader than the 
specialist, and is intended to help him to some definite and useful conclusions on the 
whole question of the origin and development of religion, and on its parts. A very 
useful part of the work, from this point of view, consists in three sets of chronological 
tables which General Forlong has coustructel. ‘The first sums up the results of 
first study on Jninism and Buddhism, prehistoric aud historic, commencing with the 
Chinese patrinrehal King Fi-hsi in $870 B.C., following the development of J in 
India and Bactria from the 21st century B.C., through varying circumstances, to its 
full. establishment throughout Upper India in 526 B.C., and giving contemporary 
records of the evouts in other countries bearing upon the development of religion, aul 
the dates whon other teachers preached Buddhistic doctrine, to its comprelension in 
Greoco in the Ath century B.C., until Asoka became the Emperor of Magudha, aud 
nally of Northeru Hidostan, i 259. Here w subsidinry table gives the ebronology 
of the events of his reign from his eouversion to Jainism in 256 to a life of piety, 
‘aud tondorness to all having life, to the edict of 282, which describes his former religi 






































‘great Buddhist missionary activity, leading to its adoption in China in place of Jainism 
bont 200. In 169, Jews brought back from the East a kuowledge of Eustom faiths. 
In 70, a lingam is worshipped in Bactria asa tooth of Buddha. For 500 yeurs the 
mythology of Buddhism goes on increasing. ‘The dispersion of Buddhism becomes 
accolerative early in tho Chiristion Era by the efforts of Brahma 
Tudia, until finally tho translation of Buddhist scriptures ani co 
activa at about the same time that the Christian gospels are disseminated. ‘his briet 
‘summary shows what a wide expanse of the World's religious history is comprehended 
in the first study. Its conclusions are coufirmed by the interesting lecture on 
“ Coincidences,” delivered some time ago by Professor Max Miiller. 

‘The second set of chronological tables. is appenied to a study of the historical 
religious development of the Indian Archipelago aud adjacent States, called ‘Tran 
India, commences with the oeenpation of ‘Tonkin in 2857 B.C., proceods rapidly to the 
development of the wealth and civilization of India in 500 B.C., the civilization of 
‘Traus-India by the Hiudoos in 100 B.C., the embassy from Romo to Cochin Chinn iu 
222 A.D,, the failure of Theodosins’s eruel attempts to suppress paganism in 384, the 
acceptance of Buddhism by Japan in 552, the peaceful spread of the Iudinu faiths in the 
7th century, the attempt to efface them in Toukin in 767, the concession of home rale 
there in 875, to our own times. 

‘The thind table treats mainly. of Mazdean times, boginuing with Turauian migrations 
towards India in the 24th eeutury B.C., and leading through the teuching of Pythagoras 
in 645, the Unilding of the second temple at Jerusalem, in the 4th century B.C., the 
foundation of the Parthian empire in 261, its oxtension by Mithradates IL in 127, its 
conquests iu Syria, Bactria, and tho Punjaub in tho Ist eentury B.C., to the commeuce- 
meut of the Christian Era, the siege of Jerusalem, the foundation of the Sasanian 
Empire in 228, the conversion of Coustantive, the growth of the Romaus, the clnim to 
papal supremacy, the Mahamadan bejira, aud the end of the Sasanian dynasty in 650. 
‘This table illustrates the ‘Traus-Persian Zaratbustra or Zoroaster and his faith iu Ahura 
or Aurhra Masda, one supreme God, giver of life and wisdom. E.W.B. 
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AUSTRALIAN OBJECTS IN THE PITT RIVERS MUSEUM, OXFORD. 
1. SWANNECKEO BOOMERANG OF UNUSUAL’ FORM, FROM MACARTHUR RIVER, GULF OF CARPENTARIA. 
2. SWANNECKED BOOMERANG OF ORDINARY “TYPE 

3.6, BAMGU TRUMPETS FROM THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Australia. ‘With Plate G, 1-2. Balfour. 
A Swan-neck Boomerang of wrusual form. Communicated by Henry Balfour, 

M.A., Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 27 

‘Lam anxious to draw attention to the implement shown in Plate C, fig. 1, in onder 
that I may ascertain whether any similar boomerang exists in other musoums or collec 
tions. ‘The specimen is in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, having formerly beon iu Mr. 
Norman Hardy's collection. Tustead of being eut out of a single piece of wooil specially 
selected for the purpose, as is the case with the swan-necked boomerang, x usually xeon 
(oue of which is figured for comparison, Plate C, fig.2), this example his heen apparently 
made from an ordinary boomerang having hut slight curvature, and the spur at the end 
iy formed by fixing with gum a flat piece of wood to the boomerang heal, ‘Che spur 
is painted in red und white patterns, and the boomerang is coated with red ochre, ‘The 
spur is protected with a shenth of melatenen bark, ‘The hook-like spur is 6} inches 
long. This specimen was procured from natives of MacArthur 
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Australia. ‘With Plate ©, 3-5. 
‘Three Bambu Trumpets from Northern Territory, Sonth sustratia. Connie 
nieutod by Henry Balfour, M.Ay Curator of the Pit Rivers Aton, Oxtorl. 2B 
I have receutly been uble to xocure for the Pitt Rivers Muse 
examples of the trumpets mae by natives of Northern ‘Territor 
rogion between Ports Hasington and Darwin (Plato C, 3-5). ‘Though characteristic of 
this particular region, comparatively few of these instruments have found their way into 
museums. ‘They are of interest ws being of very limited range, and as boing win 
instruments of music, a vluss which is very poorly represented among native Austruliais. 
Wooden tubes, ipirra, hollowed out by whito wits, were obtained by the members of the 
jon in Central Australia, ‘hese wore uscd for singing through, and not 
for blowing ax trumpots (Spencer uid Gillen, p. 607). W. E. Roth mentions emu 
calls consisting of hollow logs, 2} to 8 foot long, which are blown ito to praduce a 
sound, as being used throughout North-West Central Queensland (Ethuological Studies, 
p-97). Unless one includes the “bull-roarers” as wind instruments, ns one should «lo, 
Ido not recall any other wind musical instruments in Australia excepting the bambi 
trumpets of the Northern ‘Territory. Coppinger (+ Voyage of tho ¢ Alert,’ 1883, p. 204) 
saw in a camp of the Lurikia tribe, Port Darwin, pieces of hollow reed about 4 fect 
“ Jong, which they blew like eow-horms.” R. Etheridge dexeribes and figures 
(“Macleay Memorial Volume,” 1893, Linn. N.S.W.) three bambu  trampers 
obtained by Mr. H. Stockdale from the Alligator tribe, Port Essington, varying from 
B feet to 8 fect 3 inches in length, nud from quite straight to strongly euved. All are 
engraved on the surface, J. E. Partington figures (Albnm of the Pacific.” I. ser., 
363, fig. i.) a straight example from Port Essington, called ebero, which is in the British 
Museum ; alto (IIL ser., pl. 136, figs. 2 and 3) a specimen (37 inches) from the Gulf of 
Carpentarin, ooloméa, * blown like x bullock horu,” and one from Western Queeusland 
(8 feet 6 inches), of which it is said, “the performer sings into one end.” Both these 
instruments are in the Adelaide Muscum. Of the xpecimens which are figured here 
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(Plate C), number 1 is of small size (31} inches), very slightly curved, reddened all 
over, and scratched and dotted over the surface. Number 2 is of large size (3 fect 
10} inches across the carve), is strongly curved, and tapers somewhat from end to end. 
‘The surface is scraped, reddened, and finely engraved in places, figures of the dugong 
and turtle being discernible ; black gum has been smeared on tie larger end. The native 
name is given as mam-ma-lie. Both these were procured by Mr. J. V. Parkes, Inspector 
of Mines, in 1891, near Port Essington, and were in the collection of Mr. Norman 
Honly recently presented to the Pitt Rivers Museum by Mr. R. F. Wilkins. 

‘Phe third specimen (No. 8) is nearly straight, 4 fect 3} inches long, tapering 
slightly. ‘The silicious cortex is scraped away in bands at the nodes, the intervening 
spaces being ronghly evgraved in zig-zags. The lower end has been conted with 
*bluckboy” gum. I purchased this specimen from an English dealer, and it probably 
comes from the Port Essington distriet. 

Tn all the specimens the ends are cut off square, and the nodes have been broken 
through, so that the instraments are merely plain tube-trumpets. HB. 











India: Madras. Fawoett. 

Notes on the Démbs of Jeypur, Visagapatam District, Madras Presidency. 
Communicated by F. Faweett, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological 
Institute, 

‘The Démbs are nu outeast jungle people, who inhabit the forests on the high lands 
fifty to eighty or one hundred miles from the east coast of India, about Vizagapatam, 
Boing outeast, they are never allowed to live within a village, but have their own little 
hamlet adjoining a village proper, inhabited by people of various superior castes. 

It is fairly safe to say that the Démbs are akin to the Pands of the adjoining 
Khond country, a pariah folk who live amongst the Khonds, and used to supply the 
human victims for the Mérish sacrifices. Indeed the Khoods, who hold them in con- 
temptuous inferiority, call them Dombés ass sort of alternative title to Pins. ‘The 
Paldis of the adjoining Savara or Saora country are also, doubtless, kinsmen of the 
Démbs. 

‘In most respects their condition is a very poor one. ‘Though they live in the best 
part of the Presidency for game, they know absolutely nothing of bunting, and 
cannot even handle a bow and arrow. They have, however, one respectable quality, 
industry, and are the weavers, traders, and money-lenders of the hills, being very 
useful as middlemen between the Khonds, Savras, Gadaben, and other hill-people, on 
the one hand, and the traders of the plains on the other. I am informed, on good 
authority, that there are some Démbs who rise higher than this, but eannot say whether 
those are, or are not, crosses with superior races. Most likely they are; for most of the 
Dombs are arrant thieves. 

Tt was this propensity for thieving, in fact, which bad landed some hundreds of 
them in the jail at Vizagapatam when I visited that place lately, and gave me the 
opportunity of recording their measurements, and of making some notes of their 
‘customs; and these measurements and notes I now submit for what they may be 
worth, as bearing on the Dravidian problem of Southern and Central India, 

‘Tribal Divisions —With one exception, all the individuals in the tabular list given 
below, are Paidi Démbs. The one exception is No. 22 in my notes, who is an Augnia 
Démb. Between Augnia and Paidi Démbs there is no intermarriage, and the Augni 
fare reckoned inferior “because they eat frogs.” Both, on the other hand, eat beef, 
which, it is hardly necessary to say, is eaten in Southern India by none but those on the 
lowest step of the social ladder. No doubt there are other tribes of Démbs also -besides 
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the Patdi and Angnia; but these are the only tribes wi 
contact. 


Anthropometric Observations. 





h which I have come 








Phe tabular analysis wh 





th follows gives the results 


























(in centimetres) of my measurements of the Démbs in the jail at Visagapatn : — 
s Aver ver faxi- ie lean tean | Averuge 
"dreenuimeten | |ASEME | Se) Nas Ff | ame Bho, oe 
statue = = =| 190-0 { aot-9 | zo- | anaes | ana-2 | 18> 
eight ating = «| ro-7 | tes | wea | rea | oman | a8 
» knooting = | ret | nig-2 | aga-s | nig-2 | wea | aes 
sm ef tmnen | arte | anton | asses | aren | aot 
Chest measurement, +] Be 188 as | | Ww 
Shoulder, witty §~ =| ata | ane7 | any | | ww 
veteoat = = ef aoa | apa | ase | and | gee | ata 
wy bands tengts =f aco | awe | aga | ara | ano | ar 
cr Cr as ee | 7 
wf tndtager =] aos | roy | ate | aoe | 10° 
npg wine «| aoa | ave | aes | gee | a 
ratte | ated | aso | aro | an | 2 
en with sf a] oe |e | : 
cophaite length = =| 186 | aes | 20-0 | 
» with ef ee | ee | ae | 
igonineongth >| 10-7 | tos | tes 
Biygomaciotaged =| 18-0 | age | ee | 
Maxtloaygomatic wr] va | sre 
Nual boy ==] a8 | a | 
» width - = . Be a8 aa | 
"ier - s| act | 868 | 10-0 
Vortex totrags - «| tad | ie | M40 
skin + | 8a | aes | agen 
‘Midfinger to patella | ue 5 1512 | 
‘Weight (Ihe, avdp.) =| 108-9 | 103-7 | aatee | 

















+ N.B, In oven individuals the left foot was longer thy 


Colour of the Skin.—Of the total number, 34°9 per cent. were hetween Nos, 28 
and 43 of Broca’s colour-typess 21°7 por cout. were of No, 28; 21°7 por cout, of 
No. 85; 21°7 per cent, of No, 43. 

Colour of the Eyes.—Ot tho total number, 4 per cent. were durker than No. I. of 
Broca’s colour-types; 82 per cent. were of No. I. ; 28 per cent. were between No, I. aud 
No. I1.; and 86 per cont, were of No, II. or lighter. 

General Physical Characteristies—I append more detailed descriptions of five 
individuals, taken at random from the first dozen in my list, as follows :— 

No, 1—Glabella and orbital ridges prominent ; nasal noteh deep. Hair on the 
head plentiful ; no hair on the cheeks ; slight monstache and beard; none on tive 
chest; uone visible on the arms; moderate hair on the legs. Ear lobes and 
helix of left ear pierced ; this applies to all the individuals examined, Second toe 
slightly longer than the big toe. 

CJ 
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‘No, 2,—Orbital ridges fairly prominent ; nasal notch deep. Hair on the head 
plentifal and somewhat grey: none on the checks ; slight moustache and beard ; 
none on the chest ; lair scarcely visible on the arms; moderate to slight on the 
legs. 

‘No, 8.—Glabella and orbital ridges uot apparent ; uasal notch slight, Hair 
‘ou the head plentiful ; noue ou the checks ; slight monstache and beard ; none on 
slight on the legs. ‘Tattooed on the right fore-arm. 

No. 5—Glabella and orbital ridges seareely apparent; asal notch deep. Hair 
on the head plentiful, and mixed with grey ; none on the checks ; very slight 
moustache and beard ; none on the chest and arms ; n few linirs on the calves of 
the legs. ‘Tattooed. 

No. 8.—Glabella not apparent ; orbital ridges very slight ; nasal notch very 
slight ; nasal line slightly depressed (this is unusual); nasal spine not apparent, 
Hair on the head plentiful aod greyish ; none on the cheeks ; slight moustache 
and beard ; vo sign of hair on the chest; seareely apparent on the arms; very 
slight on the logs. 

Some of those who were measured subsequently were more hairy than these. 
No. 19, in particular, was abvormally hairy in the armpits, aud rather thickly covered 
the abdomen and legs. But he was fair of colour, aud probably a cross. ‘The 
kest individuals, on the other band, seemed to have diverged leust from 1 common 
type, and these, as a rule, had little or no hair on the cheek, slight moustache and beard, 
uo hair on tho chest or arms, aud very little on the legs. 

Thave noted that these Ddmbs sre nucommonly like the onlinary Madras Pariah, 
but slightly fairer ; all had, like the Pariah, a very strong and uupleusant odour. ‘They 
‘wore an ilnade and poor-looking lot of men ; ove only, ont of 25, heing really well- 
sbuped and sturdy. One only showed signs of incipient baldness. ‘The teoth of all 
wore excellent. 

Tattooing —This is done by Gojjias, or rather by the women of that people, 
‘The nutive name for the tattooing is bana. ‘The patterns, of which examples are given 
below, ure extremely rade. No.1 measured 7 ex. from top to bottom, the strokes 





the chest or arms 
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represent a scorpion, and the dots jasmine flowers, No. 2 represents “flowers.” No. 3, 
fon the left forearm, represents a scorpion and some stars. No. 4, also on the left 
forearm, represents the moon and stars. No. 5 is known by the name Kattiei, but T 
conld not discover what it is intentel to be, No. 6, of uncertain siguifieauce, was 
trttooed (10 x 7 em.) on the left forcarm. No.7, which closoly resembles No. 3, ancl 
measures 4 x5 em, on the right forearm of the sume individual, Nos. 8 9, and 10 are 
unexplained. No. 10 is sometimes ornamented also with dots, No. 11, tattooed on the 
left deltoid, represents w man, the moon, stars, aud a necklace. No, 12 was tattooed on 
Voth shoulders of oue may. Its elements closely resemble those of No, 11, and represent 
‘man and a woman, several moons, the sun, a nocklace or chain, and more stars. ‘These 
patterns were said to be, one and all, purely ornamental, and not in any way connected 
with totems or tribal emblems, 

Personal Nanes.—The following were the namos of individuals who were 
examined :—Korkért Bahuda, Batra Billai, ‘Tukiri Bondiri, Kosulin Bhimadu ; other 
family names noted are Kira, Bago, Thiila, Bishan, Nagabu, Benkiti, Ghorn, Mandi, 
Chélis other personal names are Niro, Buden, Bakida, Sukkumon, Porya, Dhimabhandu, 
Goan, e 

Marriage Customs.—Vho Dams observe the general rule of Southern Tudia, ‘The 
children of n brother nud sister may mary, and always do x0, if it ean possibly be 
nged, as this is tho “propor marringo” ; It the children of brothers, or the 

A man may mary the widow of his elder brother, 
unger brother, ‘The family name alveraly mentio called vamsha s 
aud no persons of the same ransha can muy. ‘Lhe fribe, however, i endogamous ; 
a Paidi, for example, must marry a Paidie Tho irl joins her husband's eamshas 
inheritance is throngh the futher ; and it is Air name that the children beur. 

















































support ; but the first marriage alon 
‘of the caste people in the villnge arranges the ma 
reoeives tivo new cloths after the ceremony from the futher of the 
‘aro always arranged by the elders. ‘The bridegroom takes a mat, a 
affion, and, followed by Kome of his relatives, goes to the bride's house. ‘There the 
soos what he hus brought, A new etoth is put on the bride, and her hands aro 
hose of the bridegroom, A fenst follows in the bride's house. ‘Then all wo 
to the brideytoom's house, where they wait until they have had three square meals, 

"Phe marriage of x xccond or third wife is sufficiently marked by w simple feast to 
the enste people, ‘The bride may be older than the husband, but her age ix not 
considered ; nor is it of any consequence whether sho hus attained puberty. 

Fertility It was noted, in the ense of that there was an 
average of four children in the fumilies of No. 13 himself, and of his three brothors and 
sisters. ‘The lurgest family consisted of nine children, seven boys and two girls. 

Religion could learn but little of the religion of the Démbs. ‘Their ebief god— 
probably an ancestral spirit—is culled Kaluga. ‘There is one in eneh village, iu the 
headman's house. ‘The deity ix represented by a pic-pieee, plac or over m new 
earthorn pot, smeared with rice and saffron powder, During worship, a silk cloth, a 
new cloth, or a wot cloth may he worn ; but one must not dress in leaves, Before 
mangoes tre eaten, the frst fruits are offered to the moon, at the full moon of the monch 
Chitra. 

‘Taboo—Monkeys, froys, anil cobras are taboo, and also the suméri tree (Cassia 
fistula), whieh bears « flower very like that of a laburmim. ‘The big lizard, cobras, 
frogs, and the erubs which are found in the puddy-fields, and are usually eaten by jungle 
people, may not he eaten, 
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Death Ceremonies —Ot these also I conld learn but little. ‘The dead are either 
buried, or, in the ease of a rich man, burnt; in the latter event, a feast must be given to 
the caste people, For cremation the dry wood of any tree, except the suméri, may be 
used, When the deceased is a father, a mother, or a wife, the hair on the head, 
moustache, and armpits is shaved off on the sixth, eighth, or twelfth day after 
death, 

Customs.—The lunguti, or small cloth worn over the groin by the males among the 
Hindus everywhere, is never worn among’ the Démbs by men, but ouly by cbildren, 
‘The hair is worn long ; but of the hair on the face only the moustache is not shaved. 
ving is performed every cight days. Men are said to shave also the parts about the 
groin; bat not the women, as is the general rale in Southern India, F, FAWCETT. 




















New Zealand. Edge-Partington. 
foto on the Matuatonga in the Art Gallery, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Communicated by J, Bdge-Partington, 30 





Among the many col corge Grey, and given 
to various institutions, there is a small bat very interesting one in the Art Gallory of 
Awokland, N.Z. ‘This collection contains perhaps the most sacred of all Maori relies 








ions made by the late Sir 








19. 1 rg 


(fig. 1-2). It is a figure standing about sixteen inches high, representing  buman 
form in a squatting position, with bands upon the breast. I am indebted to Mr. 
Josiah Martin, of Auckland, for the following note. 

The image is s Matuatonga, ot representation of the reproductive powers of 
mature, and is carved from a red volcanic stone foreign to New Zealand. It was 
given to Sir George Grey by the old tokunga, or priest, of the Island of Mokois, 
.on Lake Rotorua, under the following circumstances. The old man, finding that his 
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influence with the young people was being undermined by the Missiouaties, seut for 
Sir George Grey, then Governor’ of Now Zealand, and explained that this and other 
sacred relies had been brought by tho Bfaori priost in the eanoe from Hawaiki when 
the Arawa first landed on the island ; these relics had been kept sacred and secret 

none but the 
highest chiets 
and the to 
Junge veing 
allowed to see 
thom; and 
works of heal- 
ing and othor 
miracles were 
said to be per- 
formed by their 
aid. Ta order 
to sutinfy the 
desire of the 
poople for an 
oveasional 
glimpse of the 
swered and my- 
sterious —em- 








blew, a copy 
was | modelled 
+ but of much 
larger dimen 
ions (fig. 3). 
his figuro is 
4 foot 6 inches 
in boight; it 
woighs about 
1h tons, and is 
mail of a r 
found in the 








ueighbourhood, 
This didnot 
satisfy all tho 
votaries, who 
enquired as to 
how 0 Inrge 
& figure could 
have been 

¥1G. 8.3 hidden unde 
the mat of the priest who had possession of it on board the Arawa eauoe. The 
explanation was such an one as would under the circumstance be expected, that the 
figure, although ut one time no bigger than a man’s hand, had grown as the Maori 
race increased. The old tohunga asked Sir George to accept the charge of these 
precious relies, as the most terrible disaster would befall the Maori people should their 
gods (Atua) be profaned. Sir George took charge of the smaller relics, and advised 
that the large figure should have seoret burial. ‘This was done, Later, however, its 
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whereabonts becoming known, it was disinterred by some Enropeans ;. but by the order 
of the Government it was retamed to the Maoris and reburied in its old site on the 
Island of Mok: 





Tatuing : Pacific. ‘Woodford. 
Note on Tatu patterns employed in Lord Howe's Island. By C.M. Wooitord. gy 
Communicated by C. H. Read, F.S.A. 
The foll is an extract of a letter from Mr. C. M. Woodford, dated Tulngi, 
Solomon Islands, 5th November, 1900 
“1 have lntely paid » visit in ILM.S. Torch to Lord Howe's Group, or Ontong 
Java. went there to hoist the flag, as it has been coded to us hy the Gormans. I 
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Rox VIEW. BACK VIEW. 








nd you herewith a sketch of the usual pattern of tatning employed there. I. sketched 
it from life, and it agrees almost exactly with x similar sketch I made fourteen years 
ago.” 
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New Hebrides. Edge-Partington. 

Feathered Arrows from Espiritu Santo, New Hebrides, Commuieted Wy QQ 
Rilge-Partington, 

Some yoars ago T purchased from a missionary resident 
some feathered arrows which he had obtained from n vessel trading 
A selection of these I figured in my Ethwographical Album, 
the Catalogue of the Musoum Godeffroy, Plate XXIL, Fig. 9, « feathered arrow 
figured as coming from the New Mebrides(2). I have lately been in eomnn 
with Mr, Charles Hedley, of the Australian Museum, Sydney ; he has kindly furvished 
me with short copy of a paper read by our Fellow, Mr. Norman Harty, before the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales, when he exhibited feathered arrows which he 
had himself obtained on tho island of Espiritu Santo. He considers that these arrows 
fare an indigenous proiuetion and without any foreign suggestion, ‘The shafts, he says, 
tare formed from n reed (Phragmites communis), the fenthers are thoxe of the common 
fowl and are set parallel to and bowed from the shaft, and are Inshed on by narrow strips 
of smooth fibre, probably from the stem of the banana plant, J, BaP, 
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REVIEWS. 
Ontario. Boyle. 

Areheologion! Report, N88. eing part of Anpeniis to the Report af the gay 
Minister of Education, Ontario. Printed by order of the Logislutive Asvembly. 
‘Toronto, 1898, 8vo, pp. vii, 211 (Inclulig index). With 19 plates aml 24 illustrations 
in the text. 

Archeological Report, 1899. Being part of Appendix to the Report of the Minister 
of Education, Ontario. Printed by onler of the Legislative Avsembly. ‘Loronto, 1900. 
8vo, pp. ix, 199. With plans and illustrations in the text. 

text of series compiled by Mr. David Boyle, the 
‘curator of the museum at Toronto, ‘They aro recone of the objeots nequired from year 
to year by the museum, which under the wise policy of the Hon, Dr. Roxs, formerly 
Minister of Education and now Premier of the Province of Ontario, and the skilfal 



























North American continent. It is parti 
the Canadian aborigines. ‘The systematic exploration of prehistorie sites under the 
direction of Mr. Boyle and a competent staff is not ouly increasing the wealth of the 
museum, but is adding year by yeur to our knowledge of the predecessors of the present 
population of the Province. ‘The more remarkable of the objects obtained by these 
explorations are figared, with plans of the sites and views. ‘These illustrations greatly 
augment the value of the Reports, 

‘During the Inst two or three years w further step lis been taken. Following the 
example set by the Bureau of Ethnology ani several of the museums in the United 
States, an effort has been made to aequire and embody in the Report information as to 
the present state of the aboriginal populations in the Provinee, Mr, Boyle himself 
undertook the study of the pagan Iroquois, With the as of Mr. Brant-Sero, a 
Mohawk, and Ka-nis-han-don, a Seneca chief, through whom he was enablel to get a 
Jarge number of details and ascertain the meaning of ceremonies he witnessed, he has 
produced in the Report for 1898 a most valuable monograph on the religion of the 
Troquoiy as now practised. Iroquois paganism is not to-day what it was three centuries 
ago, before the Jesuit missionaries had penetrated into the Canadian wills, Prophets 

cay 
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hhad at varions times ere then appearod ; bat they had offected little if anything towards 
raising their follow-countrymen in faith or morals. The teaching of Christianity, how- 
ever, proved a new and potent influence. Mr. Boyle adopts the view—and it is, I 
believe, the better opinion—that the Great Spirit, the Master of Life, was unknown to 
the American tribes until the white man set foot on their shores. The acceptance of the 
iden of the Supreme Being has introduced a new force iuto aboriginal religion.” A 
succession of prophets has arisen in various tribes daring the last two centuries, all of 
whom “havo been consciously or unconseiously indebted to the white man very 
considerably for the tone and tenour of their teachings.” 

‘The pagan Troquois of whom Mr. Boyle writes follow the teachings of Ska-ne-o- 
dy-0, who received his revelation in the year 1790. ‘The object of these teachings is to 
preserve the Indians free from contamination with white men. Mixed marriages, cards, 

. drink, and Evropean musical instruments and medicines are forbidden. Gambling 
noconling to native fashion is, however, encouraged. Certain religious festivals are 
‘enjoined. Stress is laid upoa marriage, hospitality, and a high general morality ; 80 
much 40, says Mr. Boyle, “as to make one sometimes doubt the propriety of applying 
« the term ‘pagan’ to them [the Iroquois], although this name does not necessarily 
imply anything disreputable.” 

‘The anthor gives n detailed description of the Midwinter Festival, at which the 
White Dog is burned. ‘The reason for the sacrifice of the White Dog is unknown. 
‘Mr. Boyle discnsses the question without coming to any satisfactory conclusion. As at 
present obsorved, the animal is strangled and thon thrown on the fire with a quantity of 
tolnceo as a snctifice to the Great Spirit, with prayers for various blessings, of which 
health, abundance, aud content are the chief. Other festivals hero described are the 
Spring Sun Dance, the Green Corn Dance, and the Feast of the Skeleton. An account 
‘of tho important Society of the Falso Faces is also given, together with the myths 
relating to it, Nor are these the only important subjects dealt with. Among others may 
be mentioned ax of special interest, the Gentile organisation and government of the 
Troquois, their musio, their personal namos, and the origin and meaning of Niyoh, the 
wort! ow used for God. 

‘Troquois music is further described in the Report for 1499. Graphophone cylinders 
hhave boon nsed to take down the songs. These havo been reduced to our notation by 
Mr. Cringan, and are given, to the number of 47. Still more interesting is Mr. W. E. 
Connelly’s artiste on the Wyandots. Tt contains a careful account of the clan system 
from the oldest records to the prosent day, and of Wyandot government and proper 
names. 

‘This bare enumeration by no means exhausts the interest of the Reports. It is 
uficiont to indicate their value to anthropologists. Special reference, however, should 
also be made to the excellent reproductions in the Report for 1898 of photographs of the 
Troqnois, both individuals and groups, and of their dwellings. ‘They are fine, intelli- 
gont looking people, some of them even handsome according to European standard 

In the publication of these valuable Reports the Government of Ontario is giving 
fa lend to the Colonial Office of the Imperial Government. Enlightened statesman 
demands something more than the auuual publication of statistics of trade and police. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


[N-B—By the courtesy of Mr. Boyle, and of the Honourable Richard Harcourt, 
the successor of Dr. Ross as Minister of Education in Ontario, a limited number of 
copies of these Reports have been placed at the disposal of the Anthropological 
Institute, and may be obtained by students on application at 3, Hanover Square, 
London, W.—Ep.] 
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Asia. Futterer. 

Durch Adlon Bifahrungen, Formhuagen nd Summbuagen (ond 2. 
Geographische Charukter-Bilder). Von Dr. K. Futterer. With 203. Tlns- 
trations in the Text, 40 Platos, two Coloured Platos, and Mnp. Berlin, Reimer, 1901, 
Pp: Xxv, 545. Price 20 marks, 

Dr, Futtorer, Professor of Geology and tho allied studios in the Grand-Dueal 
‘Technical High School at Karlsruhe, gives us in this stont volume of 870 large octavo 
pages, the first fruits of the great Asiatic expedition of 1897-99, which was conducted 
by his friend Dr. Holderer of Heidelberg, and in which he took part as geologist, 
geographer, anthropologist, and general historian. Even the natural history department 
fell largely to his share ; most of the flowering plants from the Gobi Desert were 
collected by him the unbroken record of daily meteorological observations from 
Russian Turkestan to Shanghai, togother with unmerons deterninations of altitwles 



























and Intitudes are amongst the more important results of hix untiring energy, 
and of w fortunate arrangement with the lewlor of the expedition, by which our 
tmthor was enabled to devote most of his time to exclusively work. 





‘Tho rich and extremely diversified materials thus collected along w route extonl= 
ing from the Caspian Sea to the Pacific Ocoun will ultimately form the subject 
matter of threo uniform volumes, the contents of which ure thus distributed 
I, Geographical descriptions, incidents of travel, natural history, and ethnographic 
details, illustrated by numerous reproductions of photographs, nourly all taken by 
Dr. Futtorer himself; Il. Geological obsorvations and the discussion of tho moro 
important. genoral problems suggested by them ; IIL, Exsays on the meteorological, 
paleontological, zoologien}, und botanioal results of the expedition. 

OF this eneyclopwdie programme most of our renders will be mainly interested 
in that section which has already appeared, and is comprised between the two covers 
of the volume under notice. Here has beon brought together a great quantity of 
valuable ethuological matter carefully collected from regions which are seldom visited 
by good obsorvers, although presenting many points thet are attmetive to tho 
anthropological student. ‘This will bo at once apparent when it is stated that the 
route followed by the expedition traversed the whole of Western (Ruxsfan) and 
Eastern (Chinose) Turkostan, skirted the northern and more thickly inhabited districts 
of the ‘Tarim (Lob-nor) basin, penetrated enstwards to Hani (Khamil), crossed the 
Gobi wilderness from this placo in a xouth-custerly dircetion to the Kuku-Nor 
province of North-castern ‘Tibot ; here struck nguin eastwards over the Alweshan mango 
into Kansw; thence to Si-ngunefa, earliest sent of the Cuineso mee in the Wei-ho 
valloy, aud so on through the heart of China (just before the present troubles) to 
tho greut city of Han-kow, and down the Yung:tse-kiang to Shanghai. ‘Thus wero 
offered and largely utilized endless opportunitios of studying in their homes a grent nunber 
‘of peoples, such as the ‘Turkomans, the Usbogs, the Tajiks, Sartes, Galebas, Kirgiizes, 
Duvgans, Taranches, Kashgarians, Kalmaks, Eastern Mongols, Tanguts, and Chinese 
lectively almost evory imaginable shade of transition Letween the 
two gront Caueasic and Mongolie divisions of mankind. Uufortunately, owing to the 
lack of interpreters, and the eoyness or superstitious fears of the aborigines, especially 
in tho more remote eastern lauds, the attempts to procure anthropometric data mostly 
proved abortive, Hence the xccnrate measurements, which are here eonveniently 
tabulated in the appendix, are mainly confined to the Central and West Asiatic 
peoples, including various groups of Kirghizes, Surtes, and Kashgatiaus, But 
theso measurements extend in some instances to such minute details—colour of 
‘exposed aud covered parts, eraninl and pelvic indices, length of the extromities, of 
femur, tibia, digits, nails, texture of the hair, shape, position, and colour of the eye, 
fand so on—that they may be fairly deseribed as exhaustive, Jn fact, so far as 
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regards their physical characters certain natives of Chinese Turkestan are now better 
known to science than perhaps any single inhabitant of these islands. In other respects, 
also, the pietare is often very complete, and we learn, for instance, that the term Sart 
appears to have no ethnical value, thoagh this was no doubt already known in a 
general way from other sources. ‘Tie information on this subject embodied in the 
text iz supplemented in a note by further particulars from F. von Schwarz’s 
valuable work on Turkeston (Freiburg, Bulen, 1900). Althongl not without historic 
significance, Sart denotes at present little more than the settled as distinguished 
from the nomad populations in Ferghana and surronnding lands. Those more 
specially so designated nre the Aryan (Galeha) aborigines of the secluded 
upland valleys of the Oxus, many of whom, as we learn from Ch. de Ujfalvy, 
still speak archaic forms of the old Aryan stock Innguage. But the word has 
le range, and now comprises not only the majority of the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages in Russian Tarkestan, bat also namerous commuities in the Tarim basin, in 
Kashgarin, Bokhara, North Afghwnistan, aod Semirechisiski-krai, Most of the so-called 
Usbogs, who have abandoned the nomad intermingled with the primitive Aryan 
peoples of these regions, are scarcely to bo distinguished from the Sarts nd the.closely- 
allied ‘Tajiks of Persinn speech. But miscegenation of long standing prevails every- 
where in the Western and Central lands, where the Mongol element is chiefly betrayed 
by the nlmond-shaped oblique eyes, while “the further they recede eastwards the nearer 
do the tribes approach the genuine Mongol type, indicated by a lower stature, bronder 
feo and mouth, flatter nose, and seantier beard.” ‘The same phenomenon, which is 
here well illustrated by reprodlactions of several of the photographs taken by the author, 
‘was observed by Captain Yoaughusband, who, advancing from the opposite direotion, 
remarks that “as I proceeded westwanls I noticed a gradual, scarcely pereeptible, change 
“from tho round of © Mongolian type to a sharper and yet moro sharp typo of 
“feature. . . . . AS we get further away from Mougolin we notice that 
% tho faces become gradually longer and varrower” (The Heart of a Continent, 
p- 118). Hence, when the expelition reached the Koko-Nor district of North-east 
‘Tibet, it found itself surrounded by races of distinctly Mongol type. Here the 
Gominant people are the ‘Tanguts, who are fully described and recognised 
with Prievalsky and Rockhill to be a characteristic branch of the ‘Tibetan family. 
Amongst theso wild predatory tribes Dr. Futterot met with a more friendly recoption 
him in his frequent exenr- 
10 active part in the work of collecting, and became quite 
‘geological specimens, even in localities where the explorer las 
himself failed to find any. 

Students requiring to consult this storehouse of anthropological lore will be grateful 
to the author for a more copions index than is usually supplied to German works of this 
eharneter. A. H. KEANE, 









































India: Bibliography. Campbell. 

Iudex-Catalogue of Indian Official Publications in the Library of the British 
Museum. By Fraak Camplell. 1900. London, Library Supply Association, OO 
4to, pp. Prive 42s. nett. 

‘Phe size of the catalogue, which bas been compiled by Mr. Frank Campbell (late 
of the British Museim Library), and represents the Inbour of 18 years, is a fair 
indication of the enormous mass of Indian literature which now exists, as it is also a 
‘measure of the difficulty which besets any ordinary “reader” in extracting the special 
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document which he may require to illustrate any purtienlar subject, unless 
posted both in the namo of the originating department and in the exaet title of the work. 
Tt is hardly nocessary to emphasize tho value of the assistance tims afforded by 
Mr. Campbell's eatalogne, although it is (necessarily) incomplete, and does not 
ropresent even the whole of the British Muscum collection, Wat it docs 
provide a reference forthe more modern portion of the collec 
“ publications issued in India subsequent to the mutiny, so far 
“ been deposited in the library of the British Museum.” Reports issued as 

% parliamentary papers’ are not included except in rare instances, but there is a 
* considerable representation of Departmental Reports issued in London in couneetion 
“ with the India Office.” Works of n semicofficial uature have also heen included 
cortain instances. From a casual glace at the contents it would certainly appear that 
‘Mr, Frank Campbell's work is. sufficiently compreheusive to be a most valuable index to 
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Indian literature generally, und that he has eurned the thanks not only of the casual 
reader, but of many Indian officials for a work which will lighten their Iubour 
considerably. ‘T. H. HOLDICH. 
New Guinea. Fellows: Le Hunte. 





Guinea, No.2 (Lath April), No. 35, (25th 
No. 44 (21st due) of 1900, 

‘Phe first of thes despatches (No. 28) enclose the following aecount hy the 
Rev. 8. B. Fellows, of the Kabilala—Atonement or P ng Corempny—oF the 
un (‘robriand Group), who were lute 

“Atonement or Peace-making Ceremony of the Natives of Kiriwina—tuolw eane 
tw ask me to accompany him on the morrow to the Kabiluin, We arrange to 
at the ‘inland village of Obwerin, I was there early, aud about 9 o'clock ‘Taoln 
arrived with a numerous retinue, all fully armed with spears and shields amd long 
eapons, but T notived that in addition to the ordinary 
Guian is distinguish, he wos also wenring the sered 



























ing Labai 
Ax Obvweria was the first village in Tilntaula territory entered 
hy ‘Taolu, le was here formally received by ‘Tilataula chief, ‘his man, samed 
Kuno, rushed into the centre of the village, mud gesticulating like « madman, never 
‘once looking at ‘Tuolu, ut addressing him, and him only, ll the time. In effeet, he 
said: “Trolu, we are glad to see you. We acknowledge you as our Guia in 
“sovession to Enamwkala, We have had enough of fighting wn 

‘for making the atonement toxlay. All the ‘Tilutauln chiefs are wai 
‘Kabwaku. Let as go and make pence. ‘Then come back and live in your village, 
<Omarakuna, aud rule the country usa Grice should. Muke peace and keep the 
«pence ; pat away all the spears xo that there he no more war.’ ‘Then striking his fore= 
head with the palm of his bund—the usual pledge of a chief that he would 

dangor—he made a leap to where Taokn stood, grasped his hand, aut drew him to the 
path loading to Kabwaku. As a dramatic performance, Kunoi's action was perfect ; 
its effect on the men standing round was cleetrien!. ‘They simply ronred out their 
aeclunation to the Guia, aud shouklering their spears, they crowded pell-mell into 
the narrow track after their leaders. Beyoud the village the procession was marshalled. 
‘A. band of warriors took the lead, headed by a soreeror, who, with his coutinuons 
incantations, cleared our path of all a opie Following these came about twenty 
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women, camying on their heads the appeasing gifts for the Kabilula, then the chiots 
with more warriors, and behind eame the crowd. 

“Going in single file the column stretched out to a great length, At frequent 
intervals a wave of cheering ran down the line. ‘The excitement increased as we went 
along, and reached its climax in deafening acclaim as we entered Kabwaku, where 
‘Taolu was weleomed by Moliasi in fine dramatic style. ‘This was a prond day for s0 
young a chief as Moliasi; and he was equal to the occasion. In the Kabilula, equal 
presents are given and received on both sides, but the defeated chief, after seeking and 
receiving permission, has to enme to the village of his conqueror, and there make his 
offering of atonement. 

A clear space was quickly made in the middle of the village in frout of Moliasi’s 
house. ‘The multitude of armed men with their spears in their hands eagerly crowded 
round, At one end of the rough eircle stood Moliasi, stera and silent, surrounded by 
other chiofs of his side; at the other end Taolu and his friends were busy unpacking 
their things. ‘The proceedings were opened by Taolu rushing into the ring and 
carrying aloft a valuable armlet which he laid on the ground, at the same time erying 
out in aloud voice ‘Kam lula, Moliasi (thy atonement, Molias!). He immediately 
turned and retired, and the annlet was instantly snatched up and handed in by oue 
of Moliasi's men. Again and again Taolu repeatod this performance, each time 
bringing only one vaigua (article of wealth) and calling out the name of the chief t 
whom he was giving it, Some of his friends also did the same. Iv this way between 
thirty or forty different vaigua, cousisting of armlets, old stove tomahawks, necklaces 
of native money, &e,, &e., were presented and received. Then Taol ran in and made 
‘a speech to Molissi and his people, simulating furious passion as he sprang from side 
to side of the circle, and swung his arms about in energetic gestures. He addressed 
them as Bodagua (my younger brothers), and said, ‘I am weak to-day through the 
‘doath of my elder brother, Enamakala, Had he been alive to-day fe would have 
‘brought more waigua than you have men. I have brought you my own eaigua ns your 
‘Juda ; let that suffice. We are living in the bash, permit us to retara to our villages. 
“Put away your spears and let us work at our garleus that there may be plenty of 
“food for ourselves and our families.’ ‘Then Moliasi and other ‘Tilataula began 
to presont the return lula to Tuolu. In the same manner, one by one, article for artiolo, 
they laid down the exact equivalent of the eaigua they hnd received. After this they 





























mai their speeches, all of them defiuitely accepting Taoln as their Guiaw, 

“Ono old chief, Mosituli, told Taolu that this had been a young men’s war and s0 
the Kabilula was held in a young chief's village. A young chief, Meiosovalu, the right 
hand man of Moliasi, said that thongh he was young when Enamakala and his men had 
riven his people out of their village, he remembered the death of is relatives and the 
burning of his home. It was to take the mapula (payment) for this that he had fought, 
bat the present Kabilula settled: all. 





pleaded the claims of law and order and religion. 

“Then Taola made his way into the midst of Moliasi's men, and, holding hij 
stick of tobacco, he called out,‘ Which of you will take this tobacco and distribute 
it s0 that we may smoke a pipe of peace together?’ ‘Twenty eager hands were 
stretched out to grasp it, With the acceptance of this tobacco the Kabilula was 
completed, and the ceremony concladed.” 

‘No matters of anthropological interest are contained in despatches No. 85 and 44, 
but No. 36 contains the following =— 

“Notes on the Tribes of the Morehead River—The tribes met with on the Upper 
Morehead are named Sanana, Tagari, = Pirari, after the names of their villages. 
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‘They are apparently subdivisions of the Babiri tribe. Indications point to the probability 
that their populations were comparatively much more numerous than at. the present day. 
Without doubt their numbers have been diminished by the frequent onslaughts of the 
Tugeri tribe from Dutch New Guinea ; but these depredations have forced them to 
scatter, and it was not possible to arrive at so much as an approximate estimate of the 
population during a flying visit, 

“In stature these uatives are of a slightly taller average than the so-called Bugi 
tribe (see below), ‘Their musenlar physique is also superior to that of the Ineter people. 
‘The men, for the most part, go stark uaked, but some of them woar a grotesquely largo 
pubie shell, which, however, is as often to be seon hanging at the side or at the back as 
in its proper position, ‘The hair is eurly, and generally worn in thin plaits, into which 
is woven some vegetable fibre, ‘These Abres extend below the limit of the hair mut 
depend gracefully more than half-way down the back nnd over the shoulders. ‘The hair 
is shaved from off the upper part of the forchend. ‘There xoptums of their noses are 
invariably pierced, and many of thom in addition (particularly the Piruri natives) have 
large holes punctured vertically through the nostril. ‘There was a noticeuble seureity of 
body ornaments among them. In no case that camo under notice was anything worn 
in the nose, They vary in colour from a dark copper to black. ‘Their facial features 
differ to such au extent that no characteristic type could Le detected. Some have 
pinched crabbed features, while others have a fino aud gentle yet strong countenance, 
and between these two sevoral others approaching one or the other oxtreme were 
observed. ‘Lhe older men wear beards, which are neither trimmed nor eut. 

“The women, of whom only three were seen, wore potticonts of grass. ‘Their bair 
‘was cut moderately short. 

“A short vocabulary of their common language was taken, which may be useful as 
tan addition to that taken by Sir William MacGregor. ‘The name given by these people 
to tho Morehead River is Totogaba.” 

N.B.—The Bugi tribe (above mentioned) consists now of the remnants of the 
original mainland tribe of that uame, the Wasi tribo from Strachun Island, and others 
whose persecution by the ‘Lugeri invaders has inducod them to gather together for 
refuge at Bugi, where they have protection under a small detachment of armod native 
‘constabulary. . H. RAY 




















France: Reindeer Period. Girod and Massénat. 

Les Stations do ge du Reomne dans it Vallée de la Visi ot de lu go 
Corréze. Documents recueillis et publiés par Dr. Paul Girod et Elie Massénat, 
Laugerie-Basse ; Industrie, Sculptures, Gravures. Paris, J. B. Baillidre et fils, 1900, 
Ato, pp. viii + 101, with 110 plates and 42 pp. of explanation. 

For some five-and-thirty years M. Masséunt has been « diligent explorer of the 
eaves and rock-shelters in the valleys of the Véztre and the Corréze, Preliminary 
notices of his work have appeared from time to timo, but no detailed aud systematic 
‘account has yet been published, His very extensive collection is now in the care of 
Prof. Girod, of Clermont Ferrand, who has co-operated for many years with 
‘M, Massénat. They believe that the time has come for the preparation of a complete 
work, dealing exhaustively with the subject; and they accordingly propose to issue 
‘a series of monographs describing all the stations which they have explored and all 
the objects which have been collected. ‘The volume before us is the first of the series, 
Tt is devoted to the station of Laugerie-Basse, a locality of singular interest, inasmuch 
as it presents a typical illustration of the life i industry of the Magialenian age. 
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‘As this is the first instalment of the great work which it is proposed to publish, it 
contains some preliminary matter of a general character, including a brief survey of 
the prehistoric remains throughont the valleys of the Vézére and the Corréze. About 
1860 Jouaunait found worked flints in certain caves in Dordogne. But as far back 
as 1842 the College of Brive hd acquired the uatural history cabinet of the little 
College of Azerac, and it was found that this collection contained « number of objects 
worked in flint and in reindeer-antler, together with reindeer bones, evidently of local 
origin, but without any record of their discovery. A new epoch in the history of 
archeological work in Périgord was opened up, however, in 1862, when Edouard 
Lartet had his attention directed to the Dordogue eaves through some specimens sent 
to Paris by Abel Laganne, of Les Eyzies, Everyone knows how Henry Christy 
threw himself into the work, eonjointly with Lartet, and how the results were eventually 
given to the world in the famous Religuice Aquitanice. 

Te was about 1865 when Mf. Massénat commenced his researches by investigating 
some stations on the Corréze, whence he proceeiled to the stream of Planchetorte, where 
his work was carried on partly iv association with Philibert Lalande, Passing on to 
the Véztre, he set himself to explore patiently and systematically many of the statious 
which had previously been subject to only hasty examination, From his wile know- 
ledge of the relies of the so-called “ Reinleor Age he is led to recognize three epochs 
corsespouding with those of de Mortillet, bnt named according to the typical stations. 
Tustend, therefore, of the terms “ Magdalenian,” *Solntrian,” and * Mousterian,” he uses 
respectively the terms “epoch of Laugerie-Basse,” “of Cro Magnon,” and “of Le Moustier.” 

‘The station of Laugerie-Basse was originally explored by Christy and Lartet, and 
by de Vibraye ; but M. Massénat has perseveringly continued the work in a most 
detailed and careful manuer. ‘The reeults are fully set forth in the present work. ‘The 
wealth of material discovered at this station is illustrated by no fewer than 110 quarto 
plates, lithographed by Dr. Girol, representing a great series of implements in flint, 
quartz, ivory, and reindeer-natler, together with a uumber of interesting engravings and 
senlptures of the Reindeer Age. F. W. RUDLER. 

















Savoy : Ethnology. Pittard. 
Note Prolininaire sur UBdinologic do la Savoie ct de la Haute-Savoie. 9 
Engene Pittard. (Extract from Le Globe, Genvva, Sine 1900.) 

‘This note is intended to indicate the present state of the anthor's investigutions 
into the Ethnology of Savoy, and to express the conclusions he has s0 far arrived at, 
subject to revision in a larger communication to be subsequently made in collaboration 
with Dr. J. Carret. M. Pittard shows that pale-ethnologists have found that a 
brachycephalie group inhabited the Inke dwellings of Savoy in the early polished stone 
period, aud were displaced in whole or part by a dolichocephalic people who also lived 
as lake dwellers. ‘Towards the end of the Bronze Age, this part, of Europe was invaded 
in foree by  brachycepbalic population from across the Alpine passes. ‘The author 
Aescribes the ethnic distribution in Savoy as based on Lagneaw’s researches, deals 
briefly with the Burgundian invasion of the Sth contury of our era and with the 
Saracen cceupation, and passes on to eraniological evidence. M. Pittard having studied 
165 skulls from this neighbourhood, finds they fall into two definite groups, a 
dolichocephalic of 15 and a brachycephalic of 126 crania respectively. ‘The 
brachycephalic skulls being slso leptoprosopic and leptorhine are closely allied to 
those of the Valais, the Grisons, aud Auvergne. ‘The dolichocephalic group, relatively 
so feebly represented, is regarded ax Burgundian. At first sight it would seem that 
amovg the present population of Suvoy brachycephaly is associated with short stature 
and with relative Blonduess. F.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 


East Africa, With Plate D. Sharpe. 
A Carved Stool and other objects from British Bast Afriea, Communi 
cated by Alfred Sharpe, C.B., Assistant Commissioner of Ugand 39 

‘The three objects described below were obtained hy Mr, Alfred Sharpe, C.B., 
Assistant Commissioner of Uganda, wero exhibited on his behalf at a meeting of the 
Anthropological Institute on November 27th, 1900; sind have been presented by him to 
the British Museun, ‘The following brief account of them is compiled from the objects 
themselves, aud from memoranda snpplied by Mr. Sharp. 

No. 1 is a stool of soft white wood, artificially bluckonod on the surface. Tt is 
25 inches high, aud consists of w squatting female figure resting on a plain, solid, 
cireular pedestal, and supporting with npraised arms a plain civenlar seat, the upper 

1h is slightly coueave, ‘The female figure is remarkable for the elaborate 
representation of prominent cheloid ornaments on the flauks and abilomen, and for the 
peculiar treatment of the hair, which is well shown in side andl back view, (Plate D.) 

‘The stool comes from tho district immediately west of the Luapula or Lualuba 
river, immediately after its exit, towards the north, from Lake Mwern. ‘The natives 
there constantly make thoso stools, of different sizes und patterns. Mr. Sharpe ails that 
ho has seen some beautifully enrved onos at the trading station of the Africnn Lakes 
Corporation at the north-cast corer of Lake Mwer. 

No. 2is a double gong, 16} inches high, of peculiar form, hammered together out of 
two thick sheots of soft iron. It has no clapper, and was apparently, intended to be 
struck from without. It comes from the town of Kuzembe, just south of Lake Mweru, 
Kavombe's is one of tho oldest known “dynastios” in the southern hulf of Central 
Africa, Dr. Livingstone, when at Kazombe's, traved hack  anmber of generations of 
“ Kazombes,” each succeeding chief being enlled hy the samo name. A Kazembe was in 
full swing at the time of Laccriln's journey in 1797 (see Burton's Land of the Cazembes, 
pe 4); and when there in 1890, 1892, and 1899 Mr. Sharpe saw abandoned sites of 
several old towns of the Knzcnbe's. _Kazembe, the present ebief, told Mr. Sharpe that 
his ancestors cxmo from Miata Yamuo, on tho Kasai, Many of the customs at 
Kazembo's aro more similar to those of the west of Afrien than to those of the ex 
half of the continont. ‘The natives suy thut these bells are not mae now, and th 
aro very old. Mr, Sharpe suw two or threo of them. 

No. 8 is a perforated stone object liko the head of » hammer or mace. 
6} inches long, 3 inches broud, aod 1} inches thick. ‘This obje 
© Mumbwe” country, which lies near the south end of Lake Tanganyika, 2,000 fect 
above the lake, and 5,000 above sew level. ‘The natives find these objects in the ground, 
but do not know their origin, and call them mina ya mlunga, ie “Stones of God,” 
meaning “snperuutural stones.” ‘They are sometimes round, instead of oval, and 
sometimes larger, sometimes smaller, than this example, Similar stones were found by 
‘Theodore Bent at Zimbabwe, and there are similar stones in the Gizeh Maseum at Cairo, 
which were taken from Bgyptinn tombs of early date. Mr. Shurpe knows of no other 
localities in Africa, except those mentioned above, where these stones are found, 

































































































Egypt: Prehistoric. Randall-Maclver. 
‘A Prehistoric Cemetery at El Amrah in Egypt: Preliminary Report of 
Excavations. By D. Runiall-Maclver, M.A. Layeook Studont of Egyptology at 40. 
Worcester College, Oxford. 
‘The village of El Amrah lies shout six miles to the south of the famous site of 
Abydos, where Professor Flinders Petrie has for the past two seasons Leon engaged 
co] 
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Tt has heen known for some 
vortrhood, hnt their precise 
x had been published which 


unravelling the diffieult history of Egypt's earliost ki 
yeurs that valuable prel existed in the ne 
‘echarueter could hardly be appreciated, inasmuch us not! 

could he called a record of the excavations mule there. Tt was with some anxioty that 
Mr. Anthony Wilkin and I, to whom Professor Petrie entrusted this part of the 
eoucession granted to him by the Department of Antiquities, commenced our season's 
work. A site which had been already dug uo les than four times, first by native 
plauderors, and then by professed’ archreologists, might well have been supposed to be 
entirely exhausted. Tam happy, however, to be able to state that onr success has far 
surpassed our modest expectations, ad purpose in the following pages to give a brief 
résumé of results which will soon be published in full in the official memoir of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, at whose expense the work is being conducted. 

‘The cemeteries on which we have heen engaged are sitnatedl close to the cultivation 
on the table-land, 
between two wile 
valleys whieh run 
down from the 
upper desert « short 
distance worth of 
_ EI Amrah, Here 
w tract of many 
acres of broken 
gronud testifies to 
the cupidity, if not 
to the knowledge 
of previous grave- 
hunters. At the 
south-west corner 
shenls of broken 
pottery showed that 
many at least of 
the graves were of 
probistorie date, and it was at this point that we began to excavate on December 22nd. 
It soon becume evident that « 
large unmber of graves had 
not been opened, while others 
had been insafficiently cleared. 
After a month’s work three 
hundred graves had been fally 
registered from u piece of 
‘ground measuring only about 
15,000 square yards. ‘This 
provell to be the outire extent 
of w sinall but highly interest: 
ing prohistoriecemetery, which 
may have originally contained 
some 600 or 700 graves. In 
date it ranged from the very 
earliest. “ New Raco” 
throngh the entire middle 
period down to the beginniug of the Late Prehistoric.” ‘The graves yielded not ouly 
great quantity, of the objects flee ty all who have studied this period (pottery, 
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ivories, slate palettes, &c.), hut also a certain number which are wholly new in charaeter 
‘The most interesting ure those which bear direct x 
in the country at thut time, Tn the rubbish of 
which evidently represented 
a house, the next day more 
pieces were turned ont which 
fit well together «nd almost 
complete the whole, ‘The 
house (shown in fig. 1) is 
oblong iu shape, sloping buck 
from the base and reenrved 
at the top. From its form ir 
nay he supposed that it was 
built of wattle and wud ; at one end ix depicted a door (probably of wood), aunt at the 
other two small windows, No roof wax found, but if it is po from 
the vonstruction of graves which occur in our second cemetery, it must have consisted of 
boughs on whieh was lnid a wattle 
work of tavigs covered with ann 

‘Phe © New Ruew” had probably 





upon the life of the people who lived 
plundered grave was found » fragnent 
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even more oveasion to use boats ean 
the mater Byyptinns for there ix no 
doubt that dhe country was far more 
swampy then than it is now, Te ix 
thonyht that some of there bouts 
are ropresented on their wi 
“decorated” pottery, In our first 
netery were found pottery models 
of two, If ot three, different Kinds, 
but they de not resemble those figured 
the pottery. Again, that th 
“New Race” were a hunting peop! 
as long heen known fron 
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carvings und drawings, ax woll ax interred from the objerts which aveur in ho 
Bue it must vow bo added tht they were a pastoral people : far in no less than three 
graves wore found pottery wroups of kine. ‘The yrave from which the best group came 
(eee fy. 2), wus that of w nnn who hebl in his hind w mele! baton of olay, the atom of 
which was painted with a spiral rat band 
like w leather thong, while the heud of it 
with black lines; some fine pottery coms 
ploted hiv tombefurniture, Of weapons of 
war and the chase figs, S11 will give 
. The breccia axe (fig. 3), the 
mace-heads (figs, 4-6), and the forked 
hhunting-lanee of flint (figs. 7-11) all came 
from the same grave, which, inde, con i 
od five of these Imex, a remarkable 
out at w time when they must have wen very rue ant costly. ‘The weapons und 
implements in these graves are generally of stone. Copper ix always rare, though 
oecurring occasionally even in the earliest stage of the prehistoric. Fig, 12 shows new 
type of copper dagger found in u plundered grave of the middle Prehistoric period. 
Flint implements of oue class or auother oaeur in almost every gave, though the fue 
[1] 
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specimens are, of course, uncommon. In several enses a sinall sheaf of flakes has been 
found lying between the bands and head; and one grave, from the number and variety 
of the flakes and implements found 
in it, would soem to have been that 
of a professional flint-knapper. 
Other erafts are represented by 
the excellent cloth nsed to wrap 
round the body, by baskets such as 
those shown in figs. 13 and 14, and 
by clay bases which probably served 
in the manufacture of pottery. With 
Fras, 19-14, nasears. regard to the pottery itself this 
cemetery yielded a considerable 
number of new varieties and oue quite new class of ware. 
The dolls shown in figs. 15 and 16 may be taken to reprosent the iubi 















the country, to stich extent at least as their 
artistic skill could interpret their own con- 
ceptions. It is worth remarking that the 
poculiar “sheath” which thoy wear, and the 
strongly-curled hair, are the essential features 
of the figuros carved on the splendid proto- 
Aynastic slates (Journ. Anthr, Inst, xxx, 
PI.B., C., D)- 
‘Atter this cemetery was finished, another 
‘was started some two or three hundred paces 
to the east of it. ‘The ground between is 
full of 18th dynasty burials, and it appears 
at the moment of writing as if the two pre- 
histori patches were quite separate and 
indepenilont 
"The eastorn cometery is of vory compro- 
hensive character. It begins with burials of 
almost, if not quite, tho earliest type, and 
contivues down to the Ist or IInd dynasty. 
In comparison with the other cometery it 
has not been much plandered. Up to the 
date on which this is written (February 17th) 
rather more than 100 new graves have been 
‘opened. One of these has produced the most 
valuable find of the season, namely, a slate Fras. 15-16, oxay doxts, 
palette which is conelusively dated, by the 
pottery and stone vases occurring with it, no less than by its own characteristic form, 
to the middle period of the Prehistoric (60 in Prof. Petrie's sequence 
datings). Tt bears in relief upon the faco the brief insoription given 
in fig. 17, and is thus by far the earliest example yet found of the 
use of hieroglyphs. Hieroglyphic writing has been known to exist 
ina wellleveloped form as early as the Ist dynasty, but this slate 
belongs to a period considerably before Menes, the first king of the 
. Ist dynasty. 
Pil och cP An especially interesting point in connection with the eastern 
cometery is that the range and variety of the burials have mado it 
possible to trace the evolution of all the types of early tomb-construction. ‘The bodies 
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are invariably buried in @ contracted position, and the stages through which the tomb 

developed may be provisionally stated as follows: the first stuge is the only one whi 

hhas uot yet been noted in this part of the grownd, though it is of frequent oveurrence 
the western cemetery :— 

1. The earliest burials of all are in very shallow ro 
generally wrapped in the skiu of a sheep or goat. 

2 These are succeeded by graves several feet deep, and of a roughly oval or 
‘oblong shape, ‘The body was commonly wrapped in cloth und lnid on a reed 
mat, which wax then folded romd it, Sometimes the reed mut was further 
nid on a tray of twigs, and very rarely on a woolen dug-ont bi 

8. Graves of the same depth as the last, in which the beginniugs of @ slight 
recess occur, in which the body is laid ; while the lurger pots are outside the 
reoss. 

4. Graves 5 or 6 feot deep, with a well-marked recess ent out for the body. ‘The 

notimes fencol off by upright wooden baulks. 

. A rogular pit, about 6 foot doep aul 2 to 3 feut in width, with w recess bricked 
off from it.’ The recess contains a clay, a wooden, or a pottory coffin, either 
oval or oblong, nnd one or two pots, which ure almost the only tomb furniture 
found with this class. Such graves are very lute in the prehistoric series, 

ing closely to the period of the Ist dynusty, or even entering 








nd graves. ‘The body was 
































From this point the solution branches off into two distinct lines, ‘The pit with 
chamber becomes the regular well with chamber, a type which prevails from the 1V eh 
dynasty onwards all through Egyptian history. On the other hand the bricked recess, 
cousidlered in itgelf apart from the well or pit, becomes the brick tomb which forms 
our sixth stage, 

Four-sided tombs, cousisting of brick walls sunk & fow foet below the desert= 
surface. At first theso contain coffin either of mud or of woot. —Some- 
times tho coftin is replaced by a plank lining fastened against the walls ; this 
feature has beon found also in Prof. Petrio's Royal ‘Tombs of the Ist Dynasty. 
Sometimes, aguin, there ix no coffin, but tho body is wrappod in cloth and Jaid 
fon a rood mat ns inthe earlier grav 

N.B.—The burials under inverted pots which frequently oceur in this cemetery do 
not fall naturally into any stage of the tomb development. ‘They should perhaps 
bo rogunted us cheap varieties of the pottery coffin. 

‘The first stage in the history of this brick coustruetion is « plain four-sided 
cuclosure, larger oF smaller according to the importance of the grave. ‘The smaller 
graves aro covered with mud bricks supported on more piles of bricks built up from 
the floor. For the larger a regular roof is mando of unbarked boughs or tranks of trees 
of 2-4 inches diameter Inid weross the width of the grave. On theso is then laid w 
wattlework of twigs or reeds, and the whole then covered with several inches of 
plastered mud, 

7. A natural development of such graves as those of the s 

niches are walled off to reeeive the offer 
First of all a small dividing wall is b 
off « small section of the whole length. 

Next, this section is itself divided by « small eross-partition, #0 ax to form two 
niches. A greuter elaboration still is reached when more niches arc inserted in other 
parts of the tomb, and thus a natural progress is made to the complicated arrangement of 
the Royal Tombs of Abydos. ‘The most detailed arrangement thut las yet been found at 
El Amrah was that of a large brick tomb which bas just beeu worked. It was a 
large room ubout 5 feet deep and 5 fect below the surface of the ground, with two 

(8) 
































th class ensues when 
h the deceased person, 
ft ut one end or the other, thus barring. 
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chambers at the south end for offerings, aud a third chamber at the north-east corner for 
the body of a cow. A stiircae 24 feet long gave entrance to the tomb from the 
western side. From this tomb, which had been plandered very recently, we obtained 
Fragments of fine stone vases, and half of n beautifully-inscribed steatite cylinder. 
DAVID RANDALL-MACIVER, 





Siam : Celadon Ware. Lyle. 
The Place of Manufacture of Celadon Ware. By V. H. Lyle. 41 

“The following are extracts from a letter from Mr. 'T. H. Lyle, Ist Assistant, 
Consnlar Service, Siam, to Mr. Thomas Boynton, F.S.A., of Norman House, Bridliugton 
Quay, Yorks. ‘The letter is dated “H.B.M. Consulate, Nan, vid Moulmien, May 12, 
1900” -— 5 

“1 have not been entirely forgetful of my promise to try to obtain for you a 
perfect specimen of Colaton ware. Tam sony to say that my efforts have been 
rinsnceessfal ; but having had the opportunity to inspect the kilas where this ware 
was manufactured, I faney you may be interested to buve an account of my visit. 
‘These kilos are situated in a province of Siam, known as Suwankalok, possessing 
n capital of the-sume name, on the River Mee Yome, distant north from Bangkok 
more than 200 miles. ‘This Sawaukalok, according to Siamese history, was an old- 
time eapital of Siam, and must bave been possessed of a highly eultared and artistic 
poptlation, as the imposing rains of munerous magnificent temples testify. A friend 
tani myself rode together from Sawankalok up the River Mee Yome for a couple 
of hours before arriving at the district which we desired to inspect. ‘The road was 
simply a track throngh jungle and forest, aud followed the course of the river. At 
‘a convenient shallow, we erossell to the west bank, and plunging straight into the 
jungle, were conducted to a large mound, 50 or 60 yards from the river bank. 

“Tho whole district is a mass of forest and undergrowth, and as—at first sight— 
one perecivell merely large trees and vegetation springing from a slight rise in the 
ground, one’s natural impulse was to ask ‘Where are the kilns?’ ‘That question 
speolily solves itself. ‘These mounds, which average 20 to 80 feet in height, and vary 
from 60 to 100 feet in circumference, consist. of bricks, pipes, earth, débris, and broken 
pots. Everywhere the ground is strewn with fragments of pottery ; one could gather 
suficient to macadamise the roads of all Bridlington, but there is hardly a piece as big 
as this sheet of paper [5 ins. x 7 ins.J, and a perfect specimen does not exist. ‘The 
mounds or kilns number several hundred; many of them are so overgrown as to be 
almost unapproachable, ‘They stand ina close double line, at intervals of 20 to 40 
yards, for over four miles. ‘The hundreds of people who, at one time, found employment 
in these mauufacturies are vauished ; countless fragments of pottery are the only relies 
of this once high-class industry. We had a uumber of men with us, and diligently 
hunted and dug amongst one or two of these ‘ sernp-henps,’ though our efforts were only 
partially successful. One or two badly-damaged specimens ani wasters came to light, 
the most perfect find being three or four white glazed tiles. Local officials, learning of 
my desire for this pottery, gave me one or two picees in fair condition wl 
have by me. 

“The manner of digging, no less than the tools employed, and the lack of 
enthusiasm amongst the natives, render it very difficult to do any systematic excavation 
in these mounds. Each man serapes away with his hands, after loosening the earth 
with a ‘spade’ rather bigger than a tablespoon, My visit took place in the hottest of 
the dry weather, when the ground is parched and burnt almost to brick, and several 
battered specimens were hopelessly cracked and spoilt in attempting to draw them out 
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ubalded, Altogether, with 10 or 
wounlly exeavated equalled that 
ane in 10 minutes. 
“In the ease of the one or two mounds to which we confined our attention the 
mouth and roof appear to have collapsed owing to t 
andl vegetation, rather than to faulty 
much earth when taking refuge w 
impossib 
avientific 


of the hard soil and débris in whieh they were 
12 men working all day, the total amount of earth 
which one British nayvy could have tora up with « pi 











estructive action of the trees 
nstruction. White ants, too, have earried up x0 
them during wet weather, that it is in many eases 
to determine whether the roof has yiven way. I strong 
vestigation wonld find many of the k 
instance x scetion of the roof was’ wneo 








suikpect that 
ins practically complete. In oe 
al aut visible, and Twas struck with the fact 
that the kilu was evidently not a straight wrels blocked hy a perpendiealar wall at each 
cud, but was rather « perfect dome, on the bechive plan. 

We were puzzled for some time 
“pipes * whieh lay strewn a 
outside: one end wi 














0 conjecture the use und duty of the numerous 
ound. ‘The pipes are brown in colour, and glazed on the 
out considerably, They are of all lengths mid sizes, One 














lange specimen which I brought away with me mensitres 22 inches in length (etl 
broken), 2] inches in diameter at the narrow end, and 45 wt the base. A small one 
measures 3} iuches in height, I iueh at top, and 1 at hase, After some little conjecture 
wwe discovered beyout doubt that these pipes were the stands upon which the raw 
howls, &e,, hut been pliced within the kilus. Fragments of the ba 
picked up with « circular mark plainly visible where they had rested upon the stands ; in 
some instances the top of the stand had broken off and remained adhering to the bottom 
of the specimen. ‘The pipes hud heen built up exactly like « gun urrel, by 1 eireular 
corkserew manipulation of the clay—trces of the process are plainly mauifest—aud my 
frien and I came to the couelasion that xome of these kilns must have been devoted to 
the burniug of these ¢stands* only. = 
“Phe fragments of potter 











hibited countless species of pattern, in tink,” fa 
flower patterns, wheels, plain and fantastic grooves, and monlding in relief were equally 
plentiful. Of the battered specimens I procured, Lenleavour here to give you an iden 
of the different shapes. None of these specimens are intact, all of them are damaged 
aud chipped, some badly. Many of them are wasters. Ihave a specimen of fonr 
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bowls, like the one to the left in the photograph, which have collapsed and fused 
together. 

“T have come to the conclusion that an absolutely perfect bowl, with moulding in 
relief, like that I gave to the British Museum, is not to be procured, or rather is not in 
existence. Whether I shall ever find myself in that distriet again I do not know, but 

evor a chance presents itself of again visiting these wonderful kilns, I shall surely 
avail myself of it.” 








Georgia : Folklore. 
Animal Folklore in Georgia. Collected by M. Sakkokia ; communi 
N. W. Thomas. 
Among the answers I have received to my questions on Animal Superstitions 

the following are of some interest — 

1. If a cow or a bull bellows at someone, they say in Mingrelia that the person will 
soon die ; to prevent this they kill the animal ; the more economical spirits only pull out 
‘ tuft of hair and put it under their foot. ‘This means, “May the animal be killed and 
« his hide be used to make my boots ?” 

2. After New Year’s Day certain binds and young animals have the power to 
“conquer” human beings, if they are seen on an empty stomach. ‘The way to prevent 





Fie. 1. Fra. 2. 1 





is to eatfa little bread on getting up, and then, when you see a sucking 
for the first time, you say “Ihave conquered you.” If you are conquered by a goat, 
your tongue will speak against your will the whole year; a fowl will cause hunger 
and a feeling of discomfort ; a thrash, cold in the head ; a yellowhammer, grief ; and a 
sucking pig will eause you to be dirty. 

8. On the first Saturday in Lent, called in Mingrelia “the Saturday of prayer for 
domestic animals,” the peasants make cakes in the shape of cows, sheep, goats, &e., 
‘and put them in a deep wooden bowl. After the prayer the members of the household 
‘eat these cakes without using their hands. ‘The basin is put on the ground and each 
‘person goes on all fours, imitating the animals in movements and eries. In Georgia the 
‘cakes are made at New Year. 

{ 6] 
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4. In Mingrelin Turks are said to appear after death in the form of young dogs. 

5. To protect the houses and gardens, skulls and stones with holes in them are put 
on poles (Fig. 1), For this purpose a cross of wood is alo put up on July 20th and 
August 15th, when the witehes hold their assemblies ; a loug pole is taken and spl 
the top; a cross piece is put in the split, and a erown of thorns hung on it (Fig. 

6. If w dog tries to jump over & paling between two houses, and sticks on the top 
with his body more on one side than the other, death will visit the house in the garden 
of which the greater portion of the dog is. 

7. If the euckoo is heant in the mountains on March 26th tl 
1 better harvest than the plains. 

8. Catch a tree frog when you hear it for the first time in spriug, and in doing so 
prevent it from uttering a sound ; it should next be buried until ouly its bones remain, 
und then should be dugg up and thrown iuto water ; those that float should be charred ; 
a little of the resulting powder thrown on the person or dress of the lady you love will 
prevent her from loving anyone more than yourself, ‘The houes of the wagtail have the 
same magic power. 























mountains will yield 














REVIEWS. 
Religion. Frazer. 
he Golden Bough A Study in Maple and Religion, By 3.0. reser, Ag 
D.C.L., LL.D. Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, London, Mac- 
millan, 1900, Second edition, revived and enlarged, 8 vol 
x, 4715 x, 490, Price 36s, wet, 

When the first edition of The Golden Bough was published in 1890, it was obvions 
that, whether the author's theory of the meaning of the succession to the Arician 
priesthood, which it was written’ to expound, were proven or not, an important cou 
tribution bad been made to our knowledge of savage rite and savage myth, ‘The 
criticisms bestowed on it were of the most various description; but, however they 
might differ, they were at one on this, Dr. Frazer attempted no immediate answer to 
objections. Ho wisely refrained from controversy. ‘Taking note of the different points 
to which exception was taken, he bided his time until, with his wurivalled industry and 

ually made, he should nye an opportunity of restating his position 
and buttressing his orguments by further evidence. ‘Che time at length arrived ¢ aud 
he bas now put forth a secoud edition double the length of the first, aud strengthened 
‘on many points by illustrations often drawn from sourves little known to English 
anthropologists. 

What is the result? Hardly any part of the work hs been left uotouched, 
Paragraphs, pages, whole seetious have been interpolated, and much has been rewritten. 
Bue while a great deal of valuable matter hs thus beon introduced, nd clearer expression 
Las been given to many of the author’s ideas, the argument for the main theory has 
Dardly been ad . to be no nearer the decisive solution of the 
riddle. holds the field, it is rather hecanse no other 
explan telligible on the kuown principles of savage belief nd custom, has been 
offered, thin hecause of its own cog: 

On many of the side isstes, however, an advance has been ma 
lustrations and fuller argument haye thrown a brighter searchlight upou many enstoms. 
Even where we eannot aevept the author's conclusions, the additions to his collection of 
facts are helpful, and his arguments set the point uuter discussion in sharper relief. 
True, the very wealth of his anthropological learning impedes the hasty reuder, who 
“euunot see the wood for the trees.” But the hook is not for the hasty reader. ‘The 
author of set purpose has multiplied his evidences, and courted the discussion of side 
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issues, Recognizing the hypothetical nature of much that he has put forwanl, he 
‘expresses the hope that though his hypotheses be superseded, his “ book may still have 
ite utility and its interest as a repertory of facts.” ‘This hope at least will be realized. 
And Dr. Frazer is s0 candid and courteous in the presentation of his argument aud the 
lisenssion of doubtfal points, that perhaps I may be excased for taking advantage of 
the opportunity to mention one or two points on which I find myself unable to agree 
with him, avd which consequently I must for the present consider ns at least doubtful. 
‘The first relates to the essential distinction between magic and religion, and the 
priority of the former in the order of evolution. Ts there any evidence of this priority 
beyond the practices of the strange tribes of Central Australia? The “primitive” 
character of these tribes does not seem to me so fully established as Mr. Frazer thinks. 
Further information on their beliefs, the meaning of their rites, and the influences to 
which they have been subjected is highly desirable, In auy case the foundation seems @ 
anal one on which to build so large an inference. Magic is not more widely prevalent 
in the world than the savage interpretation of external phenomena in the terms of 
human conseiousuess, and the doctrine of spirits. ‘The prmetical application of the 
interpretation and the doctrine in question is what Dr. Frazer calls religion (j, 63), and 
‘see no reason to suppose that it came into existence later than magic. T use the words 
magic and religion in Dr. Frazer's sense, as opposed to one another. It ix convenient to 
do 80, hecause, at least in their developed forms, there is an ideal distinction between 
them,” But in fact, magic interpenetrates all religions, and the antagonism, frequently 
0’ pronounced, doubtless as the author sees, “made its appearance comparatively late in 
the history of religion.” Moreover, this very antagonism is often rather the hostility of 
8 State religion or a popalnr worship to au unpopalar one, than the opposition of really 
irreconcilable principles. ‘The author bas given examples of the mixture of religion and 
magic in the eults of uneient India and Egypt, and even among the peasantry of Europe, 
But without trenching on gro desirable in these pages to avoid, I may point out 
to him that magic, as be defines it, is by no means to be confined to the pensant classes 
oF to the non-official forms of Christianity, while the relations of the witches of Europe 
to the devil, as they appear in folk-tales and in the witch-trinls, assuredly come witl 
his definition of religion. ‘The savage, it is admitted, knows no distinetion between the 
natural and the supernatural, ‘The beings whom he imagines, whether we call them 
gods or spirits, have powers over the forces of nature which only exceed his own, if they 
do exceed them, and do not differ in kind, While he invokes these beings for help, he 
also tries his own powers in the same breath. ‘The finest gradations divide prayer from 
spell, the act of worship from the rite of imitative magic. “The functions of priest and 
soreerer” are “not yet differentiated from each other,” becaise magic and religion, 
growing from the same root, have not yet bifureated. 

Dr. Frazer bas honoureil me by devoting many pages of his third volume to the 
confatation of heresies of which Ihave been guilty. I am happy to confess that he 
has brought forward a mass of evidence as to cairns and the practice of adding to them, 
which will necessitate reconsideration of my theory on the subject. With regurd to the 
practice of hammering a nail into the Cella Jovis, which I treated as analogous, I do not 

_sfhink he has been quite so, successful, He has neglected the important point that the 
‘wall into which the nail was fastened was that of a sacred building. ‘The knocking of 
nails into sacred buildings or trees, or into the statues of gods, cannot have beeu 
{intended simply to transfer some evil to them. ‘There is often no evil to be got rid of. 
‘There is none, for instance, in the marriage-rite at Montbéliard. ‘The Lapalud near 
‘Angers, and the Stock im Eisen at Vienna are not sheathed with nails for any such 
purpose. ‘The petitions implied by the pins in the statue of Saint Guirec, or the nails in 
‘ West African idol, have often nothing to do with the removal of any definite ill ; still 
less are they intended to stick the ee the object of worship. If I understand 
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Dr. Frazer correctly, he assouts to the analogy of these practices with the Roman 
eustom, thongh unable to accept my general explanation of them. But he himself 
offers no explanation which will cover them. 

Again, we are at: issue on the meaning of the “Sin-enter.” Here the att 
mine, for I had ventured, somewhat rashly perhaps, to question his app! 
similar rite reported by Dubois. In a note (iti, 18) he meutions the divergence of 
interpretation, and refers to certain customs as bearing out his view. But he does not 
discuss the Bavarian custom of making and cating Leichen-nudeln, in which the 
declared intention was the exact opposite of sin-eating, und other customs to which I 
hhad ventured to call attention, 

In these eases it may he that neither of us took into account: the possibility that 
more than one train of savage reasoning hns converged on the same or the like ceremony. 
T think Dr. Frazer hus forgotten this possibility again in his explanation of the practice 
of passing a child throngh a split ash-tree, It is idle to deny (and J have not denied) 
that many medical proseriptions in favour among the peasuutry of Europe contemplate 
the transfer of the disease to w tree, or to some other hnman being, or one of the lower 
animals—in fuct, to any convenient object. But it seems impossible to account in the 
same way forall the prescriptions which at first view seem alike. And I endeavoured 
to explain the practice in question as a mode of uniting the sick child for his or her 
benefit with the healthy young tree, Dr. Frazer contends it ix «case of transfer of 
disease, andl addices in iustration a number of eases from sevage life of passing through 
cleft trees and other aymbolieal apertures for the purpose of getting rid of dangerous 
spirits or of disease. — We may admit the moaning of all of these examples to be what is 
hore attributed to them, and yet we shall be none the nearer the explanation of passing 
the ruptured child through the tree. For all the examples omit the essential con 
of tho success of the rite, namely, that the tree shall reunite and flourish, beeanse th 
hild's life ix henceforth bound up with it. ‘The auggostion (iii, 897) “that with the 
ase the sufferer is supposed to trausforn certain vital part of himself to the tree, 40 
“that it is impossible to injure the tree without ut the same time injur 
not meet the difficulty, since in undoubted cases of transfer of diseuse or riddane 
spirits we do not find this essential condition. We eannot, therefore, refer the rite at 
tho: split ash to the same origin as the latter. Different trains of thought have produced 
similar rites. 

Tt may be true that none of the side issues to which T have referred aro essential to 
Dr. Frazor’s main urgument, Yet they seem to me to exhibit a weakness which runs 
through much of the work, It is forgotton that we eaunot assume that the same 
motives have iu all cirsumstances led to actions which bear an outward likeness to exch 
other, or that one aetion or rite may be due to the concurrence of more than one line of 
reasoning. ‘The section on Lityerses contains an example of a mistake of the same 
Kiud, namely, the confusion of two distinct and disparate, though similar rites. After 
comparing, I think rightly, the story of Lityerses with cortain European harvest-customs 
wherein the pretence is made of putting a man to death, and after showing that in the 
modern customs the viotim is treated ax an embodiment of the corn-spirit, he goes on to 
say (i, 287) :—“it is desirable to shew that in rude society human beings have been 
“commonly killed as an agricultural coremony to promote the fertility of the fields.” 
Bat of all the cases ho cites, with one doubtful exception, the Mexican is the only harvest 
custom. It may be couceded that in all the others the promotion of the fertility of the 
fields is beyond question the object. It docs uot follow that that is the object of the 
Enropean harvest customs, or that it was the object of the hypothetical Phrygian 
eustom which is handed down to us in the story of Lityerses. Rather we may presume 
it was thought that the harvest was not properly reaped unless the spitit of the corn was 
secured aud slain with it, ‘The slaughter of the spirit of the corn in its fall strength 
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may have been a necessary preliminary to its rising again in undiminished vigour the 
following year, All that Dr, Frazer says about the parallelism of Lityerses and Attis 
(ii, 250) may be perfectly accarate. His interpretation of both may be accurate too, 
But it does not seem to be assisted by the examples he has given of savage rites 
practised at or near sced-time. Lityerses was not a Meriah, 

Few anthropologists, I imagine, are in the habit of reading the Analecta Bollan- 
diana. It is therefore to be regretted that Dr. Frazer has omitted to give us the date 
and other particulars of the manuscript of the Acts of Saint Dasius. If this account 
of the martyrdom of a Roman soldier be in the main authentic, it throws an unexpected 
light on the Saturnalia, But the evidence for the authenticity is not before us. 
A priori the story does not seem very probable ; while on the other hand the uutrust- 
worthy character of many of the “Acts” of early Christian martyrs is well known, I 
regret the omission all the more because the section on the Saturnalia, which is entirely 
new, contains some of the most suggestive speculations of recent years, and the story of 
Saint Dasius is not the least importont link in the chain of evidence in support of them. 

J trust I have not successfully concealed in these brief and discursive remarks my 
great admiration for The Golden Bough. It 1 cannot accept all the author’s conelu- 
sions, if I hesitate to admit that his main theory is proven, I am none the less ready to 
acknowledge his mastery of anthropological problems, his skill in their discussion, his 
fertility in suggestion, and his almost boundless industry and learning ; { am none the 
less ready to acclaim the value of the contribution which these have enabled him to make 
here, as elsewhere, to anthropological studies. The new edition has greatly enhanced 
the debt which all students owe to him. And insensible must he the ear in which the 
tmusie of maay an eloquent page does not ring and ring again long after the book has been 
closed, and doubts as to this poiat or the other have been busy in the mind. 

E, SIDNEY HARTLAND. 











Folklore. Rhys. 
Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manz. By John Rhjs, D.Litt, Professor of 

Celtic, Oxford. Two vols., 8vo. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1901. Pp. xlviii, 4 

718. Price 

A suggestive book, containing not only n quantity of new and old material 
carefully recorded and commented on, but also a deal of new thought on matters 
anthropological and even historical connected with the traditions referred to. ‘The 
pleasant and unaffected style make its perusal agreeable, and the learning and ingenuity 
of the writer are as evident as ever. 

‘The topies treated are Welsh “Undine” stories ; Welsh ideas respecting the 
‘Tylwyth Teg or Fair Family, and their descendants, fairy wives and cattle, changelings, 
dances, mermaids, afancs, or lake Kelpies, a set of Rip-Vau-Winkle tales, the Wild 
‘Hunt, familiar spirits, auguries, All-hallows’ customs, Tom-Tim-Tot stories, the March- 
‘Minds legend, phantom funerals, and other death portents. Chapters IV., V., are 
concerned with Manx folklore—fenodyree [brownies], sleth beggey [little folk or fairies}, 
witches, sacred days, healing wells, qualtagh [frst foot], &e. Chapters VI., VIL, deal 
with the sacred springs, the drowned lands of Wales, water horses and water gods, 
the Welsh cyhiraeth and mourning spirit [bun-shee], and the identification of Seithennin, 
son of Seithyn Saidi, with the name of the Zerrarrlay people of Ptolemy [Septante 
they would be in Latin], Goidels driven west, of whom the greatest hero was Setanta 
beg [the little Setantian], Cuchulind himself ; the parallelism of Donwy with Danubios 
[Danube], of Bran de Morois with the King Gwyn ap Nut and of 
‘Moroed with Percival’s demon charger. 
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Chapter VITF. disensses the Welsh Cave legends, and unfolds a en istory, in 
which we find Owen Reithand, Froissart’s Yvain do Gales, becoming a Welsh Sebastian 
or Barbarossa or Holger danske, nnd actually ousting Arthur himself, who had replaced 
the Kronos sleeping, as Demetrins told the Emperor, with his mighty vassals round 
hhim in the keoping of Brintens. Chapter TX, treats of the groat legendary Hunting 
of the Magic Boar, a story which belongs, as Dr. Rhys proves, to the Goidels 
lly, and helps with much other evidence to show that the Goide 
what is now Wales, were gradually absorbed by the adoption of the Brython 
among the surrounding Britons, Anglesey, Suowdon, Bedgelert, ure Goidlelie districts, 
and the Goidels seem to have kept their speech and nationality down to the 7th century 
in spito of their defeats, ‘The curly British ideas of » soul and its persistence through 
transformation and transmigrations are trented in Chapters X. and XI., ax well as the 
remains of Non-Aryan beliefs conuceted with “ Draidism,” tho Shamanism that prevailed 
in Hibernia, where it still persists in a slightly altered form, and in the far west of 
Britain, 

‘The evidence in favour of pre-Celtie races, one of dwarf kind, another with Berber 
affinities, is marshalled as far as it ean be drawn from the folklore of the country, 
the Coritani-Coraniaid are dwarf inn people to the bigger people about 
them, as tho Eskimo are to tl ‘Ax Hoon as accttrate 
determined the chief typical strains surviving among us to-day, the e' 
and folklore as to tho strong non-Aryan elements in the population of these islands, 
will, we can hardly doubt, be abnutantly confirmed, But, of eourse, we 
nation to utilize our abundant opportunities, to pursne Galton's experimi 
anthropometri¢ investigations on a scale beyond private me 

‘The excellent bibliography and list of Welsh folklore books arranged by counties, 
the full index, and earoful roferences, greatly enhance the value of these well printod and 
handsome volumes. KYB. 




























































Morocco : Language. Stumme. 

Handbuch des Schithischen von Tazorwalt: Grammatit, Lesestitche, Gesprivche, 45 
Glossar. Von Dr. Hans Stnmme, Privatlocenten an der Universitit, Leipaig. 
Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1899. 8vo, pp. vi, 249. 12,80 marks, 

Dr. Stnmme is well known to students of the dialects and folk-literature of North= 
West Afrien, and has laid thom now under still further obligutions by this learned, 
scholarly, sind compendions treatise on one of the most intoresting of African Innguages. 

‘Three branches of the Libyan group of speceh are commouly spoken within the 
political boundaries of Morocco ; and are nameil respectively after the Riffs of the const- 
land, the Berbers (in the narrower sense) of the interior, and the Shluhs of the south. 
‘These brauches differ from exch other about as widely ax do the Romance languages of 
Southern Europe; andl, like these, exch includes a mmber of local dialects whieh are 
often so strongly marked that the speakers are barely intelligible to one another. 

In the case of the Shluhs, needless confusion has heen introdueed, in addition, by 
the fact that their name was originally merely a word of contempt (5il/) applied by the 
Arab invaders to any Libyan or Berber maranders who harried their settlements ; and 
has only gradually become restricted to certain tribes who have resisted Semitic * 
influences most obstinately, and cling longest to their ancestral speech. Even so, many 
of the so-called “Shlubs” of ‘Tripoli, and even of Sonthern Tunis, are unintelligible, 
both to one another, and to the Shluhs of Moroceo ; with whom they seem to have little 
‘more in common than the Kabyles of Northern Algeria have with the Riffe of the 
Morocean coast. 

‘Phe subject of the handbook under review is the special dialect of the distriet of 
‘Tazerwalt in Southern Moroceo, which has attained a wide distribution ontside its own 
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country, partly beoanse"Tazorwalt is the headquarters of the troupes of travelling, acrobats, 
who wander all over the East, and have been known to perform in Europe, and even in 
America ; partly because the Tazerwalt Shluhs have accumulated a very considerable 
literature of ballads and other poems, and of the proverbial sayings of the acrobats? 
patron-saint, Sidi-Hamd-u-Musa, whose tomb is shown and venerated at Tiég in the 
Tazerwalt country. ‘These mumerous compositions have attained a wide celebrity 
among Libyan-speaking peoples, and have provided the materials for a sort of Roiné 
dialektos between tribe and tribe, so that a knowledge of the Tazerwalt-Shluh dialect 
is of great importance to anyone who travels or trades among the peoples of Sonthera 
Morocco, and of the hinterland of French Afrien and Tripoli, 

Many of the pooms and folk-tales of the ‘Tazerwalt-Shluhs have been published 
already, for the most part by Dr. Stumme himself ; and it is greatly. to be hoped that he 
may be able before long to aad yet another instalment from the great store of material 
which he has collected. 

His present work is an important contribntion to the study of the langnage itself, 
aud consists of : (1) an elaborate grammar (pp. 1-128) with a series of short exercises in 
‘Taxerwalt-Shluh appended ; (2) a very practicul phrasebook for the use of travellers, 
traders, and medical men (pp. 181-154) ; and (8) a full glossary with etymological notes 
(pp. 155-246), which includes a complete vocabulary to the author's previous publica. 
tions alrealy mentioned, and omits only such groups of words—plant names, insect names, 
and the like—which only « specialist requires, and which a specialist will inevitably 
discover at first hand for himself. ‘The Shiuhs themselves use the Arbie charcter 
he Tuareg script apparently not going so far north-west ; but this mode of transcrip- 
n not being sufficiently accurate for phonetie study, as the sample printed in section 21 
will show very clearly, Dr. Stumnme has wisely printed in Roman character thronghont. 
Even s0, diacritieal marks, not a few, were perhaps inevitable ; and perhaps even more 
might have been done to facilitate, for a heginuer, the prouunciation of words like 
adajdéhenifle (p. 9), or plbzadan (p. 147). 

‘We may, perhaps, be pennitted to regret that Dr. Sttmme has not seen his way to 
include in his Handbook more frequent comparisons of the Tazerwalt-Shluh with other 
branches of the Libyan-Berber group ; which would have made his work of importance 
to a larger circle of readers. But perhaps we may regard the extreme eare which ho 
has taken to confine himself to the special dialect under consideration, as a hint that the 
‘comparative stndy of it is only deferred for awhile. 

Tn conclusion, may we congratulate Dr. Stumme on the stutement, made in the 
preface, that he has lectured for two terms on Berbor languages to an eager andieues in 
the University of Leipsig. ‘Truly the Germans know that business is business ; and 
that if you are going to study or trade abroad, it is as well to make yourself understood 
to the ‘people of the place. There is plenty of room for all, however, among the 
‘Tazerwalt-Shluhs, and we heartily recommend Dr. Stumme’s Handbook to the 
“Commercial ” if not to the “ Philological” Faculty of any British University. 

JL M. 


















































‘Language : Assam. Hamilton. 
‘4x Outing Grammar of the Dafls Language ot poten by ike Tribes pe 
immediately South of the Apa Tanung Country. By R. C. Hamilton, Indian 
Civil Service : Shillong, Assam Secretariate Press, 1900. 8vo. 127 pages, price 1 rupee. 
We have here an excellent grammar of a language closely allied to the Miri and 
Cacbari. ‘The anthor has added an interesting collection of phrases and short stories, 
with a, complete vocabulary. W. CROKE. 
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Melanesia : Ethnography. Foy. 
Tensokjete con Bismarck Archipel, Man, und Bake. By W. Poy. 47 

Pp. viti, 40. Seventeen plates, and two blocks in the text. Forming Vol, 13 of 

Publikationen ans den K. Ethuogrephischen Museum zu Dresden, Prive £8 15s. 

Ethnologists owe a deep debt of gratitnde to Dr. Meyer and the Dresden Museum 
for this stmptnons series, It makes accessible to the world by means of photographs 
the most mportaut objects in the Museu, and elneidates them by 
doseriptive text which is concise aud yet sufficient. Iu the volume before us this is 
preceded by w general introduction, in which the author rejects as premature all attempts 
‘Mt interpretation which are not founded on an exact knowledge of the individual tribes. 
‘Phe mere occurrence of similar motives in ormunent is in itself uo more * proof of 
intereommunication between the parts of the world where they are found than is the, 
oeeutrrence of similar ciistoms ; the eonncetion eau ouly be established by exact studies 
dlealing with larger areas than any mau handed. Couchisions bused or 
favts yathered in ove field are too often recklessly ‘to explain similar elements in 
other fields, which, when they ure more closely exumined, are shown to belong to quite 
1 different virele of ideas. “Thus, the wssimilation of the Dik-luk costume to certain 
African costumes ix reudily proved to by fallacious by the undeniable fact that the 
Dak-duk costume is intended to represent » gigantic eassowary, It may be true that the 
African musk-costume has developed from the * Hiittonmaske” ; but to derive Oceai 
mask-costumes from the same yource ix u mere speculation, which, so far from being 
used on fuets, runs comnter fo innch that we know. Our material is everywhere s0 
incomplete, that n single new discovery may overthrow the most ewrefally built-up 
fabric, 

Most ethnological museums contain examples of the very remurkable and elaborate 
rmsks aul dance ornaments that come from Northern New-Mecklenburg (New Ireland), 
and it is very convenient to have w number of these extremely varied objects eurefally 
dowribed, fr eouneetion with these objects the author hus given a valuable essay on 
the fish-mnotive, which ix x0 constantly present, ‘They re illustrated ou Plato xiii, 
‘There is another study on the variations and the development of the depending birds 
which are represented under and over the mouths of many of the figures and masks 
from North Nou-Meckleubarg aud elsewhere. Plate xiv. illustrates this thesis. 

‘The body of the hook is tuken up by descriptions of masks and other objects used 
in dances in North Meluuosia, andl its value ix ouhuneed by discussions on the ethuv: 
graphical relations prevailing in the islands, by invalnable bibliographies, to which an 
appendix will be found in Globus, 1901, p. 97, ant by the reproduction and description 
of similar objects from other groups for purposes of comparison. ‘Those who kuow the 
publications of the Drewlen Museum, most of which are, in whole or in part, from the 
pen of Dr, Meyer, will be fully prepared to believe thut it is worthy of its predecessors. 

A. C. HADDON. 


Folklore: England. Gomme. 
Old English Siaging Gnmes, Collett vy A. B. Gomi trated by Hai py 
Hurwood. Lonlon, Allen, 1900. Crown oblong, pp. 55. Price, 5s. 

M wus in this book presented the publie with a children's book of yames 
and tines which may be read by older people tov. Io England the development of 
children's games is not officially promoted as it is in Germany, and it is a matter for 
regret that an oceupation which educates ax well as amuses should not receive more 


























































































































attention in England. ‘This book will give those people some material to work on, who 
would be glad to do something in this direction. ‘The little people for whom it is 
tended wi 





ouly regret that it is not longer. B.W. TL 
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India. Waddell. 

‘Among the Himalayas. By Major A. L. Waddell, LL.D. F.LS., &e. 
London, Constable (Philadelphia, Lippencott). 1900 ‘(2nd ition). sve, 4Q 
PP: Xvi, 452. Maps and many photographic illustrations. Price 6s. 

‘Major Waddell’s book gives an interesting account of that part of the great 
Himalayan system whieh is included within the little State of Sikkim. If he has struck 
‘out no very new or original line of his own, he bas at least illustrated a subject well 
syhich mast ever possess a strong fascination for the mountaia-climbing Englishman, 

"The geographical position of Sikkim on our Indian frontier, which invests it with 
the command of the most direct approaches to Lhasa, renders it important both 
politically and strategically, and Major Waddell appears to have made a fairly exh 
i into the general physiography of the State with a view to fature 
possibilities in the matter of a great high road northwards. His first excursion was 
from Darjiling by the Tibetan trade ronte to Gantok, and thenee to the quaint ni 
capital of Sikkim (the residence of the King), Tumlong. ‘This took place about 
years ago. Meanwhile this ronte has developed rapidly, and it will not be long before 
‘a cart rond connects Silligori (the terminus of the Northern Bengal Railway) with 
Gantok, if indeed it has not already done so, ‘The existence of such a road would 
naturally discount any other proposed line of trade route outside Sikkim territory. 
From Tumlong he passed by the Luchun valley to the glacial regious of the Doukia 
pass, and then returned southwards over the line taken by our troops under General 
Graham when they turned the Tibetans out of Sikkim into Chumbi in 1887. 

It is, however, amongst the glaciers and snows of the north west, lying in the cold 
shadow of Kanchenjunga and its kindred peaks, that the attraction of Major Waddell's 
story chiefly lies. Kancheujunga is barely 1,000 feet lower than Everest. (29,000 feet), 
and its dominant position facing the forest-elad slopes of Darjiling invests it 
peculiar grandeur. Everest lies on the borderland between Nipal and Tibet in a 
position so remote as to be practically inaccessible to European exploration, and it is 
only donbtfully visible from the neighbourhood of Darjiling. Major Waddell enters 
into the question of Everest’s claim to be considered the highest penk in the Himalaya, 
and his couelasions appear to be those of Indian surveyors, i.e, that the elnimn is justified 
by the great mass of existing evidence. 

‘The book is well illustrated. Major Waddell is something of a geologist and 
botanist as well as nn artistic observer; tior has he altogether neglected the claims of 
anthropology. ‘There are some capital photographs illustrative of the distinctions i 
ress and feature between the Lepchas, Nipalese, and ‘Tibetans whom he encountered, 
and the resnlt is a usoful contribution to our general knowledge of the physical 
characteristics of these people. ‘T. HH. 












































Language: General. Sweet. 
‘The History of Language. By Henry Sweet, M.A. London, 1900. (‘The 
‘Temple Primers : J. M. Dent & Co.) 50 
This little book forms an extremely useful introduction to the principles of 
Comparative Philology. The earlier chapters deal with the definition, scope, methods 
and development of language generally. In those following, the author gives a brief 
sketch of the structure of the Aryan or Indo-Germanic Family of Languages and a 
discussion of its affinities to other Families, especially the Altaic and Sumerian. ‘The 
¢ and the connection between 
jon required to bring such a 
‘of a small primer the author has succeeded in 
making his statements vory clear and in adequately illustrating them.  §. H. RAY. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


New Hebrides. With Plate E. Balfour. 
Memorial Heads in the Pitt-Rivers Muscum. By Honry Balfour, M.A. 
4 considerable numberof the heeds defachod from the groterque efigicn uot D1 


up in memoriam ot departed relatives by natives of the island of Malekula, New 
Hebrides, have reached the various Enropean museums, and of these mauy have been 
figured and desoribed, Tt might appear unnecessary to figure one of these in this journal, 
‘wore it not for the fact of its presenting a feature which I have not hitherto noticed in 
other examples. As usual this particular example (Plate E, Figs. 1 and 2) consists of a 
human skull exhibiting well-marked artificial deformation, the facia! portion overlaid with 
4 composition chiefly of vegetable mattor in such a manner ax to reproduce the human 
features, colour being applied in a bizarre fashion as though the fuce were painted for a 
dunce ceremony. Although it would probably be diftieult to find two of thoso heads 
which resembled each other at all closely, still the features are as a rale treated in a rade, 
grotesque, and conventioual manner, but little suggestive of any attempt at portraiture. 
Tnstances, however, occur in which it scems likely that thero has been a deliberate 
attempt to reproduce, as far as native skill would allow, the characteristic features of the 
deceased. ‘The preseut specien is a good instauco in poiut, Allowing for the difficulties 
necessarily encountered by the native artist in the reproduetion of tho human face in 
plastic materials, one may well admit « considerable success in this exumple, the realism 
fof which is far moro apparent in tho xpocimen itself than iu the photographic reprodue- 
tion. If one may still be incliued to doubt that there is exhibited au attempt at 
portraiture, oue interesting feature may surely dispel tho scepticism. ‘Che person 
roprosontod evidently suffored from the form of malformation known as Aare-lip, and 
this has been most faithfully represented in a very realistic manner in the facial 
reproduction which embollishes tho skull of the deceased. ‘This cortaiuly sooms to point 
to an attempt to make the face of the effigy recall the peculiar features of the deceased to 
whom the figure was erectod. Hitherto, I have not come across any similar instance of 
the reprosontation of a malformation in these Malekulan heads, but others may exist, 
and a comparative study of tho available heads would undoubtedly prove of interest. 
‘This specimen, us woll as tho two about to be described, was collected by Mr. Norman 
Hardy, and is ono of some nino or ten of those Malekulan heads in the Pitt-Rivers 
‘Musou at Oxford. 

‘The two heads represented in Pigs. 8-6 belong to a class which is less often to be 
scon iu museums. ‘They aro, in fact, distinctly rare. Liko the Bfnlckulan heads they are 
memorial effigies, aud the skull of the deceased person so hououred forms the basis upou 
which the features aro built up in a hard black composition, ‘hese heads from 






































Rubiaua, Solomon Islauds, are more elaborately fiuished thau those from the New 
Hebrides, cousiderable pains being taken in inlaying thom with small shuped pieces of 
pearl shell. ‘The eyes aro of whito shell with black centres, and the hair is represented 








by a kind of wig of vogotuble fibre. ‘Chat shown in Figs. 3 und 4 exhibits a somewhat 
grotesque treatment of the features, in which may be seen a style of representation of 
the human form which characterises the little grotesque heads which are attached to the 
piovs of canoes, commonly reforred to as ‘‘eanoe-prow gous,” in which a stereotyped 
‘traditional style is manifest, affecting much of the art of the northern islands of the 
Solomon group. ‘The other head (igs. 5 aud 6) exhibits a far less conventional 
treatment, the features boing realistically represonted with considerable skill, suggesting 
‘that in this example there has been an attempt at making a portrait study of the 
deceased. ‘The whole work has been effected with more care and skill, and it appears to 
be the work of au artist of far greater capability than is the case in the other head, I 
ain uuaware how many of these memorial heads from Rubiana are preserved in museums, 
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but I botieve that they are few, and is is to be hoped that they may all be figured 
together for purposes of comparison. Portraiture in savage art is a subject well worthy 
of comparative treatment, and this class of objects would form most sefal and 
instractive material. HENRY BALFOUR. 





Bgean Script. Herzog. 
On the Survival of Pre-Hellenc Sign in the Island of Kos. By Dr Rudolt po 
Herzog, Docent in the University of Tabingen, 

In searching the island of Kos for inscriptions in the summer of 1900, I had the 
opportunity of making a careful stndy of the Turkish eastle in the town of Kos 
(Stankd). This eastle was built by the Knights of St. John, and its walls are 
constructed for the most part of aueient stones. ‘The oceurrence of other blocks of the 
same kind seattered about the circuit of the town makes it practically certain that 
they ave derived from the town aud harbour wall, which according to Diodorus, XV., 76, 
were built in 866 B.C. to protect the newly-founded capital. ‘The blocks in question 
‘bear large, boldly-eut mason's marks or quarry marks, which represont for the most part 

single letters, or ligatures, of the Tonic alphabet, of 
Al a ° & the forms which suit the date of the wall. Some of 
the signs, however, cannot be explained from this 
alphabet; the most important, whieh are represented 

a 2 S 4 ‘by many examples, are represented in the figure, and 
aay very well have maintained themselves as fossil’ survivals from the Pre-Hellenic, 
i.e. (ja Kos), tho Karian period of the island. ‘The first sign may be explained with 
vertainty as the Karinu “ double-axe” (sags), and oceurs also in the Pre-Hellenie seript 
of Crote (Evans, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIV., p. 849 (22), XVIL, p. 886 (19). 
‘The second siga also is found in Crete (Le., XIV., p. 849 (9), XVIL, p. 886 (16)). ‘The 
second, third, and fourth sigas might in themselves be brought into connection with 
Hellenic alphabetic signs, 

I prefer not to attempt to interpret the signs, or to make any further inferences 
from their discovery ; but perhaps the record of it will be a distinct coutribution to the 
barning question of the Pro-Hellenie seript ia the southern islauls of the Ageau, 

R, HERZOG. 


















Religion. Cumont, 


Note, on the Acts of St. Dasine. By Krav Cumont, Communicated by BQ 
J. G. Bruzor, 


‘Phe following note on tho authentivity of the Aets of St. Dasius has beon written 
Ly Prof Franz Cumont, who edited them, in roply to the suggestion made by 
Mr. Hartland in the review of the Golden Bough (Man, 1901, 43). 

Jecomprends Wautaut mieux les doutes exprimés par M. Hartland dans le fan 
que je les ai d'ubord partagés moiméme. C'est une série d'observations Wan de mes amis 
qui m’a converti et m’a fait attribuer aux Actes de St. Dasius une autorité que je leur 
refusais dabord (ef. Léon Parmentior, Revue de Philologie, t. XXI, p. 143, ss.). Les 
manuserits qui nous racontont lo martyre da saint ne sont, & In verité, pas autérieurs 
au XJ¢ sidele, mais il existait défi A eotte époque plusiours récits différents et leur 
source commune doit @tre beaucoup plus ancienue, Des indices sériewx tendent & 
prouver que In rédaction greeque de ces actes remonto an V* ou VIE sidele, et original 
latin, dont cette traduction dérive, est certainement encore sensiblement antérieur. 
St. Dasius est nommé dans le martyrologe higronymien et il est demontré que les 
Aonnées de co document hagiographique qui sont rolatives & ’Empire Orient, dérivent 
Gan martyrologe grec redigé & Nicomédie entre 362 ot 411. La mort du martyr qui 
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cut lien “le 20 novembre 303 ap. J. C, un samedi, & In quatritme heure, le vingt- 
* quatri’me jour de la lune” nest done pas bien éloignée du plus ancien texte 
historique qui en fasse mention. 

‘Tai longtemps hesité d admettre qu'an IV* sidele de notre tre une vietime humaine, 
fat-elle volontaire, ait pu ¢tre immoléo aux diewx, Mais In porsistance do pratiques 
anssi eruelles est attestée jusqu'd la fin du paganisme par do uombroux témoignages. 
La collection de textes la plus complete a été réunie par Chvolsohn dans sou livre sur 
los Sabiens (Die Ssabier, t. IT, p. 1428s. Uber Menschenopfer in der spitteren Zeit des 
Heidentums). Ble pourrait eucore étre ourichie de nouveaux exemples. En co qui 
concerne spécialement Saturne, Sextus Empirieus au I? sidele de notre tro (Hypot. 
TH, 208 et 221) nous dit positivement quon “immolait ua homme i Kronos,” ot 
St. Cyrille (Adv, Julian, p. 128 D) nons raconte qu’t Rome méme, lo jour des 
Saturnales, on livrait au Forum un combat de gladintoure et que lo sang du champion 
‘vainen coulait 2 travers des dalles poredes de trons sur un personnage placé au-dessous 
duns une fosse ot cousé repréventer Suturne, C'était evidemment une sorte do sacrifice 
analogue au taurobole, et si tne pareille immolation a pu avoir lion au caour de Rome, 
je ne vois aucun motif pour refuser de eroire que lu soltatesqno des garvisons du 
Danube ait pa mettre X mort “Jo roi des Saturnales.” Remaryuous-le, €0 roi #0 
Aévounit lui mémo, et In devotio a toujours été considerée dans Pantiqnité comme un acto 
Jouable, en particulior dans Varmée, FRANZ CUMONT. 





























China. Bushell. 
Relies from Chinese Tombs. (Seo MAN, 1901, 15.) By Dr. 8. W. Bushell, 

CMG. 54 

Mr. O. H. Road hus dosoribed, in a most interesting article published in the 
Fobruary number of Man, tho contents of an carly Chinese tomb sont to him by an 
English Jesuit missionary from the province of Sheosi, which he has sinee presented to 
the British Musoum. One of the bowls aud a vaso of glazed pottery aro well figured 
in Man, 1901, Plate B, together with a bronze mirror dug up with the carthenware, 
which is of special importnuce as an nid to fix the dato of the interment, Mr. Read's 
missionary correspondent states that it bears on it the name of au army leader of the 
Fu-LTang dynasty, who would have lived towards the close of the period A.D. 618-934. 

‘Thaye been pormitted to examine the mirror, which is unfortunately so much worn 
that the inscription running ronnd the fiold on the bnok, outside the raised animal forms, 
is almost entirely defacod. ‘Tho animal forms aro of astrological character, representing, 
probably, the four quadrants (Gf. Mayer's Chinese Reader's Manual, py. 307), or 
divisions of the twonty-cight constellations of the Lunar zodiws ; the serpent coiled round 
the (ortoiso anil the dengon being comparatively distinet, while the phaewix aud the tiger 
are obliterated. ‘The only two characters of the ulmost illegible inseription whieh T am 
able to decipher are ssif p'ang (I $f), the “four quarters” of the world ruled by 
the above zodiacal signs. ‘The inseription would appear to be astrological rather than 
personal. ‘The style of the writing seems to be that of the Han dynasty (B.C. 206— 
‘A.D. 220) with its curved outlines, the strokes being more angular during the ‘I’ang 
dynasty and more like those of the modern characters. ‘The archaic ornamental serolls 
of the borders round the rim of the mirror poiut also to the Hau dynasty, as may be seen 
by a glance at the figures of si ‘ors of the period included iu the Po Ku Tou 
‘aud other illustrated Chinese books on bronze antiquities. 

‘With regard to the pottery, there is no reason, as far as I know, why it should not 
‘be attributed to the same early period. ‘The vase, with its stippled brownish-black 
glaze shot with invisible green, stopping short in an irregularly curved line before it 
quite reaches the foot, would cortainly be referred by a Chinese collector to the Han 
dynasty. ‘The material gonerally used in the rotation of the colour being an impure 
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native enbaltiferous oro of manganese containing irou, the iron gives brownish tinge 
to the black body and changes the cobalt to green. 

‘The small red glazed bowls are of a much rarer type, aud I have never seen their 
like in any Chinese collection. OF finished technique, they exhibit a smooth glaze of 
remarkably uniform colour, due, doubtless, to iron poroxide, one of the earliest pigments 
ed in Chinese ceramics, Are they not, by the way, wine cups, buried with the 
owner's wine vessel? The wine cup of the Han dynasty was ustally fashioned of 
glazed earthenware, replacing the brouze, jade, and horn cups of earlier times; under 
the T'ang, wine cups wore made of gold, chiselled silver, earved roekerystal and other 
hard stones, glass and porcelain, and under the Sung (A.D. 960-1279) self-coloured 
porcelain came into general vogue, such colour being selevted as would enbance the 
nhatural tints of the wine or tea for which they were intended to be uscd. 

‘The prevailing colour of the pottery of the Han dynasty was a bright groon 
monochrome tint, produced by the addition of copper oxide to a siliceous flux. A dull 
black comes next, being that of the Ine-black cireular dish deseribed in the Tao Shuo, 
the well-known Chinese book on pottory, as having been discovered in the tomb of the 
Empress Tao Hon, a consort of the celebrated Wu Ti (B.C. 140-87) of the former Han 
ynasty. From the evidence of this recent find it seems that we may venture to add 
a pale vermilion to the brief list of self-coloured glazes of this early period. 

S. W. BUSHELL. 








New Zealand: Maori Art. Haddon, 
On the Origin of the Maori Scroll Design. By A. C. Haddon, Se. 
It looks as if Mr. Edge-Partington’s efforts to got at the origia of the Maori 55 

* roll design are likely to be crowned with success. Tn the last number of the Zesiaas 
of the Anthropological Institue (Vol. XXX, Plato B), he figures two old Maori car 
‘with tna manaio design. Ta the acoompaaying txt (Jd. I, XXX, Miscellanea, No, 48) 
he speaks of this as a “mythical monster” ; but the manaias whieh he figures appear 
to me as if they might: very well be degraded and conventionalised representations of 
birds, If this should prove to be the case, we have not far to seek for the origin of the 
bird, for the sucrod bird of the West Pacific, that which possosses mana (spiritual or 
‘magical power) in an eminent degree, is the frigate bind (Fregetta ayuila), Assuming 
this identification to be correct we have a further argument in favour of Melanesian 
clement in the population of New Zealand. A. ©. HADDON. 








Pacific: Forgeries. Edge-Partington. 
Note on Forged Ethnographical Specimens from the Pacific Islands, 

Communicated by J. Edge-Partington. 56 

‘As the number of collectors of ethnographical specimens from the Pacific Islands 
increases (as it is evident that it does, to anyone who attends the sale-rooms) so also 
does the supply of objects. It is evident, therefore, that a large proportion of this 
supply must cousist of forgeries. Mr. Basil Thomson in his handbook to Fiji, published 
vy the Conadian-Australion RM.Stesmship Line, draws attention to this in the 
following words :-— 

«Fijian weapons are, moreover, nowadays generally forgeries. A. year or two ago 
2 Government official, passing through « remote and primitive village at high noon, when 
all the inhabitants were away in their plantations, peeped into a house, and saw rows 
upon rows of clubs and spears suspended from the roof. For the moment he thought 
he had discovered a secret plot against the Government, but an aged crone who sat 
linking in a doorway enlightened him. ‘They had beon made the week before, and had 
just been dug up from the black mud of the marsh, where they were dyeing for the 
‘white tourists in Suva. ‘The commonest forgery is the cannibal fork.” 
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At a recent sale the :most obvious forgeries from New Guinea were offered ani 
eagerly bought, I had occasion a short time ago to write to Mr. Hedley, of tho 
Australian Museum, Sydney, for information ns to feathered arrows from the New 
Hebrides. In his reply, Mr. Hedley sys:—* We found out the locality for those 
feathered arrows, I'am told that you collectors have created such a demand that 











are being mude for trade already.” I hope this may be a note of warning to 
collectors. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON, 
W. Africa. Dalton. 
On Gareed Doorpests from the West Coast of Africa, By 0. M.Dalto, B7 

E i M.A, F.S.A. 





‘The appended photograph repre- 
sents two moder doorposts obtain 
by Mr. F. Rohrwoger, C.M.G., in 
the interior to the north of Lagos, 
the preciso locality not having 
hoen ascertained up to the time 
of writing, ‘The carving is in tho 
stylo characteristic of this part of 
frien, and offers several pointe of 
ethnographical interest. ‘Tho design 
consists in each caso of three tiers of 
human figures separnted from each 
other by dises, the whole being cut 
from the solid block, In Fig, A all 
tho figuros but one have the same 
tribal cieatrices upon their faces, 
three vortical marks on the forehead, 
\l threo horizontal on the checks. 
ho one exception is the prisoner in 
the middlo tier, who has no marks 
on tho forehead, while those on his 
chooks aro vertical instend of hori- 
zontal. ‘This difference of marking, 
suggests that tho prisoner is of a 
x captor, and recalls 

r differences in such of the 
Bouin bronzes as ropresont incidents 
of capture, In Fig. B (though the 
photograph unfortunately does not 
show it), the murks on the cheeks are 
oth horizontal and vortionl, with the 
sption of those of the lowest figure, 
sh resemble those of Fig. A. ‘The 
object carried by this figure, a8 also by 
the man in the bottom tier of Fig. A, is 
a drum suspended from the shoulder ; 
in the middle aud upper tiers of 
‘A, tivo of the men carry guns. 
H, ‘These doorposts are now in the British 
Museum, 0, M, DALTON, 
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South Africa: Bushman. Beddoe, 
Desoription of a Bushman Skull. By John Bedioe, M.D., F.R.S. 

“Tho skall which is the subject of this note was presented to Dr. Beddoe ty 9B 
Major Ryder, who obtained it in the neighbourhood of Kenhardt, where the “ wild” 
Bushmen have been extinct many years, though some of those surviving in a “tame” 
condition may be pure-blooded. ‘There are many Bushman drawings, or rather sculptures, 
on the rocks about Pietrooisberg, near Kenhardt ; in these the animals are represented, 
Major Ryder says, with wonderful accuracy and spirit, but the human figures are 
apparantly conventional, mere things of dots and lines. ‘The Bushman graves are 
regarded with superstitions drend by the Bastards and other natives. 











‘The skull is perfect, ouly wanting the mandible, In the vertical aspect it is 
phenozygous aud sphenoid, with smoothly rounded prominence of the occiput ; in the 
occipital broad nud flat; in the lateral low, flattened, with rather low but vertical 
forehead, and prominent occiput with lambdoid flattening, ‘The orbits are low, squarish ; 
the nasal notch almost absent, the nasal opening short and broad ; there is considerable 
alveolar proguathism. ‘The palate is elliptic; the teeth are much ground down, but 
without decay. Frontal aud coronal sutures obliterated ; sntares generally simple and 
uncomplicated. Bones posteriorly rather thin and light: weight 18 ounces, I am not 
ssuro about the sex, 








‘Muasunescents, 

Lengths = Glabello-max. - 175 Froutosinial = 170 
Glabollo-inial - 166 Ophryo-max, = 175 
Nasio-alveolar - 62 Basio-nasal = 95 
Basio-alveolar - 95 

Breadths - Fronto-mivimun 95 Stephanie - — - 105 
Bijugal - = 104 Anricular (meatus) 86 
Bisygomatic - 118 (fossa) 104 
Maximum - 181 (p) Asterial “=”. 109 





Mostoid - + 111 Interior orbital - 98 
Exterior orbital 111 





Ares’ = Circumference - 496 
Sagittal are, 182 £ + 111 p + 75 + 40 4 34 f + 95 = total 497, 
‘Transverse are, 288 + 109 = 897, 
Inferior frontal are, 264. Occipital are, 268 2. 
Superior, 277. 0. Thomas's are, 107 to 100. 
Orbit, 88-80. Nasal, 34-29. Foramen, 32-28, 
Indices ~ Latitudinal, 74°85, Altitudinsl, 66°28, Orbital, 79. Nasal, 86, 
Capacity ~ Estimated (Topinard) 1176. 3. BEDDOE, 
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REVIEWS. 


Sweden: Physical Anthropology. Retzius. 


Crania Sueciea Antiqua, eine Darstellung der Schwodischen Menschen-schidel, 
aus dom Stein-vitalter, dom Bronse-eitalter, und lem Bisen-zeitalter, $e, By. OD 
Gustaf Retzivs, With 100 pages of photogravares, and other iustration Stackholm, 
1900. 

“Exegit mooumentum ere perennius,” may be sail of Gustaf Retzins ; but he 
bas erected the monument at least ns much to the memory of his illustrious father, 
Anders Retzius, as tothe credit of his own Inbour and accuracy und scientific 
accomplishment. 

This is a sumptuous work, fit to be compared to the finest picees of anthropological 
literature that onr own comntry has produced, the Crunia Britanaicn, to wit, of Barnanl 
Davis and ‘Turns, and the Eveavadions of Pitt-Rivers, Tt contains, besides maps and 
other illustrations, 100 plates, every one comprising two admirably executed photographs 
of crauia, of the natural size, and as viowod from a distant focus, so as to obvinte almost 
wholly the usual error of foreshortening. One result of this improvement in method, by 
the way, is an apparent increase in the proportion of phenozygons crapia, the zygomatn 
standing out further than they wonld do in photographs taken in the ordinary way. I 
will return to this point presently, 

‘The author begins with a short but comprehensive account of our knowledge of 
physical anthropology in Europe, treated historically, and starting from the point where 
Anders Retzins struck upon his brilliant idea of the important difference between long 
‘and broad skulls, Ho shows tho originality of this idea, and how Blumeubach looked! 
much to the face and forehead, but rarely depicted a full profile, and never the vertical 
aspect. He shows too, incidentally, how comparatively’small was the material accessible 
to Retains, and how much bis keon insight enabled him to make of it} and how much 
nonrer he came to tho truth, as we now suppose it to be, than could have been looked 
for. Nor are other Scandinavian anthropologists noglected, aud wo find much valuable 
jal from Sven Nilsson, Arho, Exchrieht, Von Diibeu, Barth, Brozelins, &., bearing 
on the subjects in hand, which may be briefly summuriged as the plansibility and value 
of tho distinction drawn by Anders Retzius between long and short skulls, and the 
anthropological history of Sweden, and incidentally of Deomurk and Norway. A series 
‘of maps, that of Anders Retains, my own, Ripley's, and Doniker’s, show the progross of 
our knowledge as to the local distribution of brachykephaly in Europe. ‘The third 
nsists of an elaborate and most interesting deveription of the sepulchres whence 
subsequently pourtrayed were derived, including the huge gang-graves of the 
Stoue period, which much resemble the longbarrows of our own ueolithie folk, and the 
large oblong’ kists, belonging moro especially to the earlier Bronze periods of Montelius, 
ant containing the remains of whole families or little communities. In the later Bronze 
period, as was the ease with ns, the use of eremation destroyed the continuity of historical 
eraniology ; and in Sweden the record of the Iron period was much impoverished by the 
same custom. 

G. Retzius says very little as to the size of the long bones; apparently he is 
‘engaged in a separate study concerning them, Meanwhile, what little be does say leads 
cone to infer that they do not i or even tall stature, as we count tallness, 
‘ut that they may probably yield support to Professor Pearson's theory of the evolution 
of stature, 

‘Phe author is not very fond of averages, and with his hereditary view as to the 
uplicity rather than the multitade of types, he avoids summarising and averaging his 
totals. I have, therefore, worked some of these out for myself, 
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T find for the— 
Number | yon, ee 
— ember | cength, | Breadth, | nd 
Ste age» =| ak 1866 1379 m1 
Bronze Age = =| 21 187-8 18°85 | 789 
Toon Age- =| 82 189-7 1961 m1 





‘The following refers to the more perfect male skulls ouly : 






































Tudices, 
= Noumber.} Length, | Breadth, | Height, |———— 
Tat, Alt, 
Stove Age = =| 18 rer4g | Lee 1881 758 78°65 
Bronze Age = | 10 a 189°8 1886 12:8 99 
Irn age = | 8 1801 140-6 189° 788 Bs 
Zygomatio broudth, with the maximum in the same skulls 
= ents [trom | asin, 
Stone Ago + + | 15, {neluding conjectural] — 128-2 189" 
Brom age + =| 5 y ” 128-2 Ww 





Tron Age + =| M1yexclading 128-6 1354 





‘Tho average capacity was apparently not very different in tho three periods, though 
1 little largor in the middle oue thon in either of the others. Iv most of tho specimens 
it could not be ascertained very accurately. By Topivard’s plan ((L x B x J +118) 
L arrive at 1,622, 1,642, and 1,684 0.0. for the availablo mates in the threo periods ; but 
this is, doubtless, too high an estimate. ‘The author found about 1,600 0.0. in malos 
of both Stone and Tron por 

"The breadth indices in the Stono period vary between 66° 7 and 85° 6, there being 
8 brachys, 16 mesos, and 25 dolichos. ‘These figures alone point pretty distinctly to 
tho fact that oven then there was a mixtare of at least two races of men. ‘The more 
arrangement of figures would, I think, rather point to the prosenco of two types, one at 
72 and the other at 78. It may bo noted that the Danish Stone-folk wore mesokephal 
(index 775, extremes 65 nnd 81). Retzius doseribes the prevailing type as elliptic, 
or narrow oval, dolicho- and ortho- kephalic, with small frontal region, but with prominent 
glabella and snpraciliaries in the men ; occiput projecting, but frontal and parietal 
feminences small ; narrow faco, low orbits and narrow palate, narrow nasal opening ; 
prognathism frequent. Ono skull, No. 88, which he takes as a good type of the 
mesokephals, is of a broad, rather sq) wal ; the author, himself, of course, the 
best authority on tho Finlanders, says that this, though not quite broad enough, reminds 
him of the Tavastian typo. ‘To mo it recalls the Borreby and Sion types, and is not 
unlike some of our narrower Bronze skulls. ‘There is at least ono very Lapp-like 
specimen, 

‘Tho Swodish Bronze crania seem to be more uniform in type, generally oval, and 
varying only from 68 to 82, (Danish Bronze skulls also are more dolichous than those 
of the Stone period). ‘The number is rather small, and they are mostly imperfect; the 
nose seems broader, the orbits higher, the face is long; but there is uo prognathism 
in the only four specimens eee this purpose, ‘There is one Lapp-like 
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sub-brachykephal from Halland; but the mesokephalic type deseribed just now is 
notably absent, ‘The forchead is generally higher, the glabella less prominent. 

Of the Iron Age skulls, the variation in index is still smaller, from 69 to 816 in 51, 
82 dolicho-, 15 meso-, und 4 moderately brachy- kephalie, ‘They are generally ortho: 
ephalie, leptorrhine, and mesocouch, and only 1 in 10 is prognathous; the length of 
face is doubtful. ‘Tho aygomata have not diminished in absolute breadth since the 
Stone Age, it will have beon noted ; in relation to the maximum head-breadth they have, 
perhaps, even increased, . I think the Scandinavian often differs from the Anglo-Saxon 
in that direction, It may be added that there is a distinct decrease in the hinderfrontal 
(stephanie) diameter ; thus, Stone Age, in 87, average 113+9 mm. ; Brouze Age, in 16, 
118-87; Tron Age, in 50, 110°0, ‘Thus the Iron Age folk should appear more phrenozy- 
gous in the photogravares ; and I think they do, ‘Trepanation was iu use among the 
Swedes of the Iron Age, but, apparently, not enrlicr. 

G. Retzius's own final conclusions are, put shortly, us follows -— 

1, Dolichokephaly is the rule throngh all the three periods, 

2, But in the Stone period the race was already a mixcil one, there being present 
one, if not two, brachykephalic clements. 

8, Tho availablo ancient crania do not lead him to suppose that any very cons 
siderable immigration into Sweden has taken place since the earliest period 
in question ; but that the present population dexceuds from, and represents, 
the prehistoric one, though iu various parts of the country more or leas 
slightly modified by foreign inomigration. 

4, Tho origin of tho brachykephalic element or elements in the population of 
Swoden during the Stone Age cannot, at presont, be determined with certainty, 

‘Thus far the learned and cautious author; but we may venture to propound some 
further considerations, very doubtful, but uot wholly baseless, ‘Thus, may not the 
‘almost complete disappearance of his ‘Tavastinn typo in the Bronze Age ho connected 
‘with some reinforcoment of the pure long-heads from the other side of the Baltic? Or 
‘was it simply worked ont, as the Graverow type was in Bavaria, by some occult process 
of natnral selection? ‘The Iron Ago type, found chiefly in Gotland, while differing 
slightly from the older Swedish types, as has been shown, seems to be ideutical with 
Barth's Norse Viking type.* Did it, possibly, come from across the Baltie (where, 40 far 
as we know, thero were always loug-headed tribes in plenty), and then press across the 
‘outral, still Iong-hoaded, zone of Sweden into central Norway? Or whut was the 
relation, if auy, of these primitive brachys aud mesos in Deumark and Southern 
to the Bronze men who conquerol and overran Britain, or to the brond-healel coastmen 
of Southern Norway ? J. BEDDOK. 


Australia, &0. Verschuur. 
‘At the Antipodes : Travels in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji Islands, the New 
Hebrides, New Caledonia, and South America. By G. Verse! onion: 60 
Sampson Low. New and cheaper edition in the “Standard Library of ‘Travel aud 
Adventure,” 1900. Cr. 8vo, pp. X, 880, with map ani plates. Price 2s. 6d. 

‘The author's travels extonded over parts of the years 1888 aut 1889, and are 
doseribed iu a bright aud interesting manuor. ‘There are drawings of “ Australian 
aborigines” on page 85, of a Maori family” on page 149, and a“ Maori house” on 
page 151, of “ Fijian women” on page 165, of “Native canoes” in Fiji on page 171, 
and of “ Aborigines of the New Hebrides” on page 247. JL. M. 
























































While the 87 Tron Age skulls from Cotlaud (tho island) are almost all dolichons, and yiald 
indices of 78°6 and 78, 10 from Alvastra, in Bastgothland (mainlanul) have more resemblance to 
those of the Stone Age, and give average indices of 76 and 76, The fignres for four indubitable 
‘males are L, 190, Br. 14°6, Zyg. 196°, Fr. 101, Step. 118+7. Tulex 76-05. 
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logy. Steindorff. 
Grabfunde des Mittleren Reichs in den Koeniglichen Museen 2u Berlin. Der 

Sarg des Sebk-o; ein Grabfund aus Gebelén, Hernusgegeben von Georg 61 

Steindorff. Berlin: W. Spemann, 1901. (Heft. ix of AMittheilungen aus den 

Orientalischen Sammlungen der Koeniglichen Museen 2u Berlin.) 

In the Bgyptinn collection of the Berliu Muscum, ns in the British Museum, the 
Miusoum of the Hermitage, and the great collection at Cairo, there are examples of 
the wooden coffins of the Middle Kingdom elaborately painted inside with fignres of the 
funerary equipment of the deceased—food piled on mats, cloth, clothing, and jewelled 
oraments, badges of authority, and weapons of war and of the chase, ‘The names 
of the objects being attached to most of the figures the philologist is hereby supplied 
with much valuable information, Magic und ritual texts completo the representations ; 
‘and all, doubtless, was intended, not for mere adornment, but to promote the welfare of 
the dead, ‘The coffins of Mentuhotep at Berlin form an oxceptionally fine example of 
this class, Exch of the threo nostot oblong wooden boxes boars ropresentations, andl the 
paintings wero in excellent condition when found (early in tho lust century). Fortne 
tiately coloured drawings were made of them at the time by the discoverer, for the 
originals suffered much in their subsequent travels, In 1865 Lopsins published the 
hieratie texts on these threo coffins, ani outlines of the paintings ; the latter—earefully 
reproinoed in coloured plates—are the subject of w very handsome volume, edited 
by Steindorff in a previons memoir (1896) of the series to which the present volume 
volongs. 

Professor Stoindorff’s name is attached to the new publication, which deals with the 
remaining coffins of the Middle Kingdom iu the Berlin Museum, but he was unfortunately 
prevented from continuing the work personally, Hence, we are deprived of several 
Aisonssions promised in the first part. ‘The staff of the Berlin Museum, however, stepped 
{nto the gap. Archwological descriptions are supplied by Professor Erman and 
Dr. Schaofer, the inscriptions are translated by Professor Sethe, and n special section 
on the strange forms of the hieroglyphs is written by Dr. Moeller. ‘Che single (inner) 
coffin of Sebk-o came from Thebes in Passulneqna’s collection, along with the nested 
coffins of Mentuhotop. ‘The representations upon it are here rendered in colour on two 
plates and are very interesting, Apart from food, the equipment as depicted on the loft 
side of the coffia shows a mirror (called “ soo-face "), jowelled pectorals in the shapes of 
a hawk and of a vulture with outstretched wings, ani others of more simple form, tassels 
to hang at the back of the neck, bracelets, nuklets, and perhaps « finger oruament—all to 
bo tied on by strings. ‘Thereis also the curious menat, bunch of beals nsed in religious 
coremonies, danoos, &e., intended to be held in the hand, glittering and tinkling with 
every motion of the holder. At the beginning of this row, in front of the mirror, is 
the symbol of the Aa or “double”; perhaps this juxtaposition may be conuected with 
the reflecting power of a mitror. ‘The corresponding row on the right side of the coffin 
shows n jewelled fillet for the head, a head-rest, a doubtful article of attire, two forms of 
head dress, cloth of three degrees of finenoss or width, two shirts or tunies elaborately 
coloured or jowelled, two short tunies or drawers with lions tails attached at the back, 
1 dagger and sheath: as emblems of power aro shown the whip, two erook seeptres, two 
nimal-head sceptres (was), nine other staves or sceptres, a sort of shield (7), 0 globular- 
headed mace, a mace with flattened sharp-edged head, two bows and a sheaf of arrows, 
‘and a noosed cord (in the letterpress interpreted as a bow-string—probably correctly), 
At-the foot end are two paits of sandals, one of leather, the other of plaited grass ; 
and two ties or girdles named anki, from which the symbol of life (anki) derived its 

snificance ; possibly they are here symbolic. At the foot are depicted eight vessels 
of similar shape, but of two different colours, one large white (alabaster 2) vessel, and 
a white stend, 
Cuy 
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‘The discoverer’s description of the grave of Mentuhotep exists, and such of the 
objects found with the interment as can now be identified are figured in Steindori's 
publication of 1896. ‘The coffin of Sebk-o is unfortunately au isolated relic. 

We pass on to another find, from Gebelén, south of ‘Thebes, discovered, according 
to the Arabs, in one tomb in the year 1897. Tt consists of four coffins, together with 
models of a boat, a granary, & and bows and arrows. ‘The decorative work is far 
inferior to that of the Theban coffins, in fact the desigus are grotesquely rude, and the 
forms of the hieroglyphs are abnormal. ‘There iro here no long funerary texts a8 on 
the coins of Mentuhotep and Sebek-o, but the shorter inseriptions, well interpreted by 
Sethe, are not without special interest for the student of Egyptian religion. ‘The 
ornamentation is only external, and consists chiefly of lines of large hieroglyphs along 
the sides, eyes painted at the left side opposite to where the eyes of the body would he 
in the old crouched form of burial, and sandals at tho fect, Generally there are one oF 
two scenes, On the coffin of a woman a scene shows her seated, oue servant performing 
hor toilet while another brings food from a stand. 

‘Phe associated objects are a wooden model of a granary in a rectangular enclosure, 
with eight figures of persons grinding corn, making hoor, &e. ; a funcrary barge and the 
row-boat to tow it; two fignres of servants boaring offerings ; a pair of wooden saudals, 
hardly intended for actual wear ; horn bracelets, wooden bows, eune arrows tipped with 
chisel-edged flint, three clubs—one straight, one curved, tho third bent at an angle, 
twelve models of sucks of cor; also two howls with base prolonged into» bauile, to 
do nsod as consers, and a solidly constructed stand of wood. All those objects are 
represented photographically. 

‘The book is a very handsome contribution to our knowledge of Egypt, snd is 
‘of many-sided interest. ho publication of the material selected by its anthors is 
thoroughly workmanlike and satisfactory. F. Ll. GRIFFITH, 
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Algeria: Ethnology. Randall-Maolver & Wilkin. 
Lilyan Notes, By David Rondull-Maclver, M.A., Laycock Student of 
Bgyptology at Worcotter Colloge, Oxford, aud Anthony Wilkin, B.A, London, BQ 
Macmillan, 1901. 4to, pp. vii, 118. Coloured Frontispiece and 25 Plates. Price 
20s, net. 
‘Among the Berbers of Algeria. By Anthony Wilkin, Loudon, Fisher Unwin, 
1900, 8vo, pp. xiv, 268. Sketch-map and 14 Photographic Plates. Price 16s, 

In these two volumes are coutained the rosults of a brief visit paid in the spring of 
1900 to soine of tho less-frequented parts of Algerin, ‘he object of the expedition was 
to collect evidence amoug the purer-blooded survivors of the old Berher stock, as to the 
validity of certain current theories of the relations, racial aud cultural, in which thie 
stock stands to the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, and the authors are greatly to be 
‘congratulated, both on the success which attended their observations iu the fiekd, ant 
the manner in which they have worked up avd presented their results. 

In the book which bears Mr. Wilkins name only, the appeal is frankly to. the man 
in the street, who kuows nothing about. the cephalic index, and enres less abont the 
derivation of geometric ornament, but who may reasonably be expected to take an 
interest even in “native races,” when they turn out, as in this ease, to have so many 
points in common with his good-natured mongrel Philistine self. “Fully one-fifth of 
those [Chawfa Berbers] we saw at El Arban were fair men—that is to say, 
« men who would be counted fair in this country. Blue and grey eyes were even 
© gommouer than light (sometimes flaxen) hair...» Skins were white, or woukt 
« have been if they had not been encrusted with the dirt of untold mouths 
We felt ourselves at home among s0 many rosy eotutenauces ; indeed, one youngster 
« wonld have been taken anywhere but in his own village (where he would he without 
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« honont) fora freckled wee Sootehman”” (pp. 77-9). Of these and kindred Kabyle folk, * 
of their beantifal highlands, of the conntless relics of bygone modes of life which strike 
the eye there at every tur, aud of the quaint trivialities of cross-country travel, 
Mr. Wilkin has much to tell, and tells it in an easy animated fashion which makes his 
Vook seem at first rouding loss full of matter than it really is. We contd wish, noverthe- 
loss, oven so, that he bad sometimes taken his public # shade more seriously ; word 
pieturos like tlt of the Chawia potter and weaver (pp. 128-180) have a way of sticking 
iu the memory which makes us wish there were more of them. ‘The illustrations, from 
the author's own photographs, are admirable, and add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
ook. 

‘The joint work, entitled Libyan Notes, contains x more detailed discussion of the 
problems which suggestol the journoy. Ever since Professor Fliuilers Petrie’s anno 
mont of a “Now Raco” in Egypt, the question of tho raco-relation of the Nilo Valley 
to the rest of North Afrion has eutered a new pliase, and the view has been widely held, 
‘with more oF less modification in detail, first, that the course of the primitive civilisation 
of Egypt was largely influenced, if not determined, by that of ancient Libya immediately 
to the westward ; and, secondly, that to account for this cultural influence a strong 
“Libyan” element must be presumed in the composition of the Egyptian people. 

Tn rogard to the first point, subsequent excavations in Egypt, in which Mr, Randall- 
Maclver himself bas had some share, havo resulted in the elaboration of nu unrivalled 
soquence-serios of prebistorie pottory, 80 typteal of tho character of the material civilisa- 
tion ns a whole, that it is to the coramio industries of Libya that one instinctively turns 
for the crucial counterpart ; while by great good luck the Algerian journey resulted 
{in tho collection not ouly of a number of fine specimens of the commouer styles of the 
‘well known “Knbyle pottery,” but also of examples of soveral local fubries which 
harlly go abrond at all; and, best of all, of preciso observations of the localities and 
‘of the procosses and materials which aro omployed. On this collection, which attractei 
much attention when it was exhibited at the Anthropological Institute last summer, anil 
which is now to bo soon in the Pitt-Rivers: Museum in Oxford, the anthors have founded 
f careful comparison of Berber and proto-Bgyptian pattery, aud come to the guarded 
conclusion that white some of the simpler fabrics are commion to tho two civilisations, 
and have porsistod almost anchanged in Kabylin and the Aurés mountalus down to 
the presont day, others aro either poculinr to Egypt or ean be shown to have been 
derived by Egypt from uon-Libyan sonreos, Of the uon-Kgyptian clements in the 
Kabyle and Chawin styles, ou the other hand, some of the mort distinctive are certai 
‘of later introduction (probably from Oypras, wid Carthage), leaving only a small 
remainder to be attributed to a hypothetical Ibev + 80 that, on the whole, 
Egypt sooms rather to have dominated Libya in early times than vice vers, ‘These 
‘arguments, of which only the sible hore, are worked ont with 
great detail and full illustration, and, on the evidence which is available at present, 
may be accepted with confidence. Only three important points are very slightly dealt 
with: first, hardly anything is said of the native names of the processes or of the 
elements of the omamentation, though a good many Berber terms are given in other 
soctions of the book ; second, uo analysis is attemptou of these same ornamental designs, 
nor is the very stiggestive inference as to the importation of Cypriote motives in Grweo- 
Phoonicinn times worked ont, as it deserves, in eomparigon with the Carthaginian and 
Cypriote répertoires ; third, no mention is made of the remarkable series of parullels, 
oth of form and ornament, which is supplied by the Eurly Bronzo Age pottery of 
Siclly. None of these omissions, however, affect the validity of the main inference 
as to the relation of the Libyan fabries to the proto-Egyptian ; the first would have 
confirmatory valne only ; the other two bear rather on the origin of the later and 
non-Dgyptian elements in Kabyle art. ae 
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‘Turning uow to the question of community of race, the authors have a sufficiently 
decisive auswer, Neither tho skull measurements, nor the head measurements of living 
Kabyle and Chawfa individuals, afford the smallest support to the theory of a Libyan 
clement in the early population of Egypt. ‘Taking the evidence of the cophalic index as 
typical of the rest, “the difference between 742” [the lowest Berber figure] “and 721 
(rather, probably, 712)” [the figures for skulls from Abydos and Hou respectively] * is 
“ too great to be expluined away. . . . ‘Tho cephalic index, then, absolutely forbids 
“ any identifieation of the prehistoric Egyptians with the Berbers” (p. 206). Such 
language is preciso and explicit, but it is based on a largo induction (as such series 

fo borne out by the evidence, which is discussed and tabulated in an 
re fashion, and illustrated by a lange number of photographs of 
individuals ; special note being due to the ingenious ud uncanny “vault views” in 
Plate XXV. 

Tt must not be supposed, however, that the whole of these Libyan Notes aro 
Aovoted to pot fabrics ant anthropometry, or even to subsidiary arguments from history 
or arebweology on the Egypto-Libyan question, Besides an introductory note on the 
literary allusions to the old Libyans, aud an excellent summary of recent French 
research on the langage and social institutions of the modern Berbers, the book 
contains a valuable account of dolmen-sites at Bon Nouara, Bou Merzong, and Roknfa, 
and of a new site at Msilu, nour Bordj-bou-Areridj, with an analysis of the meagro 
results of excavations up to date, with uumerous photographs and useful fnesimiles 
of the skulls from Rokufu, doseribed loug ago by Geuoral Faidhorbe. ‘hore 
are also a number of careful descriptions of Kabyle aud Chawfa architecture, of the 
primitive loom and oil-mill, aud of other implomouts and processes of considerable 
ethnographical importauce. J. L, MYRES. 


















Biography : Huxley. Mitchell. 
Thomas Henry Husley : A Sketch of his Life and Work, By P. Chainer pg 

Mitchell, M.A. (“Lewlors of Science” Series). Now York aud Loudon. 

Patmans. 1900, 8vo, pp. xvili, 297. Prive 

‘This book, writtou long before the completion of the * Life and Lotters,” which it 
closely followod in ordor of publication, is an admirable little work of 285 pages, 
cmbodying « classified account of the life aud work of Huxley, with the author's 
Impressions of his publishod writings, aud porsoual narratives largely culled from 
obituary notiees aud studies of the great man by persons with whom le was especially 
familiar. It is divided into 17 chapters, nnd gives a woll-wrranged and suecinet 
narrative of the chief incidents in his life, and a corresponding account of the more 
important memoirs, lectures, wud addresses which have rendered the name of Huxley 
opoch-marking iu seience, education, and philosophy. Apropos of passing allusion to his 

is and contemporaries who wore concerned in the scientific triumphs 
of his time, there are introduced portraits of Darwin, Hooker, and Lyell, Of Huxley 
hhimgelf threo portraits ure givon, ono at the age of 82; one in later life, the ehoice of 
which is not altogether the most fortunate ; and a third, the famous caricature of himwelf 
drawn in 1848 while visiting Australia, 

Of the book it may be said that the portion dealing with Huxley's soteutifie work 
is admirahle, Concise and connected in its method, it gives the Iny reader an altogether 
coxeollent notion of the trend of his mind in his triumphs as an observer and thinker. 
‘The Tunicate coutroversy, the great work on the Medusw, the Skull, and on the 
Cephalous Mollusca, are all rendered clear ; and the Mun and Ape achievement which 
led to his “Man's Place in Nature” that will over remain one of his foremost 
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successes, aro each in tarn dealt with, And concerning the latter, while it is well- 
known how, in its progress, the posterior corm of the Interal ventricle of the brain 
played a Jending part, in consideration of the brevity of Mr, Mitchell's statement 
concerning it, it is opportane to record the fact that Professor D. J. Cunningham 
in 1886 announced the interesting discovery (Cunningham Mem. No. I, R. I 
‘Acail,, p. 128) of the absence of this cavity on one side of the brain of an Orang, 
regarding it as possible that Owen “may in the first instance have been misled by an 
abnormal brain of this kind.” 

Referring to Husley’s book ou “Physiography,” Mr, Mitchell rightly gives 1880 
ais tho dato of publication, but in his context he refers to it as though directly 
associntod with the editorship of the Moemilinn serios of Seience Primers, the 
Tntroduetory volume to which was from Huxley's pen. Wo would point out that the 
«Physiography ” was really based on the Notes of a Courso of Lectures, first delivered 
at the London Institution in 1869, and aftorwards repeatod at the South Kensington 
‘Musoum (us is duly explained in the profuce to the work), and that perusal of the 
dotuiled xyllubus which was issuod for use at the lectures and of the book itself, shows 
that the central idea which led to the educational triumph of Huxley as a teacher, aud 
which in reality pormeatod all his subsequent writings for the student—the creation 
‘and dovolopment of the Type System—first took shape in this association, 

Passing to that portion of Mr, Mitchell's book which des Husley as a 
philosopher and writer and speaker, it must be admitted in most respects excellent. As 
giving 4 summary of his views on topies social, religious, political, and educational, it 

most interosting rending, except perhaps for the somewhat morbid view our autbor 
has taken of the intended refrain of the Romanes Lecture at Oxford, which he does not 
seom to havo rightly interpreted. Hore, as in the earlier portion of the book, there are 
cortnin matters of detail upon which we would desire to comment, and chiefly his 
statements concerning “style.” On page 215 we rend that “Huxley Incked tho 
« sodulous concern for words themselves as things valuable and delightfw,” and again 
‘ou puge 217 that he “ produced his effects by the ordering of his ideas and not. . 
of his words ; indeod, Chapter XIT., from which those words aro cited, is permented 
dy this convietion, and wo venture to think that in framing it onr author is nt 
fault, He makos no allowance for tho fact that “ stylo is relative to aim and objoct in 
‘writing or speaking, aud to context, and that it has to be determined by the nature of 
tho subject-matter in hand, ‘To do him justice, however, in arguing that the idea and 
not the exprossion—the acalomio choice of words—was the dominant impulso in 
Hoxley’s method, which is tantamount to regarding bim as technical rather than 
intolleotual, wo aro bound to point out that he is not depreciating Huxley's merits as 
writer of Buglish, but rather secking to classify his position among the writors of his 
period than to criticise. We novertheless cousider him in the wrong, and hope that 
‘avy future editions of his book ho will ut least modify his viows on this point. 

‘There are ove or two small inaccuracies iu the book which eanuot pass unnoticed. 
Huxley was of greater than “middle stature,” and it is swying too much to state that 
“hile at work he smoked coutinuously.” After he was 40 he smoked a good deal, but 
nover while working, And, similarly, the “strnins occasionally heard from his room” 
‘wore those of lis own voice and not, as is stated in the passage our anthor had in 
mind, of “a fiddle.” Tn writing of Huxley's Sotentific Memoirs Mr. Mitchell refers the 
render to the reprint of these now in course of publication as a serios of Memorial 
‘Volumes, aud it becomes necessary for us to point out that the prefatory list of titles 
‘a originally priuted in the first of these is deplorably deficient. ‘The omissions have 
oe mostly made ood in the later list which is incorporated in the Life and Letters ; 
‘but even here the Rede lecture of 1886 on “ Animal Forms” (published in Nature at the 
time of delivery) though mentioned in the text, doos not appear in the classified record, 
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Anil it is a remarkable fact that in no book thns far printed on Huxley's work does 
there appear the title of his great Survey Memoir of 1877 on the Elgin Crocoilli, or his 
1886 definition of Agnosticism, which is one of the most concise and characteristic, if 
not the very best, things he ever wrote. G. B.A. 








Folklore. Various Authors. 

Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folklore. London : D, Nutt, 

1899, 1900. Price Gd. each. Presented by the publisher. 64 
1, Celtic and Mediceval Romance, By A. Nuit. 

2 Folklore, what is it and what is the good of it? By B, 8. Martlnuil. 

8, Ossian and the Ossianie Literature. By A. Nutt. 

4, King Arthur and his Knights, By Jessie L. Weston, 

5. Lhe Popular Poetry of the Finns. By C. 5. Billson. 

6. The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare. By A. Nutt. 

7. Mythology and Folktales. By E. 8. Vartiand. 

8. Cuchulainn, the Irish Achilles, By A. Nutt. 

9. The Rigoeda. By B. V. Arnold. 

By undertaking the publication of these booklets Mr. Nutt hus earned the gratitude 
of all who aro interested in folklore and romantic literature, aud of many who would like 
to tako an interest ia them but hardly kuow where to bogin their studies, ‘Cho series 
is the work of specialists, who treat their subjects concively, coufluing themselves to a 
brond survey of the theme ; not the least valuable foatnre is » bibliographical appendix 
to nid those who find their appetite whetted by what is hore put before them and wish 
to go more deeply into the subject. ‘Tho enthusiasm excited by the work of the 
brothers Grimm raisel the collection of folklore in Germany to the position of a 
national duty. England did not begin the task of collecting her folkbeliofs and tales 
until long after, axl found her harvest correspondingly diminished ; even now, the 
interest aronsed by this subject is not to be compared with the onthusiasn of Germany, 
where ia some parts 1 in 8,500 of the population is a member of w folklore society. 
‘This want of interest iu Enyland arises, perhaps, from a lack of kuowledge of what 
folklore really is ; there aro others besides Mr. Hartland’s musical friend who will look 
‘at you with compassion, aud say: “ Ah, yes, the Folklore Society,” nuder the impression 
that folklore means nothing but cures for warts, and ereepy stories. But after all, the 
investigation of traditional customs, belicts, and tales is at least ax worthy of being 
called anthropology as the study of bones nnd stones. Other animals besides man have 
owes ; aud stones are only intorosting to thoanthropologist if they bear tracos of himan 
ingenuity. Primitive religion and philosophy eaunot be relogatod to an inferior place 
‘unless the miud of maw is less important than his body or his works. 

‘The series is, however, intended moro for the general render. ‘Lhe 
who looks down on “antiqnarinnism ” of all sorts, will learn from Mr. Hi 
ave to-day an Irish question because our forefathers were not anthropologists. ‘Those 
whose taste lies in the direction of romance will find in Mr. Nutt-a reliable guide in the 
highways and byways of Celtic hero stories, and on tho more fumiliae gromud of the fairy 
mythology of Shakespeare. Lf they find Mr, Nutt’ fascinating studies all too short, 
their needs are provided for by the bibliographical appendix which has wisely been 
mado a feature of the whole series. Miss Weston’s contribution showkl be found 
‘specially useful ; the average Englishman ins never yet learned anything of the 
sources of his national literature, but he will here find’ a royal road to repentance. 
Mfr. Hartland in his contribution on Folktales puts some awkward questions to the 
dorrowing school ; the bibliography of Amoriea is perhaps unnecessarily limited ; Rink 
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hhas published Tales of ths Eskimo for Canada, Petitot’s Traditions Iadiennes should 
certainly have boen moutionol ; Rand's Legends of the Micmacs are an important 
collastion ; Lummis has published a number of Pusblo stories ; for South America the 
works of Thevot and D'Orbigny contain a gol deal of matter. ‘Mr. Billson's account 
of Finnish poctry is vory rondabie, Mr. Arnold is less successful in dealing with the 
Rigoeda. Wo can hardly imagine the following statements meoting with general 
acceptance in England :—In the period in which the ancestors of the Aryan peoples 
‘ tll formed a single nation, thoy were united by a system of religion constructed by 
« the wisdom of their statesmen and posts. ‘Tho supreme objects of worship were 
“ principally snch natuenl objects as the Sky, the Dawn, the ‘Twin Stars, and the 
* Storm” (p. 86). ‘The latter statements are hardly consistent with what we learn on 
Pp. 21, 22, and tho evidence for a enlt of Ushas has still to be brought forward. 
‘Mr. Arnold would have done better to steor clour of theory. NWT. 

















‘Trepanning ; Prehistoric. Pittard, 
Sur une trépanation préhistorique de Cage du bronze, By Bugrno Pittard. 
(Gxtract trom Arohies dee sooncee phytiquer ot nabursiee, Geotve, 1090) BO 

Iu this communication M, Pittard describes a skull, found some years ago at 
Sallanchos, and assigued from its surroundings to the Bronze Age of culture. Owing to 
‘post mortem injuries, the vault of the cranium only is left; of this, the right parietal 
‘eminence has hoon removed, leaving an almost circular wound, with oblique edges, in 
which tho dipla is hidden throughout tho wholo circumference by a cicatricial callous 
mass uniting the inuor aud outor tables of bone. Tt is thus evident that tho injury was 
survived for a cousiderablo timo, while the regular outline of the wound aud the absence 
of other injury would seem to show that it ind been produced by deliberate operation, 
‘and ot by auy blow accidental or homicidal. ‘Tho chief interest attaching to this skull 
arigos from the poriod to which it is assigned, evidences of trephining in the Brouzo Ago 
exevedingly rare, although the operation seoms to have been comparatively 
roquent in noolithio timos. Of the techuique of this particular operation wo aro of 
course ignorant, bit as various suvage tribes have within comparatively modern timos 
pructised trephining, wo ippose prehistoric man operated in a somewhat similar 
manner. Ella, in the Medical Times for 1874, doseribes the islanders of the South 
Pacitio as making 8 T-shaped incision through the sealp, and thea gently scrapiug away 
tho surface of the cranium with a shark's tooth until they reach the dura mater. In the 
Aures mountains, according to Dr. Vedicnnes, tho operation was performed in two 
stages. Iu the first, the surfueo of tho bone was laid bare, and a small area marked out 
by holes drilled through the bone with a pointed iron or brouze rod, aud the wound 
Arossel for 24 days, At tho end of this time tho portion of cranium between the 
holes, which would baye been loosened by necrotic processes, was removed by a blunt 
hook. 

As far as wo can julge from tho figure appended to M. Pittard's paper, the formor 
method would seem more probablo than the latter. Somo day further discovories may 
reveal the procise surgical tecluiquo of our remote ancestors, and earry still further back 
the history of the medical profession, One further point, whioh must strike all readers 
of M. Pittard’s paper, and of other communications on this subject, is the extraordinary 
resistance of primitive man to the septic organisms which till recently played such havoe 
among civilised communities, and, until the introduction of sutiseptics, fettored the 
‘energies of the foremost surgeons of the day. F.C, SHRUBSALL. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Kent: Flint Implements. With Plate F. Newton. 
The Occurrence in avery Limited Area of the Rudest with the Finer Forms 

of Worked Stones. 66 

Among the numerous discoveries in the area of what may he termed the West: Kent 
Patvolithie deposits, there has heen none of greater interest than that made in the year 
1899 at Greenhithe, ‘The pick and xpute of workmen laid bure an old-world r 
highly fossiliferons and containing many stone implements of great heanty in work 
ship, associated with others of more primitive form, and also some whose 
recognition ax implements ties in that portion of dhe mataral stone ex! 
mach uve. 






























Publi ion was first directed to the discovery hy Mr. IL Stopes at a meotinge 
of the Anthropological Institute of May 15, 1900 (Joural of the Lustitute, Vole 
5. 1. puge 302), aunt the containing bed ix dexeribed us an * exceedinyely Forwiliferons 








“bund of strutitiod sands amd grvols expped with w thin layer of tou ” the 
actual elevation of this deposit is about 80 foot above Ordnance datum, wd 1 deep valley 
ies to the enstwant betweon it and Milton Street,  loenlity well known ax a happy 
huntiog ground for palwolithic implements. Fron the mature and elevation of this deposit, 
now known as the Greenhithe shell-bed, the palwontological and geological evidence prove 
fer drift hy welleknown writers on the subject. 
In addition to the published! list: of vertebrate and invertebrate fauna, x large mmber of 
specios have heen recently recovered which will show this deposit to be one of the most 
important, if not absolutely tho most important of its kind that hms yet boen discovered, 
further necounts of which will shortly be laid bofore the geological world. I mighty 
howover, say, that from amongst the quantities of the material comprising the shell-bed 
which I have forwarded to Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott, F.G.S,, for working, that gentlonu 
ns recovered species suggesting a closer relation to plioeene beds than have previously 
eon found in the ‘Thames Valley. 
‘This remarkable shell-bed ix afew miles almost duc north of the locality where 
Mr. TB. Harrivon hus made his most important finds of plateau implements, and tl 
surronuding country ix teeming with evidence of the earliest appenrance of man. Si 
years ago, Sir John Bvans in a genial manuer rebuked Mr. Harrison for desiring to 
‘lain the county of Kent as the birth-place of the human race, but in the second edition 
of his great work on The Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, Sir John Evans 
xgives it as his opinion that the “numerous and important discoveries made during the 
last thirty years by Mr. Benjamin Harri hnin,” as interpreted by Sir Joxeph 
je our ideas nx to the age and character of 
western Kent, north of the escarpment 
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‘Whis valuable exprossion of opin 

appreciate the high antiquity of the 

e are indebted for so many 
eights iu the Weald thin now exist into 
diminished form, is now known as the 
foet higher than it now is, 

On its northern journey into the ‘Thames Valley the oll stream received the relies 
of the varions land surfaces over which it passed, ultimately storing them up on the 
ancient terrace and forming a veritable treasure house for the deleetation of the pre- 
historic anthropologist of to-day. 

With respect to the illustrations of implements found in the shell-bed, it will be 
yoted by any one familiar with the subject that the ordinary pointed or dacke shape is 
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absent, ‘The writer has only seen one of this form from tite deposit, and that was of 
small dimensions. 

Tn the Milton Streot gravels on the other side of the valley the hacke shape 
abounds. In the sheli-bed the fint ovate form appears to predominate, and the proportion 
of such implements with an ogival twist is large. 

Nos. | and 2 in the photograph are of the rudest possible type of implement, having 
‘very little human work upon them, No, 8 is a perfect pebble, and No. 4 a rough piece 
of tabulnr flint, but both are excellent examples of hollow serupers and have been well 
wl. No. 5 appears to lave been made and used for a donble purpose, the right 
dopression, as soon in photograph, having bocn used for sernping, and the left for 
rubbing. Nos. 6 to 11 ate of the commoner palwolithie forms, except No. 9, which lias a 
very pronounced twist. Nos. 12 and 13 form pair of sido serapars suggestive of left 
and right hand uso, as may be soon by a curious little projection at one end, Nos. 14 to 
18 are vory fine examplos, they have sharp edges, especially Nos. 14 and 16, the latter 
having the ogival twist, ‘To Mr. Lewis Abbott is due the recognition of Ostracoda on 
specimen No.1, Siueo making tho photograph tho writer has obtained from ithe bed 
‘another side scraper of larger dimonsions, and with a remarkable underentting to sharpen 

















the seraping edge, W. M, NEWTON, 

Australia. Spencer-Gillen Expedition, 
‘The Australian Ethnological Expedition. By N. W. Thomas, M.A. 

‘Tho ethnological expedition of Prof, Baldwin Sponeer and Mr, ¥. J. Gillen OF 


started some three months ago for the interior of Anstratin, 

Starting from Adelaide, the party proceoded to Oodnadatta by train, ‘There they 
to bo joined by Mountod-Coustable Chance, who had gono on ahead with the stores, 
‘an oxperioneod busliman, and well acquainted with tho comntry, From tho 
us of tho railway line the travellers were to follow the telegraph line to Alico 
Springs. Food dopdts have beon established at all the tolograph stations along the lino, 
‘The otlmologists will xpend somo timo with tho various tribes thongh the continent, 
and make exearsious oust and west of the telograph line to fertile spots where 1 
congregate, When they got. to Powoll's Crock, which will be ono of their main depots, 
they will leave the lino and cross into Queonsland to Camowenl, where they hope to 
couneet their labours with the investigations conducted by Dr. Roth, the Protector of 
Aborigines of Quoouslund. Afterwards they will return to the telograph line, and 
continne their journey northwards, taking the tribes along the big rivers in the Territory 
If time permits they will strike across to Wyndham, in Wostern Anstratia, 

Language, bistory, customs, habits, ceremonies, religions, laws, will all be carefully 
investigated and noted, and the records of the journey are likely to be very completo. 
‘The scientists aro taking with them » magnificent equipment, whieh i 
cinematograph, with which they will take pictures of eorrobborees aud xeeret ceremonies, 
‘and also fine phonograph, presented by Mr. J. Angas Johuson, of Adelaide, Large 
impressions will be taken by it, and these will be capable of being multiplied indefinitely 
‘on small cylinders. A vast amount of photographic material has beon distributed at the 
‘various dopits, aud with it careful records will be obtained of types, ceremonies, and 
gatherings of the tribes. Weapons and implements of each race will be procured, and 
anthropometric recoris of ench section of the black poople carefully preserved. Collec- 
tions of the flora and fauna of the country traversed will be made. Professor Spencer 
will pay partienlar attention to zoological work. Tt is noadless to say that the good 
wishes of all anthropologists go with the party. ‘Tho expedition is expected to last 
bout a year, 
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If we can hardly expeot such startling discoveries from the present expeilition as 
from the preceding one, it is certain that no more valuable work could be done than that 
to be carried out by Messrs. Spencer aud Gillen. ‘Tho native tribes of Central Australia 
are not only left untouched by European influence; they eeom to have livell remote from 
all ontside influence for a lengthened period, 

Anthropology owes debt of gratitude both to the Anstralian Goveruments, who so 
readily acceded to the memorial in favour of the expeliition, and also to those who are 
bearing the cost of it. 

‘The Victorian authorities aro paying a substitute to take the Professor's placo, aud 
the South Australian Government have given Mr, Gillen leave of absence for one yenr 
on full pay. ‘Tho eost of tho expedition is being borne by Mr. David Syme and 
Spencer, of Manchestor—Professor Spencer's father. ‘Tho former hus 
contributed: 1,000/, and the latter 500/, towards contingent expeuses. ‘The Govern= 
mont of South Australia has shown grout practical sympathy with the work, ‘The 
Commissioner of Crown Lands has prosonted to the travellers the express vehicle built 
for and used by Lord Kintoro in his trip through the contivent, and a splendid team of 
four horses. NeW. 














Religion. Lang. 
‘The Martyrdom of St. Dasins, (See Max, 1901, 53.) 

‘Tho variations of M. Comont's opiatons ax to the legend of St. Daxiur my 6B 
easily bo traced, Ho first published the Grock narratives (the longest MS. boing 
now printed for the first time) in Anateeta Bollandiana (t. xvin 1897). Te was 
then sceptical about the story, us he deomed the Greck wn incorrect translation from 
tho original Latin, made for an edifying pnrpoxo by an author so unserupalous as to put 
tho Nicone Crood in the mouth of St. Dasius— before it was mado.” ‘The story, more- 
‘over, was inconsistent with observation of the Imporinl edict ngaiust human serifice. 
‘Moreover, the 30 days of mock royalty ure unknown, M, Cumont, therefore, thonglit 
that St. Dasins only refused to merifice to Satnrn ; and, indeed, in tho new MS. he docx 
doeline, when urged by Bassns, his commanding officer, to offer incense to the Imperial 
images, aud is exeonted for no other reason. 

Bat, in the Heone de Philologie, 1897, pp. 118-149, M. Parmentier, while 
unitting the diftioultios, asked whether the memory of an ancient and ertel rite 
might not have been revived ut the Suturnaliau debanch in Musin, thauks to the 
license of the persecution against the Christians? ‘The Greck author of the Dasius 
egend might then uso this eireumstaneo for his pious purposes. M. Pannen 
quoted the only evidence for the hanging the mock king at the Persian Sac 
wo know, it is merely a statement put by Dio Chrysostom into the mouth of the C} 
Diogenes. No other surviving writer on the Suowa, while deseribing the festival, men= 
tions the hanging of the mock king, M, Parmentier thon suggests that an Oriental 
human sucrifice wonld come to he “ completely conto haraeter and date, with 










































































“their own Saturnalia by the Romans.” ‘Their Saturn answered to Cronos, and Cronos 
reooived human sncrifices. Iv M. Parmentier’s view, the Mersian ease of St, Dasius 
(A.D, 303) was the “result of military importation of Oriental usages.” Masia 





contains many montments of Mithra worship, which are also of military importation, 
and a similar importation may have been the alleged attempt to suerifice a Christian 
private at the Saturnalia: “a bloody comedy at n military festival, when the lieeuse of 
© persecution must have unchained the most eruel instincts.” 

‘M. Cumont now, (ap. eit, pp- 149-153) revised kis original opinion, He thought 
© the hypothesis, thtt, in the Kast, the Roman Saturnalia had beeu blended with... 
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& the Saewa, very attractive.” Oriental slaves in Rome would lend their infinenee. 
Like MM. Frazer nnd Meissner, he inclined to identify the Snerea, Zagmmk, and Purim. 
‘Meyer and Jastrow refuse to ndmit this, and the date of the Snorea (either July or 
September) makes the identification impossible, Purim being in March, ML. Cumont (as 
in Man, 1901, No. 53), gave examples of human sacrifices ut Rome in the second~ 
fourth eéuturies of our orm, I do not quite understand whether M. Cumout now 
regards the military suerifice of a mock king, like St, Dasins, as an Oriental infiltration, 
ax M. Parmentier did, or as n reerndescence or survival of a Roman rite—utterly 
‘unknown to Roman a1 Iging from ML. Cumont’s éasay, Le Tanrobole, 
which be has kindly seut mo (Revwe d'Histoire et de la Littérature religiouse, t. vi, 
1901, No, 2), he looks ou that rite as of Oriental importation, If he thinks the same of 
tho Marsinn case of St. Dasins, it affords no proof of native Italian snorifices of n mock 
King. ‘Phe period of 80 days nssigued to the mock reign of the mock king in Moesin 
{loos not correspond with the duration either of the Suwa or of the Saturnalia ; and the 
date (November—Decomber) in Mersin is remote from the dato (July or September) of 
the Sacwa, Agnin, sucrifice (as in Mersin) is not whipping aud hauging, as at the 
Saerea, and, unlike tho Sacwan vietim, the Mersian is not stripped of his royal robes, 
While evidence wid opinion are in thi it seems rather premature to 
argue, from the apologne of Dio a sin Italy and 
used at one time to be sacrificed a tho gods whom they incar- 
it find fresh bodies for their reception, We know no ease in which a king 
joal (0 release the god whom he incarmates, and we know no instance of the 
yeurly slaying (let alone sacrifice) of @ king. Nobody would take the billet, in the 
‘ireumstancos, and no dynasty, no country, would endure such « proceeding. 
A. LANG. 
































Algeria: Ethnography. Capart, 
On tho Libs Note of Meter, Rendall aoToer and FPUKin. Dy Joan pe 
Capart, consorvatenr-nijoint dn Musée de Bruxelles, 

Les dGeouvertes dos deruitves années cn Egypte’ ont ouvert aux cherchenrs wn 
nonveant champ Vobservations Wane fGeondité extmordinaire non seulement pour 
Vétude de Pantiquo Egypte mais wisi pour los recherches relatives A In préhistoire 
de tous les pouples méditorrancens, 

Il somble rosortir de tous los travanx publiGs jusqu’h Phenre netuelle que le 
premier fond de la population de PEgypte était formé par des éléments ndgres sur 
esquels sornient vonues xe sperposer dex popnlations blondes & penn blanche dont 
lo type se sernit conservé ussex pur parmi les berbires. A cox denx cléments 
primordinnx il faudrait pent étre en ajonter un trofsitme, Boschimans, Hottentots, 
Dans quelle proportion? A quel moment de Ia période préhistorique ? Cela sernit 
Aiffcile A préciser. Lent wre les famnilles sémitiques en Egypte se fit-elle 
en ne of plusienrs invasions? L*hypothise d'invasions successives permettrait 
expliquer beaucoup de faits encore obsenrs mais nest pus encore prouvée d'une 
maitre suffisante, Ce qui parait certain, c'est que lex envahisseurs égyptiens vinrent 
du pays de Pownt sur la edte orieutale de Afrique. 

On avait été profondément frappé des Je début par les analogies nombrenses que 
You coustatait entre les prébistoriques Egyptiens et les modernes: Kabyles ; uotam- 
ment les procédés de fabrication et de décoration des poteries semblaient identiques 
Ao part ot d'antre, 

Tl était donc bautement désirable de voir quelqu’'aa an courant des Gtudes 
prthistoriques égyptiennes entreprendre un voyage d'études scientifiques dans le 
domaine des peuples de race libyenne, 
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Cotte tache été assumée par deux snvants anglais, David Randall-Maclver ot 
Anthony Wilkin. 

Le premier ost dGji suffisamment conn par ses travaux faits sous la direction du 
savant explorateur anglais Fliuders Petrie, Pen de temps avant le voyage, M. Maclver 
avait présenté & Mustitut Anthropologique de Grande Bretagne, un important. trm 
ans lequel il coucluait i Videntité des préhistoriques égyptions et des Libyens, cherchant 
par Ii, comme il le disait en commencant si communication, & montrer Taide important 
que Pauthropologie pouvait apporter  TarehCologic, Anjourd'hui, le voyage terminé, 
¢t les résultats mis en ordre, les auteurs ont changé davis, et, remarquons-le immédinte- 
mout, uniquement en se basunt sur lowrs nouvelles mensurutions : ee qui peut & bon 
Aroit nous rendre suspects, dans le ens présent, les services de Pauthropologie. Leur 
apni serait cn effot immense s'il veunit confirmer toutes les autres doundos qui sont si 
coucluuntes mon avis qu'il faut bien admettre qu'une cause queleouque est venue 
vicior los résultats des meustratious, Cette cause ne serait-elle pus i ehereher uniques 
nent dans espace de temps Guorme qui sépare nos prébistoriques éy pticus des moxernus 
alyylos, expaco de tomps qui a permis ot favorixé bien des mélinges ¢ 

On sont an cours du livre combien MM. Mustver ot Wilkin sont yénés par los 
résultats, IL leur est néeoxsuiro 2 chaque pas de parler de rapports de commerce intenses 
out do recontir i cortuines subtilités pour expliquer les analogies de coutums 

La question ext encore wi pon mire, tant de documents de promivre uéee 
Agtuut (par exemple des fouilles méthodiques dans le non do PAfrique i ce point de vue 
spéoial) qu'il extdangeroux de xe prononcer aussi eatégoriquement que le font les nutents. 
Jo rogretto qu’ils ne se soicnt pus contentés de donner an public savant le compte rendu 
de leur exploration avee In masxe éuorme de précionx documents qu'elle « fait connnitre, 
suns chercher pour cel i déeider In question du “Libyen ou non” des préhistoriques 
égyptions. 

Tl se iro winon inscusé apréx In critique qui préetde de youloir A mon tour 
cessayor de tirer une conclusion qucleonque dex documents mpportés par MM. Maclver 
ot Wilkin ; copendant je penso utile de résumer ici quelques tmes dex questions traitées 
par los autours en pronant lhypothéxe eontraire i la lenr. 

Cotte hypothive n'est pas nouvelle ot "ext i quoi 6 
‘ula fin de ses recherches snr Mancienne ree égyptie Voici le doctour 
Abbutospacha résinmait la question dans le bullotin do Minstitut égyptien 1882: “Ne 
“ troayant du eoté de Orient que dos ineertitutes, Pautour se tourue vors Oesidont ; 
& il compare le type avec celui de le rave libyque ow herbire, et cotte fois lu ressemblauco 
+ Jui purait complete,” 

Plus rocumiont lo professeur Sergi, 
de In Méditerranée ponsait qu’ane grande f 
avait préeddé dans Le bus 
Thires, les Sicules et los Lignres présenteraiont en effet les mémox éléments ethniq 
Le professenr Sergi démontre ensuite pur Manalyse morphologiqne ies erviwes des anciens 
Egyptiens, que ceux-ei powtdent beaucoup de muns aux penples de 
VOnest de la Méditerranée dont il vient d’étre fait mention, Les anciens ¢gyptiens 
seraiont done des Libyens. En résumé les recherches de notre confrire, dit le baron do 
Loé i qui femprunte co résumé, établiraient existence depts un temps immémorint 
Wane famille humaine méditerranéenve composce de plusienns variétés.”” 
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arrive dis 1861, Praner-bey 















fos sur lex habitants primitits 




















Spécialement au point de vue égyptien, Ia meme hypothise est soutente par 
BE. Deniker daus son récont onvrage sur les peuples et les races do ln terre, 





Quelle aurnit ie de cette population méditerranéenne? Une série de 
diatoctos borbires, s'il est permis employer ee terme dans Je sens Gtemla de lw sorte 
Cotte langue s'éerivait au moyen de signes que nous retronvons dans 'alphubet libyen, 
Les déeouvertes de vans ot le Petrie ne moutrent-elles pas i Mévidence Temploi de 
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e, on Asio Minoure (Carie), en Egypte, en Espagne, alors qu’on les 
avait déji reneontrés depnis la péninsule sinaitique jusqu'wux  iles Canaries sur tout le 
littoral africain ot inéme i ee qu'il. parait, sur les dolimens pyrén’ens, Cela n’explique- 
rait-il pas on méme temps les aualogics frappantes que on a constatées entre ancien 
Guyption ot le Lerbive (voir notamment l'article eupital de Rochemonteix que MM. Muc- 
Iver ct Wilkin ue citent pas), entre ancien égyption et Le basque, co qui avait toujours 
part un brillant paradoxe, Les anteurs considérent ln chose jugée rel 
rupports cutre Mgyptien et le Lerbére eu s'wppnyaut sur Pautorité du professeur Erman 
quia déclaré qu'il regardait Mancien égyptien comme une langue sémitique, La chose 
st pas encore nussi claire qu’on pourrait le eroire et je suis heureux de pouvoir noter 
ln protetation dM, Maspero outro co qui appell In aénitvaion i outmuee de 
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série de montments nppelés dolmens, qui se 
trot extz’mement nombre sur la edte africnine mais qu’on a rencontrés wn por 
partout sur le pourtour de la Méditerranée, Les auteurs ont exploré un eortain ambre 
de cercles do pierres aves dolmen ot apres avoir diventé dane maniére extrémement 
Intérossunte lex diftGrontes hypotheses qui ont surgi & leur propos, eonstatont qu'il est 
dle la plus haute signification le romarquer qu’on w'a pus trouyé trace de. somblubles 
coustraotions en Egypte, alors qu'elles sont xi frdquentes on Alyério. Cela lour permet 
ilo faite les véflexions suivantes : Nous avons vu qu'il existe de tolles coincidences 
entre fa plus ancienne population qos doux contrées qu'elles pouvent étre xoulomont 
© expliquées en supposant ou bion qu'il y avait entre elles des rapports continucls ot 
% Gtoits on bion quo les popnlutions de Tune et de-Vautre étaiont identiques. Mais, 
 gjontontils, si les pouples primitifs montrout do la tonneité daus lours traditions 
 rtistiques, ils sont encore beaucoup plus tenneos dans leurs coutumes fundraires. 
“ Comment se fait il que les Egyptiens, s'ils taiout libyens do race n'aient jamais fnit 
© tusage do dolmous ox do corcles ? La coutame fuusruire des libyens les rupproche dos 
« auoionnes races européonnes et des Amoritox en Syrie, mais los isole complitemont es 
ants de I'Egypte & quelque période que ce soit, soit ancienno, soit réconte,” 
Liargument présenté de In sorto ne manque pas dine eertaino vigneur; si do 
part ‘et d'autro do 'Bgypte, ches los Amorites ot chos les Libyous nous tronvons le 
inémo aystimo do sépulture savs le rencontrer en Egypte, eo serait Ii. un phiénombne 
ombarrassant X oxpliquor. Heurensoment qu'il n’on est pox ainsi ot que nous 
connaisions pour lo moment défi au moins un corele de picrres avec stolmon, 
du plus hoan typo sabarion qu'il so pitisso imaginer. In 6té découvert il y a 
plusiours nunées déji dans le désort pris @EAfou dans la Haute Egypte par M. 
Legrain dont to dessin a été publié dans In livre do BE, de Morgan aur tes Origines de 
VEgypt : 

Tl n'a mathouronsement pas 6té fouillé jusqud présent et nons no savons pax 
si comme dans les dolmens dle Algérie on dans les sépultures préhistoriques des 
Baléares, pour ne citer que cet exemple, les corps étaient plneés dans In position 
embryonaire ; mais co qui est certain, c'est que eotte position est celle de In plupart 
des tombes préhistoriques d’Hgypte. 

Lo content do ees tombes ost extrémemont intérossant. A eité des nombreuses 
poteries se tronvent dos instruments ou silox aux formes les plus variées. Jo no 
Youx pas m’attarder ici i rappoler les analogies de fornies qu'ils présentent en Egypte, 
en Libye ow ailleurs; je me contenterai de citer les formes des silex décrits par le 
RP. Germer-Daraad et découverts ou Palestine, coux si nombrenx qu’on troave en 
quantité dans le Sahara, notamment i Ouargla ot & El-Goléa, enfin, ee qui ost plus 
frappant pour nows, "ideutilé qui existe entre les formes et los provédés d'extraction du 
silex & Wadi ol Shefkh (déeouvertes de Seton Karr) et 3 Spieuues en Belgique, 

Liétude de la eéramique west pus moins intéressunte et les auteurs des “Libyan . 
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Notes” coneluent non seulement & Vidontité do forme ot de décoration mais aussi i 
Hidentité de procélés. Notous que pour rendre compte de toutes les variétés de poteries 
‘encore en usage aujourd'hui en Kabylie ils sont obligés daller chereher lows analogues 
dans "Egypte préhistorique, daus T'ile do Chypre, dans lex Terramares de U'Ttalio et 
ddaus les tombes dle Sicilo. 

Différontes tombes égyptionnes nous ont fait eonnaitre aussi un certain nombre de 
petites figurines de femmes préscntant des particnlarités extrémement curieuses que les 
fouilles de M. Piette dans les grottes de Brassempouy au sud do In Kranco nous ont 
fait également retronver. 

Nous en arvivons ainsi i parler des traces de coutumes religiouses. Lane delles 
retrouyGe anjound’hui encore dans PAurés est colle rolative au buerfe qu'on w coustatée 
Gj tant de fois sur des monuments archaiques égyptions sans qu’on parnisse y avoir 
attaché grande importance, et qui me parait mémo eitée dans les textes des pyramides. 

Les auteurs du livre nous parlent égulement de In déesse Neith qui serait Worigine 
libyoune, ce qu’ils ne veulent du reste pus admettre, Ils anraicut pu nous dire qu'un dos 
rois de In promitre dynastic déconvert pur Petrie t Abydos, porto le onrienx nom do 
‘Meri-Neith, aimé de lu ddesse Neith 

Un passage du livre nous parle ti des provédéy de enlture 
dlox berbdres, str lonquels M. Humy vient de nous donner dex détails fort intéressants 
parm lesquels jo tens 2 ou relover un xpéetalomont : on trouve, dit le savant ethnographe, 
ou Berbério des pierros qui rossomblont i des soes. Le Musée dl'ethnographie posstde 
* un spdoimen do ect ustonsile on pierre demi-poli, recneilli nugudre par Largenn duns to 
« sud algérion.” Or on a tronyé.assex réoomment i Hidracoispolis des silex tallés du 
grandour extraordinaire qui ne sont, eux anissi jo ponso, que des socs de charrue, 

Co ne sont Ih quo quelques rpides notes do lectnre sur lesquoles jo me hasante i 
attirer Pattention des suvants antorisés, en rocherchant pour terminer si "hypothise 
do préhistoriques libyons on Egypte w'accorde avec co que l'histoire d’Egypte nous 
apprend. 

Un des plus ancions documents Gorits découverts par Petri Abydos, une tablette 
on ivoire commémorant uno féto dan rot do la premivre dynnstig fait mention d'un ehot 
«lo Libyens.  D'autro par 












































de "Egypte parait en danger par une in 
que grace i ln terreur quo leur ennse une éelipse. 

Sous ancien empire, nombrenses sont los mentions de luttes contre les Libyens ot il 
me semble quo la sete de guerre trouyée pur Petrie i Deshashoh roprésente la défaite 
dun corps dle Liby rappoler lo role joné pendant toute Ja 
durée de Phi de Libyous ?N'y avait-l pas ain 
que nous Je dit Marietto dex Likyons Gtablis eneore % POveident du Delta jusq's 
Pépoque moderne « établis & Rhacotis dds Por 

Co qui parait ressortir de ensemble ost ou bien que les préhistoriques égypti 
Gtaient par In plupart des Libyens, ou bien, qu’an moment de entrée des égyptien 
pharaoniques en Egypte les Libyens Gtaient sur le point eux aussi denvahir VEgypte 
quills entonraient depuis MOecident du Delta jasqu’en haute Nubio ot encore sous In 
sixizme dynastie on commissait le champ des Libyeus. Duns ee eas, les Phuraous pour 
assurer leur pouvoir sur les rives du Nil dureut combuttre les indigtnes et repousser eu 
iéme temps invasion libyenne. L'hypothise est plus simple si les Libyens formaient 
Je fonds de In population en Exypte. 

Un point que los autours semblent avoir Iuissé de eed dans leurs comparaisons 
authropologiques est que les Egyptiens préhistoriques libyens ou autres étaient fortement 
miélés In race négre. Ils auraieut pu nots dire ce que doune avtuellement le mélange 
libyen et ndgre. 
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Nous voiei & lu fin de uos remarques qui jose Vespérer uo seront pas trouvées 
inutilos: il me semble que Uhypothixe de Porigine libyenne saccorle mieux avec les 
faits que Mhypothise boiteuse de MM. Muelver et Wilkin faisuut, des concessions pour 
Jos vetivor fi (oir notamment, p. 108). 

Copendunt jo erindrais davoir ex quoi que co soit amoiudri Ia huute valeur des 
“Libyan Notos” qui malgré co que les travaux ultérieurs pourront faire deouvrir 

















resteront tonjours dans In matiére un livre expital qui aura ew notamment le mérite de 
poser In question sur son véritable torrain, JEAN CAPART. 


P.x—do rvnvoie lex lecteur, pour le développement de tons les points qui 
prée'dent, i Vadwienble livre du professonr Sergi, The Mediterranern Race: a Study 
Of the Origin of European Peoples, royn penstant ln correction dos éprenves de mon 
article, 











Greece : Prehistoric, Myres, 
Pre-Mykenean Adiens. By Jobn L. Myros, Mud. S.A. 70 

It is now some yeurs sinco I noted on the sonth side of the Acropolis of 
Athons the tmeos of w vory curly settlement underlying the fraginents of Mykenenn 
walls which tie in the open space behind the 
‘buck wall of the Ston of Enmenes, between the 
Odoion of Heroilos Attions on the west and the 
Asklepicion aud the Diouysine Theatre on tho 
cast. But it is only bocuuse T have failed 
hitherto to find any reference to these remains 
in any of the enrreut books of referouce that I 
mature fo put on record what must. have been 
Visible to vory many students of antiquity, and 
vory likely has escaped record merely because 
it was puto 

‘Tho whole of the are below the stoop 
fuco of the Akropolixy and between the 
Odeion wut the Asklepieioi, was cleared of 
débris down tw the rock ut the sume time ns 
tho rest of the south sido of the hill ; but very 
runients wore fonnd either of Hellenic or Griveo-Ronan date. ‘Chere 
merous fragments of houso-walls of Mykonwins date, and these ure fully 
recorded on the current gronnd plans of the site. Whut hax not, however, beon noted is, 
that these walls themselves stand upon a distinet layer of * made-earth,” which must be 
of entlier date, and is, in fact, full of the débris of a very much more primitive settlement. 
‘Dhis pre-Mykenwau stratum is in some places as much as a metro in depth; but as 
its existence appears to have been ignored daring the exeavation, the only remains 
of it now are the narrow strips on whieh the Mykenan walls stand, and these are 
already attenuated hy the action of the weather, 

Still, enough remains to give a general iden of the character of the settlement, 
which belongs, to all appearanes, to the end of the Neolithie Age, or, perhnps, to the 
vory boginning of the Bronzo Ago, and is comparable in many respects of its eultine 
to the “Second Town” in the far finer series at Hissarlik, ‘The mavle-earth already 
mentioned is full of fragments of rough, hand-made, unpainted pottery, made of the 
durk nnlevigated mud of the Iissos valley, fall of fragments of the local schists ; not 
of the tawny und much less gritty elay of the Kerameikos and the Kephissos valley, ou 
the other side of the sito of Athous. ‘Chere are also rare fragments of a light-coloured 
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ware, more like the elay of the Kerameikos, one of which showed traces of lusireless 
brown paint; but it was not quite clear to me in some eaxes whether these had not 
slipped down from the Mykeuwan layer, where light-coloured and painted frugments of 
various fabries abound. ‘The pre-Mykenwan layer yields also fragments of ashes and 
cinders, and of animal bones, together with obsidian flakes, andl occasional rabbet 
pebbles, which may have beon’ potter's hurnishers. ‘That the pots were male newr the 
site is also cleur from their composition, al from the pre m of 
fragment of worked obsidian, which does not oveur in situ os valley, or 
indeod, in Attien at all, Siwilr very rude pottery is to be found on the surface 
fon the eust fuce of the Mouscion Hill, aud on the excavated west slope of the 
Akropolis. 

Vesscls of “ Hinsarlik” types are ulready known from the excavations on the 
Akropolis itsolf ; but it ix a distinct point gained to know that in primitive, as fu 
Mykomoun times, there was w regular settlement under cover of that natural fortress 
nore especially when it is remembered that the plot of ground in which both have been 
























found is commonly identified with the “Pelwgikon™ or prehistoric site” wl 
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nod by ‘Thueydides (., 17) as a tabu-plot of uncanny waste in Uhe heurt of fifth- 
ny Athens. It is, perhaps, worth noting further that immediately above the best 
prosorvell bits of Mykemean wall are tho worst ravages of that “quarrying in the 
Pelusgikon,” which had to be forbidden in the fifth century by the well-known 
Eleusinian Psophisnm (Dittenborger, Syllage, 13). 

‘Pho photograph xhows oue of the best-preserveil seotions of thi 
question, ‘Tho letter A in tho margin marks the surface of the hurd red rock of the 
Akropolis; By the upper surface of the pre-Mykenwan layer; Cy the frngmentury 
Mykomwan wall, with bits of Mykeuwan pottery in the crannies ; Ds the stoop fuse of 
the Akropolis, with the fifth contury fortress-wall above the Asklepicion, in the 
hwekgrownd. J. L. MYRES. 


Malta; Prehistoric. Myres. 
Prehistorio Pottery in the Valletta Musenm in Malta, By Fob Le Myron 7 
Mods, S.A. 
he vasox whieh stund prominently iu the centre of the photograph overleat 
to have como from rock-tombs in the Bengemma Iills in the northwest prt of 
alta. ‘They are composed of w rough native clay of dark eolowr, the result of the 
fntogeation of the softlimestone of tie isan; they are hutul-made, nd they hear the 
‘arm red hwinatitie surfaeo with bright burnished Insére, whieh is common to 0 many 
early fubries of pottery in the Met 1 eoust-auds. 

‘pho larger vessel, in the lower part of the photograph is comparatively simple in 
form. ‘The body is nearly sphorical, slightly fattened for stability below ; the neck 
is wide, and slightly expanded above, but without distin the handles are set ve 
tically rather low down on the body ; ani thore is a simul! manidée on the shoulder halt 
way betwee ‘Phe goneral type ix well-known among the early Bronze Age 
re of Cyprus (Cyprus Museum Catalogue, Vie Hay 194, 200, 206), but the 
particular form of thie vate is wot Cypriote : neither docs it ogeur among the pre= 
Uynastie “ red-ware of Egypt (Petrie, Naguda aud Ballas, passin), wor among the 
Very xeanty series from the Tunisian dolmens (Bardo Museum, aupublished), nor in 

cilian Bronze Age (Syracuse Muscnn : ef. Orsi, Quattro Anni dé 
one Sieule, passin). 

‘The composite vase on the upper shelf in the photograph is romurkuble first for its 
fino tochuique und for the perfection of its red surface, ane then for its form. Tt consists 
of three hijgh gourd-shaped vessels in contact with exch other below, and eonuested also 
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above by a three-fold handle, ‘Two of thom are closed at the top by a conical roof, 
‘open ani serves as a spout for the whole vessel. ‘The modelling 
suggests nt first sight both an Arab type 
aud @ well-known variety of the Kabyle 
pottery; but the fabrie and the proven- 
ance of this specimen leave no doubt us 
to its early date, Avi it is worth noting 
that the three great groups of Moditer- 
ranean redware- 

and in modera Kubyl 

inclioution both to the nse of gour forms 
‘und to the construction of composite wud 
fntastie vases. 

‘Tho tombs in the Bengommn Hills, 
from whieh these vessels and other frag 
ments in the Valletta Museum ure sid 
to havo come, aro sinall rock-cbumbers 
hown in the precipitous sides of a narrow 
ravine, which rosomble very elosely both 
the rock-tombs of south-eastern Sicily 
(Orsi, Le. pp. 105, UT = Bull. di Puletn. 
Tal, SVU pp. 59, 71) wud those of 
Chaouach ner Meijox-el-Bub in ‘Tunis. 
Scattored over tho narrow cultivated 
torrnces in front of the tomb-doors in the Beugemma ravine ure many fragments, 
Voth of the conrser red-faced ware exemplified in the vessels doseribed above, 
anit algo of @ fnor-geained, gypseons, smoky, drab-cotonred ware, which takes a finer 
polish, an is occasionally ornamented with rougbly-ineised dots wud Hines. Both kinds 
of ware, it should bo noted, are common also in and round tho mogalithie monument of 
Giganteln In the neighbouring islund of Gozo, aud prosont close parallels to tho carly 
 fabries of the rock-tombs. ‘The tomhs of the Bengemma Hills, whic 
aro described in Dr. Carnana’s valuable work on the tombs of Multa, are mostly of later 
dates, and the record of the discovery of tho vesuels under review is sudly defective in 
Aotail, Bnough, however, bus, I thiuk, been suid to indicate the importance of this 
ico of an early stage of culture in Malta and the eed of more careful 


while the third 





















































investigation of tho Bongomma sito, 4. I. MYRES, 
REVIEWS. 
Africa, ‘South, Native Races Committee. 


“The Natives of South Africa ; their Beonomie and Social Condition. Fite 
vy the South African Native Races Committee, London, Jobn. Murray, 1901, 72 
XV,, 960 pp. 12s, not. 

‘No more complete vindieation of the course taken last suimmor by tho Anthro- 
pological Institnte and tho Folklore Soviety, in preseuting « joint memorial to HLM. 
Secretary of State for the Colouies, praying for a commission to enquire into the 
coudition of the uative races of the Transvaal aud the Orange River Colony, eould 
be wished for thau this instructive book. It his been prepared by a committee repre. 
senting all shades of political and religious opinion. It is written in a calm aud 
matter-of-fact way, aiming at putting the renders iu possession of accurate information, 
rather than at making any shetorical appeal, Indeod, rhetoric and pussion are markedly 
absent throughout, and every effort sooms to have been made to arrive at accuracy, 
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Commencing with a general sketch of the native races, their laws, customs, aud 
daily life, and an estimate of the native population of the various states composing what 
is now British South Africa, the Committoo proceed to render au account of the existing 
administration of uutive affuirs, ‘This administration differs in different territories. 
Some of the territories are ours by right of conyuest, others we hold as a protectorate by 

tion of the chiefs and people. In the former caso, reserves or locations ro 
provided for the natives ; in the latter, the entire temitory belongs to them. ‘The ease 
of Basutoland is peculiar, ‘Though a Crown Colony, the whole country ix veserved 
for the natives, no White man being allowed to settle there, savo officials, missionaries, 
and traders. 

From thi nary statement of facts necessary to the understanding of the 
following chapters, the Committeo pass to au exposition of the important questions 
forming, the main subject of tho book. Land tenure, the Iubour question in its varions 
phases, ‘the pss Inws, ellucation, taxation, the franchise, and the liquor huws aro 
successively reviewad. While much of the matorial hero bronght together ts of interest 
rather to the statesman than to the anthropologist, tho diffcultios arising from tho 
ion of mative customs aud 
lization wre sithjocts of importance to the seicutific 
ive uhundant illustration. ‘The appendix, which ought by 
no means to be overlooked, contains a solection from the replies of correspondents to 
whom questions were addressed by tho Committee, It may be regarded ax a suries of 
samples of the raw material from which much of the substance of the book ies boon 
wovon. 

Although tho Committee hive thus brought togethor a cousiderable mass of fuots 
ul opinions, they themselves recognise its doficioucios. In their final chapter thoy say + 
“hiv statement of conclusions and anggostions ix mado with diffidence, and with full 
wustiess of the incompleteness of much of the material available.” Aud thoy 
uppoul to the Goverument to iustitato in tho ‘Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
“uy aystematio investigation of the special noods of the natives now brought directly 
under Imperial control.” 1a Angust Inst, at the very time whon the joint memorial of 
tho Anthropological Institute and the Folklore Society was presented, they uklrossed to 
the Colonial Secretary a representation prossing the desirability of a thorough investi« 
gation of native questions, and praying for an authoritative enguity into the laws, 
enstoms, und land tenure, the tribal system, and other specified matters which aro dealt 
vith in those pages. Ax an expression of opinion on the part of men well qualified to 
judgo, who have approached the subject from the pricticnl side, it may be regarded as 
‘strong confirmation of the 0 expressed from the scientific side in the joint 
smomorial. We may reusouably hope that when the proper time urrives, Mr. Cham 
Dorlain will favourably consider the representations, and that the terms of appointment 
of any Commission may bo sufficiently wide to ald to onr kuowledge of the natives in 
directions beyond those which may appear necessary for the immediate purposes of 
government. ‘There is still much to be ascertained before even the best known tribes 
ean be said to be thoroughly understood. With some of the tribes wo aro hardly 
acquainted at all, Among theso may be noted, as of special interest, the pigmy 
Vaalpens, the remains of what are said to be the true aborigines,” who live in small 
and seattored communities in the northern parts of the ‘Trangvaal aud the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. 

‘Three maps, giving the distribution and density of population in Cape Colony and 
Natal, are inserted ; bnt no attempt is made to show the distribution of the native 
tribes, BE. 8. HARTLAND. 
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Africa: Masai. Hinde. 
The Masui Language, Grammutical Notes, with a Vocabutary. Compiled 

by Hildogurde Hinde, 1901. Cambridge University Press. 8vo., pp. ix, 75. 3 

Price Bs. 6. 

This protty little volume is an addition to our knowledge of an African language 
brought up to date, and to be depended upon, as derived from original sources. In fact, 
the authoress dwelt two yeurs in the region, aud eaught the words, as it were, from the 
lips of w barbarous tribe. 

Anyone, who as the least acquaintance with Enst Afrien, must have heard of 
‘Masaicland ; it isa small narrow rogion which extends from the southern boundary of 
Gallu-land, north of the Equator, due south to w cortain point south of the Equator, 
where it is surronniled by different portions of the region ovcupied by the great Bantu 
reo, who spread over South Atrien from. the Equator to the Cupe of Good Hope, aud 
soine of the tribos speak magnificent vernuenars, 

‘Phe Masai tribe is quite distinct from tho Bauty, and their language is classed by 
competent scholars in w stnall group called “ Nuba-Fulah,” a elussification which may 
conveniently be retained for the present, though open to modifeation hereafter, One 
thing fx cloar, that the languages provisionally grouped in tho Nuba-Fulah group have 
no connection with the Somitic, Hamitic, Negro, or Banta Innguiges, which surround 
thom, though, possibly, loun-words may have crept into the mouths of barbarinus from 
eoutaot with their more highly-civitised neighbours. 

‘Tho rilway from the port of Mombisn on the custorn const to U-Ganda on the 
great equatorial lake, passes through Masai-land, and this may prove a forerunner of 
pormanent settlements, iuereased culture, and more abundant means of existence of this 
tribe; and no doubt this moritorions little volume will prove the fororunner of « more 
solid grammar and dictionary, and soino texts in print, No portion of the Bible hus yet: 
oon translated and printed in tho Bfusni language, hut as there are missionaries in the 
neighbourhood thik may be expected. 

‘The languuge is briefly noticed ut page 151 of Vol. I. of my Moder Languages 
of Afried, published by Messrs. Triibuer & Con, Ludgate Hill, us far back as 1888 ; hut 
‘oven ut thut period a certain amount of literature existed, which T quote in the Appondix, 
Bibliography, of my volume, notably a voeubulary by Erhuntt, whieh is noticed in the 
preface of the volume before us. A great dea! more has to he done, and the sooner that 
isdone the better, ‘Tho wuthoress of this Grammatical Note would greatly aid the 
future grumnarinn, whom we expect, if she could publish stories und conversations of 
simple and geunine kind, taken down in the very words of euch speaker. 

‘Tho ehuptors of this book ate: I, Grammatioul Notos ; 11 Verbs ; ILL. Phrases ; 
LV. Salutations ; V. Vocabulary. RN. CUST. 


































































Africa : Soudan. Chantre. 
Tats Bicharieh ot les Ababdeh, Par M. Ernest Chantre. Lyons, 1900. 
‘M. Chantre is « diligent worker in some of the more obscure fills of anthro- 4 





pology. After exploring a grent part of Sonth-wostern Asin, he ns now tnened 
attention to North-east Africa, avd in this monograph gives usa suecinet account of the 
Bishari and the Abaldehs, two of the more important members of the Beja Hamitic 
family. ‘These hul atrendy heen earefully stniliod hy Munzigor, Almgorist, Sergi, and 
several other observers, so that there was not very mutch new to be xaid about them, 
Some useful anthropometric tables, however, ure given of various groups visited by the 
author, who agrees with his prolecossors that these, like ull the other Bojas, axe from 
the ethnical standpoint mere varieties of the same primitive race which constitutes the 
sovcalled “Ethiopie” (Kasteru) branch of the Humitic division, Unfortunately, with 
[24] 
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them ‘are again inelnded the Barabra or Nubians of the Nilo Valley, who are not 
Hamites with a Negro strain, bnt Nogroes with a Hamitio strain. ‘This is clearly to he 
inferred from their speeeh, which, as shown by Lepsius (Nubisehe Grammatih), is not 
Hamitic, but closely related to the Negro language still enrvent amongst the Nicbas of 
Kordofan. ‘The point requires to be all the mor nce in Die Flevion des 
Aigyptischen verbuns Professor Vrmin bus recontly revived the old crror of regarding. 
the language of the Nile Nubians ax an independent form of speceh, like Basque, 
unrelated to any other known idiom, and suggesting that we have here the original 
tongue of the primitive Egyptians bofore they were Semitized hy early intruders from 
Asin, ‘Phe Egyptinns were never  Semitized” in pre-Mubammotun timer, and the 
ancient Hamitic language has not the remotest connection with that of the Nile Nul 

which ix itself not isolated “like Basque,” but a distinct brangh of the Nubu t 
widely diffused amongst the tribes of pronounced Negro type, whose eruille iy to be 
sought in the uplands of South Kordofan. For details see my A¢hnology of Ei 
Sudan, A. KEANE. 
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Sommaires ites proces-rerbun des Séunces de lu Société 
Paris. Junvier—Mai, 1900, 

Séance du 8 janvier 1901.—Discours do M. Yves Guyot, Président sortant, 
Disconrs do M. le Doctonr Chervin, Président entrant. M. Diamanti: Expérionces de 
alent mental ot de mémoire visuelle, Discussion: MM. Laborde, Hervé, Atgior, 
Letourneau, Manouvrier, Azoulay, de Mortillet, Papillanlt et Volkov. 

Séance du 17 janvier 1901.—M. Adrien de Mortillet. présente des haches de bronze. 
M. Moyer présento tn buste dite la femme dAnveruiors, Ine de Neuehiitel, moielé Wapres 
un erfine de ’époque néolithiquo, sur les indications do M, le Professeur Dr, Kollmanns 
de Bile, par le Soulpteur Buchli, Discussion: MM. Manouvrier, Hervé, Papillault, 
do Mortillet, Reguault, Zaborowski, Gurnaud, Block, M. le Dr, Danjon onvoie des 
crines de Madagascar, -M, Macquart lit an mémoire sur la diminution due taux de la 
uatalité francaise, Discussion : MM. Zaborowski, Roguault, Hervé, Dumont, Yvox 
Guyot, de Mortillet, -M. le Dr. Gurnand fait uno communication snr le livre de Strack : 
“Loe Sang et le Crime Zituel.” M, Mathews communique an mémoire sur des fouilles 
Anstraliennes. 

Séance du 7 fivrier 1901.—C 
































npte-rewlt de la visite de la Société an Musée 
Guiniet. -M. le Dr. Atgier présente deux sujets : Pun acrocéphale, Pantre senphoegphale. 
Dis MM. Mauouvrier, Papillanlt, Hervé, M. Adrien de Mortillet: montre des 
photographies de Snkalaves. M. le Dr. Godin lit nm mémoire sur Moflaence de Ia 
gymmastique sur In croissance des différentes parties dn corps: Dis M. Ie 
Dr. Garnnid lit ui mémoire sur les origines ot le sens de In eineaneision 

Stunce du 2 fécrier 1901.—M. Sanson présente des photographies de beens 
is. M. Beanvaix adresse diutéressantes photographies dn sind de Ia Chine. Mle 
Dr, Atgier présente un sujet. seaphoeéphale, Mle Dr. Regnault lit un mémoire sur Ja 
trunsformation de Vindice edphalique. Disenssion : MM. Zahorowski, Antho 
Block. M. hieullen commence In lecture dun mémoire sur les pierres fguré 

‘Stance du 7 mars 1901.—M. le Dr. Reguault présente un erine hydrocéphale, 
M. Vanvillé fait don de vases étrusques, gaulois et mérovingiens. M. ‘Thieullen 
termine Ia lecture de son mémoire sur les pierres figurés. M. le Dr. Azonlay commence 
Wa lecture d'un ménoire sur le mode de constittion un mundo phonogmphique, 
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ME. Vaschide Tit un mémoire snr le réve prophétique. Mlle, Pelletier communique une 
note sur lindieo enbiqne eranien, 

Séunoc du 14 mars 1901.—Le Président “annonce In présenee de M. le Baron 
Andrian, de Vienne, ct de M, Brabrook, de Londres. MM. les Drs. Hickmet ot, 
Rogunult commaniquent uno note sar le reerntement des ennngues du harem de 
Constantinople, Discussion: M, le Baron Andrian, Zaborowski, Atgier. M. le Dr. 
Adolphe Block lit un mémoire sur Ia transformation Wane rage do couleur foncée en 
‘me race blanche, Discussion: MM, Doniker, Zaborowski, Atgier, Regnault, Verneau, 
Mavouvrier, Hervé. M. Laville communique le résultat de ses fonilles dans des dépats 
néolithiques ot infrasnéolitiques stratifiés de In vallée do In Soine, Discussion: MM. 
Founlrignier, A. de Mortilet, Vanvillé, Marty. 

Séance du 4 avril }901.—M, lo De. Doré fait don au muse do exinos provenant du 
Cimetidve do Suint-Germain dos Prés. M. Giranx présonte des photographios de 
‘Menhirs ot do Dolmons des environs de Paris : Dolmens dela Pierre Turquoise, le Trye 
ehftena, de Boury, de Ia Justice ot du ‘Trou aux Anglais i Aubergenville, ete. M. le 
Dr, Anoulay achive In lecture de son siémoire sur la constitution dan muséo phono~ 
graphique, Discussion: MM. Founlrignier, Letounnean, Avoulay. ML. lo Dr. Vernean 
donne lecture dit Rapport do Ia Commission chargéo a'étudier Jes moyens de développer 
des rapports sciontifiquos et amicanx avec les sooiétés anthropologiques de la Franco et 
do Vétranger, Co rapport est approuvé, M. Deniker fait ne communication sur les 
tacos pigmentaires de In région snero-lombaire, 

Séance dw 18 avril 1901.—M. Ailrion do Morilet offre dex dsins ot photographios 
provenant do Pexposition d’anthropologie de 1900, M. Duhousset rappelle ses com= 
nications dp 1877 sur In efreoncision dos filles eu Egypte, M. Lajeine répond 2 In 
communication de M. Vasehide sur tos rvos prophétiques. Mf. Laville : Coupe de In 
earritre de Sxint-Prost (Kure-ot-Loir), silex tuillés. Discussion: MM. Sanson, d’Ault 
du Mesnil, Vernoa. M. le Dr, Adolphe Block : L’homme préhistorique daprt« Buon 
M. Vaschide : Contribution A l'étude do In signification des roves. Discussion : MM. 
‘Avoulay, Papillault, Manouvrier, d'ichérc, Sanson, Fonrdrignier, Vase M. Ie 
Professonr Gustave Retzins fait counaitre lex résultats de Vonquéte anthropométrique 
faite on Sudo sur 45,000 conserits. Discussion : MM, Vernenn, Manouvrier, 

Skance du 2 mai 1901—M, A. do Mortillet offre des photographios de nains. 
A Yoceasion de In communication de M. Deniker, il signalo un cas de développement 
piloux dans la région snenéo chez un sujot féminin, M. Fonrdrignicr présente de 
petits silex trouvés avec MM, Nicaise et Morel, on 1876, 4 St. Martin-sur-Pré 
(Marie), -M, Jo Présidont amonce : 1° qu'uno Exeursion A Chalons-sur-Mayo, ponr 
assister i des fouillos do tombes goauloises trouvées par M. Emile Schmit, som faite 
Aimauehe prochain § conrant ; 2 quo In Conférence transformiste annucllo sern faite 
par M, Vinson, le 18 mai sur In littérature ot I'éeriture dans 'Indo méridionale, 
M, Zaborowski : Tufinoncos égyptiomos an Senégal et an Sondan. Discussion: MM. 
Vernoau, Delisle, Garnault, A. de Mortillet, Hervé, Fourdrignier, Zaborowski, 
M. Azoulay : Le musée phonographique de In Société d’Anthropologie. Discussion : 
MAL. Letovrnenn, Vinson. M. Garnault: Les prétendus ex-Voto médicaux de 
PEgypte. Disonssion: MM. Atgier, Reguault, Gamault, 

Séance du 16 mai 1901.—Les Socistés dAntbropologio de Vienne ot de Rome 
acceptent de faire Méchango dos sommaires des provis-verbaux et lo principe din 
annuaire international des anthropologistes. La séance solenvelle de In société aura 
lieu le 18 juillet, M. dé Mortillet rend compte de différentes excursions scientifiques 
faites depais la dernitre sCance. M. Dubalen fait don d'instruments en pierre provenant 
du département des landes. MM. Faivre ot Canderlior envoient des travax pour les 
prix Godard et Bertillon, ve commission compote de MM. de Mortillet Oigier et 
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Tapié de Céleyran est charge de rédiger ides instructions A Musage dos fouillenrs. 
M, le Dr. Regnault offre la photographie We femme de 58 ans ayant 2 nex et trois 
yeux. Discussion; MM. Hervé, Mathias Dayal, Anthony ot Rognault. -M. Lawille : 
Quaternaire moyen dans le gypse de Montmagny (S. & 0.). 








Proceedings. Anthropological Institute. 

Ordinary Meeting, Jan, 22, 1901. Mr. C. Il. Real, F.S.A., President, in 
tho clr. ‘The President snnorneed from the chair tho death of Hor Majesty £0 
Queou Victoria, and declared the mecting adjourned. 

Annual Meeting, Sin, 30, 1901. Mr. C. 11. Read, F8.A., President, in the chai 
‘The Reports of the Treasurer and Council were read und adopted, ‘Phe Officers nd 
Connecil wore duly elect for the year 1901-2. 

‘Tho President delivered his annual ndtress, which will be found printed in full in 
the Journal of the Institute, Vol. XXXI., p. 1M, together with the Reports of the 
‘Preasnrer and Council, and the official minutes of the meeting. 


Ordinary Meeting, Feb. 12, 1901. Dr. A. C. Hadilon, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair, 

"Tho election was annonncod of Mr. ‘Thomas Durnan, ns a Fellow of the Institute, 

Mr. A. L. Lewis, ‘Treasurer of the Tastitute, exhibited a numbor of photographs of 
Stonchenge, illustrating the recent: fall of stones (ef. Man, 1901, 18): and also x photox 
graph of the well-kuown ‘Tonga trilithon, Mr. Stopes pointed out: the ease with whi 
rostorntions of Stonehenge might be effected, ant urged that representations should be 
mado in the proper quarter, The President expresseil the thanks of the meeting to 
‘Mr. Lowis for his exhibit, 

‘The Secretary reported recent accessions to the library of the Institute, and also 
the presentation hy Dr. Eddowes of a sories of slides illustrating a number of details of 
tho construction of Stonchenge. ‘Thanks wero ordereil to he returned to Dr. Eddowes 
and to the publishers and others who had presented books and pamphlets. 

Mr. W, Rosenhain read a paper on Malay Metal Work,” which was illust 
lantern slides and experiments. The paper was discussed by the Presi 
aud Mr, Atkinson, ‘The thanks of the Institute were ordered to be returned to Mr. 
for his paper, which will be printed in full inthe Journal of the 1 












































setraordinary Meeting, Feb. 25,1901. Prof. A. C. Hudilon, F.R.8., President, in 





jeneral Robley presented to the Institute a drawing of a Maori war-danco 
sketched at Le Papa, Tanranga, on December 26th, 1864. ‘The thauks of the Tustitute 
were ordered to be returned to Major-General Robley for his gift, which is exhibited in 
the library of the Institute, 

‘Mr. H. Ling Roth read a paper on Maori Tatu and Moko,” which was illustrated 
by lantern slides and drawings, ‘The paper was discussed by Mr. Edge-Partington, 
Mr. C. H, Read and the President. ‘Che thanks of the Institue were returned to 
Mr. Ling Roth for lis paper, which will he printed, with full illustration, in the Journal 
of the Tistitnte, Vol. XXXT. 


Ordinary Meeting, Marel 
chair, 
Professor I. Louis exhibited and described examples of the “Kingfisher type of 
Kris from the Malay Peninsnla.” ‘The exhibit was discussed by Mr. Gowland and 
C 6] 
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the President, and the thanks of the Institute were ordered to be returned to Professor 
Lonis for his exhibit, which will he found daseribod and illustrated in the Journal 
of the Iustitute, Vol, XXX., Miscellanen, No. 77, Plate IJ. 

Professor Victor Horsley, F.R.S., presented n communication from Rey. J. A. 
np, on “Trephining in the South Seas,” and commented at length on the new 
material which it coutaiued, ‘Three trephined skulls were exhibited, in illustration of 
tho paper, hy Me, Oliekd ‘Thoms, of the British Musenm, fo whom the Tustitute is 
indebted for the opportuvity of diseussing Mr. Crump'sresults, ‘Phe paper was disetssod 
by Professor ‘Thane, Mr. Shrubsall, Dr. Garson, aut the President, and will be printed 
in full in the Journal of the Institute, Vol. XXXT, 

Mr. d. Gray, B.Sc. deseribod aud exhibited kephatometric instruments devised by 
himself und kepbulograms obtained hy their menus. ‘Che paper was discussed by 
Professor ‘Thane, Dr. Gurion, and the President, and will be printed in full in the 
Journal ot tho Institute, Vol. XXX, 

‘Tho thanks of the Institute wore ordered to he returned to the authors and 
communieators of papers, 


Ordinary Mecting, April 28, 1901, Dr. Av C. Haddon, F.R.8., President, in the 
chair. 

‘The President briefly commemorated the devoted services of the lato Rev. James 
Chalmers, whose morder by head-hunting raiders was that day reported from New 
Guinea, 

‘The cloc 
E. A, Preon, 
the Instituto, 

Mr. LJ. Shirley exhibited specimens of Neolithic implemonts from a site on the 
Wiltshire border of Berkshire, ‘The exhibit was discussed by the President and the 
Seorotary. 

Mr. Franklin White exhibited a number of stone implements from Rhodesia. and 
photographs aud plans of that country. ‘The paper was disenssed ty the 
Secretary and the President, aud will be printed with full iMlustration in the Journal of 
tho Iustitnte, Vol, XXX. 

Communications wore received from Rov. J. Roscoe, through Dr. J. G. Frazer, on 
Phe Manners and Customs of the Buganda" ; and from Mr, 8. H. Ray on Folktales 
from the New Hebrides.” These will bo printed in full in the Journal of the Tustitute, 
Vol, XXXI. 

‘Tho thanks of the Institute were ordered to be returned to the anthors and 
cowmuntentors of papers, 


Ordinary Meeting, May 14, 1901. Dr, A. C, Thudidon, BRS, Prosident, in 
chin, 

‘The election was amonneod of Dr. Bushell, CMG. Dr. Katie Green, Dr. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Ballen, Mrs, Farquharson, Me. Franklin White, Rey. I. V. Mills, 

Mr. R. Shelfonl exhibited a mmber of exrved Iumboos from Sarawak, and 
commented upon the elements of Dyak decorative art. 

Mr. MacDougall read a paper, by Mr. C. Hose and himself, on “Phe Relations 
etweon Men and Animals in Sarawak.” ‘The paper was disenssel by the President, 
‘Major ‘Travers, Messrs. Biddulph Martin, Shelford, Gomme, and N. W. Thomas, 

‘he thanks of the Institute were ordered to he returuet to the authors of 
communications, which will be printed in full in the Journal of the Iustitnte, 
Vol. XXXI. 








































jon was"announced of Dr. A. J. Chalmers, Mrs. Lala Fishor, Mass, 
A. Travers, H. A. Rove, H.R. Hl. Hall, and C. Letts, as Fellows of 
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SPEAR-HEAD AND SOCKETED CELT OF BRONZE 
FROM THE 
SHAN STATES, BURMA. 
NOW IN THE PITT RIVERS MUSEUM, OXFORD. 
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With Plate G. 
Burma: Shan States. Balfour. 
A Spear-head and Socketed Celt of Brows: shun States, Burma. 
Communicated hy Memry Balfour, M.A, Curate tivers Miwon, LD 
Oxford. 


Luuploments of forms referable to x Bronze Age in South: 
rarity to justify the publication of the two ex: 
to me through the kindness of My. H. Leveson, 
‘on the spot. ‘Phe bronze spearhead was procured by him 
stated that it lind hoon fonud by his father some thivty yours provionsly: 
the Nam Dwi xtream, a tributary of the Mekong River, fat, 21° 20' N., long. WOO 
Ax’ the native informed Mr. Levewon, it was believed to have descended with the 
lightning, and that it pioreed deep into the gromd, and in the fulness of 
ascended to the view of mun.” It is interesting to find that this belief i 
which is so commonly wid universally ussoviated with implements of w forgotten Stone 
Age, should bo also held in regard to those of the Bronze Age, wl it ors to prove x 
nsidorable antiquity to these bronze wenpons, whieh have becouse stranded with 
nyt been cal mature anul human origin bas long passat ont of memory. — Le 
length is 6) width 1 inches or a trifle more, As will he seen, it ix lenke 
Txocketed, the sucker being produced in the casting aud not hammered rotund, 
ion of the socket hax heen broken away, so that the prosent feneth is tess than its 
‘Whe surface is pitted considerably with sinall gas-vents formed in the 
‘Thin apear-heaal is practically ential in form with many of thw lat-shapel 
"The hrange colt waa dlaroveved tn digg iw tho gravel ol afm tren valle the 
Nam Pang, a tributary of the Nam Ike stream, which rans into the Salween River on 
the loft: bank, dat. 22° 10° Nu long. 99° 10’ E. Gold-wushinge operations are eurried on 
the Num Pang hod, and it was ths that this bronze eelt was found, together with a 
polished stono axc-houd. £1 ix a well-east implement, and, although it resembles iu fon 
some of the socketed bronze colts of Western Europe, it presents nt the same time an 
peculinrities which give to it w loral colouring. Tt is 34 inches long, 24 inches wide, 
fund weighs 3 ox. 806 grs. ‘The metal is somewhat thin, the entting edge expunded 
‘and ereseentie, In transverse section the shape is fusiform, the two faves hein eouver. 
anil meeting to form edges at the sides. When viewed from one of the sides it ix seen to 
hing considerably less convex than the other towards the 
ing edge, iu fact it is nearly flat at this part, ‘This supe hus the appenras 
hing intentional, and the implement may have been designed for some special kind of 
work, On the obverse are three raisod zig-zny¢ lines riuning parallel to each other 
from the socket rim to a transverse line which forks at the sides of the celt. 
‘Phe reverse ix marked with 0 raised line Following the eontour of this shape =— int 
‘Phere is a fine green patina over the strfacos. 
Both spent-heud and elt are now in the Pit Rivers Musenm, Oxford. 
Dre J. Anderson procured a socketed bronze celt in the Sunda Vailey, Yuna 
(c. 98° B., 24° 40''N.), of a peculiarly specialized form, with oblique edge sud winged 
sides. He mentions the rarity of these implements, and says that he paid 2/ 108 for 
is specimen, while for three others exuetly similar he was asked 5f. ench (# Rep 
sspedl. to W. Yunan,” 1871, p.4l4y pl. V.)- ‘There are wany copper and tin wines 
in Yanan, and these materials were bronght in quantities thence to Mandalay and 
‘Momien by Chinese earayans. 
Bee) 
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Sir J. vans mentions also an example of socketed celt from Yunan in the British 
Museum, and one from Cambodia, also a specimen from Java which is in the Cabinet. of 
Coins, Stuttgart, ‘They appear to be very rare, HENRY BALFOUR. 








Nomenclature : Glaze or Varnish, Myres. 

Note on the Use of the Words Glaze” and Varnish” in the Description 
of Painted Pottery. Communicated by Joha 1. Myres 78 

Frequent confusion appears to have arisen among students of ancient ceramics, and 
particularly of the early potsfabries of the Mediterranean, from the use of the term 
“oarnish” ot “wamish-pigment” to describe such painted ornament nx ex! 
Tusteons surface after firing, 

For this kind of pigment, the proper term in English is not “ rarnish ” nt * glaze,” 
and the use of the word “raraish” is due to an illadvised attempt to translate 
literally the Gorman “ Firniss-malerei.” ‘This German term was, I heliove, first uxed by 
Drs, Purtwiugler and Loosehke, in their Mykenisehe Wusen, published’ in 1886, to 
denote the third aud most highly finished group of , their classification of Mykenwan 
pottery ; in coutra-distinotion to the socoud and mora primitive gronp, to which, hoeanse 
its colon aro powdery and lustreloss, they gave the name of Matt-malere 

Now Firnisein German appears to be rightly used, both (1) for those piggments whieh, 
aw in tho case of the Mykenwan pottery, contain enough fusible matter to vitrity in the 
firing and so to acquire a permanent ylasay hnstre ; aud also (2) for those whieh, like 
ondinary housepainters' colours, or the charweteristio “ Kabyle pottery” of Algeria, are 
male up with gnmmy or resinons matter, whiek, while Tt xo dies ant and gives 
‘8 Instrows appearance to the surface of the vessel, is easily serateled or washed of! with 
turpentine or other solvent of the lustrous gum ; and, if exposed to oven a dull red 
hat, burns away altogether, leaving the pigment chared, powdery, and easy to rub oft 

‘In Freneb, also, the corresponding word weruis seems to be properly applied either 
to.n fusible or to a resinons surface covering, 

Tu English, on the other hand, the wont “earnisk” ns become restricted in 
‘common use so as to denote the gummy or resinous pigments only ; while for vitrified 
pigments Buglish potters regatarly use the wont “ glaze or * glazed-pigment,” which 
has the advantage of suggesting at once the idea of something glass-like or vitreous, and 
not likely, in descriptions of pottery at all events, to cause confusion with the various 
ustrous xubstitntes, sich as starch or albumen, to which this term ixsometimes popnatly 
applied. Ie will, therefore, save much confusion aud inconvenience if thoso who have 
ceasion to deseribe pot-fubries with lustrons omaments will confine their uso of the wond 
“ eamnish” to gammy and resinons pigments only ; and of tho word * glaze” to vitreous 
pigments ; reserving the word “Ivsérous” as a generic term (as in mineralogy) for ull 
pigments the surface of which throw back the light at all, but of which the specifically 
vitceons or resinons character is not clearly apparent, and the words “durnished™ or 
“polished for those on the surface, or parts of the surface, of which n Instre has 
subsequently heen brought out by mechanical friction. The only objection, so far as 
Tam aware, to this generic uso of the term “ lustre” is that ustre-toare has become 
‘2 common phrase for certain mediveval glazed wares which exhibit what in mineralogy 
would be termed a “ metallic lustre.” But I do uot thiuk that in practice there would 
be any difficulty on this score. 

‘Threo other useful terms may, perhaps, be suggested, in conetnsio 
Kindred processes of decoration, which do not fall under any of the forey 
T find, frequently liable to confusion with them. 

1, ‘The term “slip is usnally employed in its correct technical sense (correspond 
ing exactly with the French endwi¢ and the German Ueberzug) of « coating of finely 
lovigated clay applied to the whole surfaco of the vessel by dipping it in a bath of ely- 
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and-water of the consisteney of eream, But it is also sometimes incorrectly used to 
Aenote a colonrad layer applied with a brush to lunge areas of the surface, xo nx to leave 
the gronnl-colour of the vase only showing in detached panels, Tn this ease the 
coloured layer is not a slip but a print or glaze, nud should le deseribed aceontingly. 
It should be remembered, also, that many clays, if left to stand, or, better, if rotnted for n 
desired form, aro Tiable to 

















exnile sufficient creamy moisture to produce autom 
lay all over the surface 
distinguish from a true slip. In describing Cypriote vases, among which this phenomeno 
is very frequent, E have usually: specified ux having a “distinee slip” thoso vases 
which’ the slip is of different composition or origin from the elay of the vessel itself, or 
in which it showed dofinite signs of having heen applied by dipping. 

2% Sometimes, however, adilnte clay, stich ax might be used for a slip 
highly colonred), ix applied to the surface of ens of x rag oF a wisp of 
frase M0 ns to eover the whole or nenrly the whole aren, after the manner of a slip, but 
xo thinly or unevenly ns to leave pale pte etna Iacwnee, togethir with 
thor signs, seh ax hetsh-marks, or tony e 
coloured vonting, was app ‘This kind of devorntion ix ot 
precoding : but it results from a wholly diferent process and prod 
Intermediate hotween a true slip” nnd a mere # painted ornaine 
ustomed myself to distingenish it hy the deseriptive 
Froneh or German phrase which corresponidsy mand th exhibit n “meas 
fro usnally doseribedt us having a wehleehd ungehruckter Uehersig, ov some sinnilne 
phrase, 

3. Yet another way of modifying, and making uniform, the colour of pottery, very 
commonly practised by primitive peoples, is by trenting the pot, after firing, with a 
vegetable decoction which sivks into the porous elay, nn is there earbouised in its very 
substance, either becanxe the decoetion ix applied while the pot ix still quite hot 
the furnace, or hy a subsequent firing. ‘The uniform hlnck sooty surface thus prod 
then usually burnished, either uniformly or in patterns, with a sinooth pebble or (1s 
‘curly Cyprus) with m horse-tooth, Examples of this earbonised pottery are, (1) the 
ack ware of the lowest layer at Hissarlike (Schliemann, Zios, pages 218-220, where the 
moile of inanufacture is only inferred, and (2) the black ware m Fees Straits, 
‘and collected by the recent Cambridge Expedition : in the latter ense Dr. Hruldon tells 
mo that he witnessed the whole process of manufacture. This mode of decoration, and 
all similar modes in whieh w pigment is enused to sonk into thy texture of the ely, 
wonld propose to cull a séain, differentiating ironestain, smoke-stai, carbonisedstain, 
il the evasion may require. Such stains, it should be noted, ean only he 
inguished with certainty from a slip or a smeur on a cross fracture; in which 
saxpoet 1 emer is too shallow to be recognisable at all : a true slip shows « more or less 
distinet layer on the surface of the conrser clay of the vessel : an automatic stip prow 
dueed hy surface deposition begins with « fine texture at the surface and hecomes 
gradually conrser till it merges in the clay of the interior, while a stain lias no surface 
“lager,” and shows only a gradual change of tint, strongest at the snrface, and 







































































































escent towards the interior. J. L. MYRES, 
Norway : Folklore. Skeat. 
A Modern Trace of Sun-torship in Norway. Communicated by W. We 
Skeat, MLA. 79 
Dr. Sten Konow, of Chri sanskrit scholar, who ix now employed rnd 
Dr. Grierson in connection ‘of the Linguistie Survey of Tulia, recently 








h seems to point to the former existenee of some form of 
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nimistie “ Suneworship” in Norway. ‘As a child I lived” (he says) “ in the parish 
of Vang, in Valdres, Norway. ‘The parish is sitnated in a valley surrounded by 
mountains s0 high that the sun disappears for several weeks in the winter. ‘The first 
en it is seen again (was told) oli poople nse to fill w spoon with butter and 
wow, in onler that the sun might feat? it.” Cau any of your readers 
teresting Norwegian practice ? W. W. SKEAT. 
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Pacific. Edge-Partington. 
An Object of Unknown Use and Locality. By J. Fage-Partington. 

"Phe xabjeet of this note wns obtained several years ago on the itend of BO 
Rotumah by Mr. W. 1. Allardyce. He could obtain no informa- 
tion as to its use. It is made from a flat piece of, highly- 
polished wood of a beautiful grain and of a deep brown-red 
colour. ‘The onter edge is sharp as if for marking or ent 
while the inner eilge is squared ; the narrow end has a groove 
‘on both sides into which native white shell beads have been 
fixed by black coment, of these benls only one now remnins ; 
from the upper edge there is an oblong projection with a 
perforation as if for suspension. My object in sending in a 
drawing of this object is, in the first place, to try and find ont 
true locality, for I doubt it heing of Rotuman ori 
secondly, its use. Perhaps some of our many reniers will ho able to furnish me 
h some information, J. BoP. 






































Pacific: Solomon Islands. ‘Woodford : Edge-Partington. 
Native Ornnents from the Solomon Islands, recently presented to the British 
Museum by Br.C. ML. Woolford. Contibutel hy 4. Bige-Partington, 81 
Sinee Mr. Woodford was appointed British Commissioner of the Solomon Islands 
he has been a regnlar contributor to onr national collections. From his last gift I have 
selected the following ax being of particular interest 
No. 1 is an armlet from the island of New Georgia ; it is made from a small 
Pridaena shell of a dirty brown colour, probably #0 from age, the native name of wh 
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is “Bareke.” this represents so much money, and is worth three or fonr bakehus. 
Unfortunately Me. Woodford does not say what particular form a bakelu takes, 
[ 10) 
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No. 2 is a fragment of native armlet of voleanie stone, discovered by Mr. 
Woodford ou the site of an old village in the island of Gizo, while elewring the ground 
for Government station, It was found at the height of 100 fect above the sea, but 
shows sigus of having buen at some time under water, as it is encrusted with what is 
apparently # growth of coral, An old native to whom he showed it suid dat it was a 
Kind of armlet that used formerly to be male upon the island of Kulunbangara, eur 
to Gizo, 

‘The above descriptions are from notes supplied by Mr. Woodford with the 
specimens. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON, 




















Africa: Rhodesia. White. 

On the KAnad Rains, Hodede, ty Prose Wilt, Alvtmet of « peer BO 
ul before the Rhodosia Scientific Associntio a 

‘Tho Khai rains are situated about uvolve miles west of Bulowayo, and close to 
the river of the same uname, ‘Their builders took advantage of the knolls of granite 
which are characteristic of the neighbourhood, and the artifieial defences are adapted in 
all enses to strongthen the natural fortresses which they provide, ‘The walls are built. of 

sid 

ies in thickness, wet for the most part cud-on into the wall ; the contre of the 
il tliom boing filled np more or less loosely with frygments, he walls wre 
Ini dry without coment, and wher al (0 any coniderablo height, they are stepped 
back at every ix or cight fect. ‘The locks asually break joint well, but departures 
from this rule are common, ‘The buiklers were somewbut indifferent to the straightness 
of their lines, and allowed their walls to turn aside to avoid boulders, or take advantage 
of them, Cross walls are bnilt butting against the side walls, not built into them, 
greater strength the walls ro built thicker in the ueighbourhood of doorways, whic 
the main walls are, apparently, very few in mnmaber. 

‘Phe space within the enclosures ix nsually filled in to the level of the top of the 
walls; but it is possible that this filling is due ( more recent oocupants. ‘This idea ix 
supportod Ly the existence to the north of the main ruin of a wall, which must have 
buen tive or six foot high, with a gate or doorway it it. 

‘Phe ornamentation of the wally is confined to the “herring bone” and ehequer 
pattern, and to the introduetion of courses of w durker coloured rock s imbabwe 
‘und similar wites, the ornaments are futroduced withont system, and begin and end off 
abruptly. 
the west, the eastern walls being, as rate, of 
the top of the provipitous river hunk. 

‘There are four prineipal ruius, of which, however, one oly has been ut all fully 
examined by Mr. White and his party, besides other fortified knolls further to the 
northward. 

‘Phe heaps of débris round the ruins show ab 
pottory (showing some twenty-four ditfe 
Inass wire work, gold beads, fragments of crucibles, implements for draw! 
stoue and iron implements, occu rors of ashes se 
w place the wall of the eontral platform itself appears to rest on a layer of ashes, 
 Doues and broken pottery of enrlier date. Chips of flint, quartzite, aud ehaleedony 
ave abundant ; and stoue arrow heads aud serapers, as well as other worked stoues, are 
oevasionally found, 

Another interesting feature is the presence of fairly uumerous circles or walls of 
burnt clay, fifteen to forty feet in diameter, gouerally raised on & platform, also of burut 
‘olay, costing a ring or layer of laid stones. Iu one instance the clay walls are stil 
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standing Wo a height of five fect. ‘hey soum to indicate huts; and traees of posts in 
tive thickness of the wall seem to show how the weight of the roof was supported 

Neur one of the rains are the remains of two elaborate buildings, with ei 
ventral chambers surrounded by rulial colls, with doorways and semi-ch 
of burnt clay. Mfr. White is informed that in some distriets the mn 
dwellings iv a very similar styl 

Mr. White concludes by distinguishing three stages of enlture : 
ne uge, prior to the hnildiug of the ruins; (2) the ci builders, 
whom he identifies with the representatives of the gold industry ; (8) that of the 
aitders of the clay dwellings within the ruins, who are certaiuly subsequent, aud, like 
the modern Kaffrs, do not appear to have beon acquainted with gold working. 

‘Mr. White and his eompanions are greatly to be congratulated on the result of their 
exploration of these interesting ruins, which throw much new light on the carly history 
of this part of Sonth Afriea ; on the ruins of Zimbabwe, formerly described by 
Mr. ‘Theodore Bent and Mr, Swan ; and on the very similar ruins of Dhlo-Dhlo, w 
Mr. White himself hus explored, and has described in full at a recent meeting of the 
Anthropological Institute [2an, 1901, 76].- It is much to be hoped that the intelligent 
interest in those monuments which is being so wisely fostorel by the Scientific Asso 
of Rhodesia may prevail to secure their preservation, and the systematic examiua 
the valuable ohjects which they not infrequently contain, 























































Africa: Tripoli. Myres. 

Collateral Survival of Swecessive Styles of Artin North Africa. By John L, 
Ayres MA, FSA, 83 

‘The photograph appended to this note represents a purt of the weekly market 
which is held outside the little town of Khoms, or Lebla, in ‘Tripoli, the modern 
representative of the grout trading city of Leptis Magna. Bebiad is the whitewashed 
wall of the ‘Turkish fort, with part of the Government buildings ; in frout is a group of 
local Arabs from the villages round, with stacks of pottery for sale. 

‘The pots, which were exposed for sule iu April 1896, when this photograph was 
illustrated ina remarkable way the extent to which successive cultures may 
overflood au urea without extinguishing, aud nlmost without contaminating, the 
ss und the art of the peasuutry. ‘Three fabries of pottery are shown in the 
ph. 

1. ‘The longenecked bottles, iu frout of the draped figures to the right of the view, 
with « heavy collarike rim, are of forms which are ebarteteristic of Arab pottery 
hroughout tie whole of North Afriea, aud which have persistel ane 
medieval times, if not from the date of the Arab conquest itself. 

2. The lurge ovoid water-jars’ in the foreground and to the left, and the smaller 
wide-monthed jars, one-handled jugs, and open saucers, which are accumulated imme- 
diately behind them, reproduce ‘» varied but characteristic series of the late Graeo- 
‘Romin types which immediately preceded the Arab conquest. ‘They coexist with the 
Arab types, but show no trace of contamination of style. I was not able to discover 
for certain whether they are mle by the suine potters, or at the same potteries as the 
Arab typos. 

3, Th tho middle of the photograph, a gronp of middle-sized bowls may be seen standing 
cross a gangway between two groups of the ovoid jars of class 2. ‘These (though 
the bright light does not show this vory clearly) were of a dull, blackish clay, uniformly 
smoked in the firing, and in strong contrast with the ereamy white surface of the Arab aud 
Grevo-Ronun fabries, Unlike them also, these vessels were wholly hund-made, and, s0 
far a6 L could discover, their makers, who were country “ Arabs” or Arabized Berbors 
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from the neighbouchood, did not employ the potter’s wheel at all. ‘The forms were very 
rade aud clumsy, but characteristic features were the gouri-like outline of the body, the 
absence of a standing-base, and the frequent presence of a frunel-like spout set low down 
in the side, ‘This spout is well shown in the pot immediately to the left of the eireular 
shadow. With these features, and their hand-mule fabrie, these pots stand wholly 
apart from the two liter groups deseribed above: and, seeing that the knowledge of the 
potter's wheel was introduced into the neighbourhood of Leptis wot Inter than the 
seventh century B.C, and probably nearer the ninth, the conclusion is inevitable that 
these pots represent un uncontaminated survival from a yet earlier period. ‘This cone 
clusion is itself ome ont by the comparison of the forms, and the manipulation, with 
those of the ruder wares of the Bronze Age in Uyprus and Palestine on the one haud, 
and of the ‘Tunisinn dolmens on the other. TE anything, in fact, the modern examples 






































TIVEMADE POTS FOR SALI AT LEBDA (KHOMS) AN TRIPOLI. 


are more rade and primitive than the real Bronze Age pottery ; in particular, there is 
uo trago of the roi-polish slip whioh is so charactoristic of the eurlior Bronze Ayo in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, 

Fragments of this same hand-made pottery are common in the maritime desert 
between Lebda, ‘ripoli, and the escarpment of the ‘Turhnna platewn, wherever the 
drifting sand has exposed the desort-Hloor. ‘hese may he modern, like the pots in the 
bazar at Khoms; they may be contemporary with the Roman pottery aud house 
foundations, with whieh they are often associated ; or, thirdly, they may be as old as the 
ne serapors and arrow points which also abound in these Iuewme among. ¢ 
sand drifts. ‘The desert itself is probably not older than the Arb conquest, und under 
the present misrule is rapidly exteniing’still; but the age of the desert does not really 
atfect the question of the age of the potsherds on its floor : wud the very uniformity of 
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sever they are founil makes as much for, a8 against, the view 
that, in spite of Phocuician, and Greek, and Roman, and Arb oeenpation of the country, 
a neolithic inlustry hus been preserved practically unaltered to the present time. 

A noteworthy detail abont. the Greco-Roman pots of class 2 is that wherever they 
do show varintion from the analagons types of Greece or Southern Ital n the 
direetion of the series of older Grveo-Pheeuicion forms which is. 
uecropolis of Carthage and the older Iron-Age tombs of Cyprus and the $ 
Now Lebvla, as has been noted already, lies ahnost on the site of Leptis Magus, one of 
the most important ceutres of trae and industry on the Tripolitan coast ; a town of 
Phonieian origin, which remained hostile to Gireck enterprise as late as the eud of the 
sixth century B.C., but beeame Hellenized rapidly in the fifth and fourth, We have 
hire, therefore, in the midst uf « series characterised by violent breaks the survival of a 
group of forms which are the result of exactly the opposite phenomenon—gradual ant 
tflective assimilation, J. L. MYRES. 























REVIEWS. 
Loft-handedness. Lmeddeckens. 
chis- und Linkshiindighcit. Vou Dr. Frits Lueiddeckens. Leipzig, Wilhelm 
wn, 1900. Pp. vi, 8% and Appendix of Questions, TL woodcuts, QA 









ng in his prefuco that by right and left haudedness we imply 
that one half of the body has a stronger development than the other, and that this 
hus received too little attention in literature, and saying that the neglect of such 
un important fact for doctors or teachers and the whole of mankind is only to be 
explained by the eireumstance that there is so much specialism now-a-days in all 
ranches of science, the author wishes the render fo note that he is far from libraries 
‘aut Inboratories and is engaged in a very varied practic 

‘The pamphlet is divided into various seetions—an auatomical and physiological 
introduction, thou the consideration of a higher blood prossure in the left side of the 
right-handodness, sloop, &e. ‘Then a seetion dealing with those 
Ah there is an equal blood pressure on both sides of the head (louble 
3 anc, finally, n seetion dealing with those eases in where is a highor blood 
pressure in the right side of the head, eye, brain, &e., development, mental powers, 
lies of speech, left-handeduess, and sleep. 

‘There is wn uppendix of questions intended to still further elucidate left-handed, sud 
to aid to statisties, Tt is of considerable interest, and medical men and anthropologists 
nd thus aid the investigation of a most interesting 










































should try to nse these questi 
subject. 

ince Sir Thomas Browne wrote “OF the Right and Left Hand” in Vulgar 
Errors,” many seicutists and others have dealt with the subject, perhups the chief 
authorities being Sir B. Wilson, Sir Charles Bell, Professors Gratiolet, Buchauan, and 
Struthers, and Drs. Barclay and Brown-Sequard. | ‘They advance different theories, but 
probably Dr. Lucdideckens is correct in attributing the right aud loft handed to the 
higher blood pressure in the opposite cerebral hemisphere, although we do not think he 
gives sufficient weight to habit, for in our experionee quite young children ean be 
readily traiued to use both hands with equal facility. Aud this, indeed, is the important 
point, and one to which the author gives promiuence, that the weaker lind should be 
duvelopad as much as possible, for there cau be no doubt that, not only is it very useful 
to bo ambidestrous, but that the constant use of both hands from earliest infuuey: 
increases brain power. Dr. Luedideckéns divides the human race into three gronps': 
first, the majority, in which we find a higher blooil pressure in the left side of the head, 
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Drain, eye, &e., and right-handed ; secondly, rare eases where, at least theoretically, we 
hve wn oqal blood pressure o both sides of the h 
this condition in any way gives rise to dnal personality, vor 
that there is so much alternation in the blood pressure in the right aud left 
brain as the author apparently docs ; and thinly, unmerous persons in whom the 
blood p er ou the right wide of the head, &e., aud who are left-hnuded, 
No statistios aro available to show what proportion these persons bear to the majority. 
Probably tho most. important part of this brochure is that which deals with the 
eye and the differences in refraction, extteness of sight, andl size of the pupil met with in 
persons who aro either right or left handed. ‘This subject should certainly be further 
investigated, aud it would be well if any of our readers who know left-handed persons 
would examine them according to Dr. Luuddeekens’ scheme aud communi 
hina, 































Schleswig-Holstein: Bronze Age. Splieth, 
Inventar der Browze- alter Pande ans Selleswig-Holstein. By De. W. Split. 


















Leipsig: Lipsius & Fischer, 1900, 8vo. (9) ius. by J). 89 pps with 
Mlustrations in the toxt, and thirtocn lithographed phates. Pricey 6 warks (5s,)- 
‘This is an admirable little hook. A. brief introdnetion ix followed by a 








cation of all the known discoveries ; first into general periods which 
those established for Scandinavia hy Montolius, ant for Denmark by Sophus Miller 
within onch period, according to the types of objects which occur. ‘Phen follows, 
for each period separately, a very full aud detailod inventory of the individual 
the place of discovery, the museum in which the fins are preserved, the el 
ls, and the nuinher of specimens found of exch type of object, the for 
int, whore that ix kuown, and a reference to the periodical in which the discovery 
in dexeribod in detail. ‘The charweteristic types of implements, vessels, or orn 
‘ro figured at the end on thirteon lithographic plates. 

‘Phe author is greatly to be congratulated on the completion of a luborious 
most valuable piece of work, which will be indispensable to students of North Gi 
untiquitios, JL M. 
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Religion : Greece, de Visser, 
De Gracorum Diis non roferentibus speciem human, Me W. be Visser, 
Seon p70. beylen 86 
"This troutise, both in lougth and in value, sur 
“Dovtoralissertation” of the continental universities. Its muin object is to 
ug the worship of stocks, stones, and trees, plants and.» 
Ancient Greece, and its main theory is that the two Intter superstitions 
traced buck to totomism, ‘Che citations, partly from literature, partly from monnnental 
roureos, form the bulk of the work, and also its most valuable part. Having spent 
n gloaning in the samo field, 1 am glad to express my obligation to 
“s work, which bas supplied’ me with some passages whieh I Id over 
looked. has heen mute with great care, and will prove of great assist 
tnneo to anyone who is working on the same ground. It is therefore all the more en 
that he xhould have missed the references to the ’Opeyeets, the Snake-clan 
and at Pariou, from whieh the ypothesis of Greck totemism derives « stronger support 
tian from any other evideneo that hax ever heen brought forward. (Pliny N, H., 28, 305 
Strab,, 388; Varro upud Priscian, X., 32). Yot Frazer has specially noted the *Opyenis 
his Totemism, wud Dr. de Visser draws most of his totemistie ideas from this 
treativ, ‘Tree-worship is iightly illustrated by the ritualistic practice of hanging 
images or musks ou ‘derliin trecs; but-ld might have euiriched his store of illustration 
[ 105] 
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by reference to the interesting story presorved by Plutarch concerning Charila xt 
Delphi (Quist. Gree,, 12). 

While noticing omissions, onc may mention that the sucrifiee to Dionysos in Tenedos 
of a bull calf dressed in buskius and a saffron robe, the occasional sacrifice to Athena 
on the Acropolis at Athens of a goat, the animal that was usally tabooed in her eult, 
the reoord conceming the Braurouiun eult that in offering the gont the worshipper 
callod it his daughter, ure facts of importance for the writer's hypothesis, but have been 
iguored. 

L should be inclined to regard as erroneous his explanation of the name Kéneus 
as derived from Kéey (p. 163); of Ayeds ax the Goat-Man (the name is probably an 
epithet of Poseidon from the Eubean city Zgw); and one may protest against the 
indiffereuce to etymological laws that confuses forms so distinet as Adcaus and Adee 
(p. 160), It is pressing his hypothesis too far to quote the eult-titles of “Hye Texte and 
"Abpd "Ienfa in support of it (p. 262), for these titles are not early, and are simply 
affixed to the highor deities as drivers of chariots, and are not drawn from the same field 
of primitive belief as that to which the onlts of the Horse-Poseidon and the horse-headed 
Demeter belong. 

On page 225 he scoms to suggest that every animal offered to a divinity was 
once his totsm-animal; but surely this i goiug far beyond the bounds of legitimate 
hypothesis. ‘The same animals are offered to most Greck divinities ; and it is only 
when the suerifice is accompanied with very peculiar ritual—when, for instance, the 
animal is usnally not offered, but reverentially spared, aud only offered with expressions 
of sorrow and contrition, that the totemistie hypothesis should be allowed a hearing. 

‘As regards the general charactor of his commentary aud the main points of his 
thesis, one may comment the spirit of the whole work, and regard it as an earnest of 
future scieutifie production, It is matter for congratulation that the younger generation 
of students in Holland appear to have shaken off the fotters of the theories of Symbolism 
and Nature Persovification, under which many of the German writers on classical 
religion are still stumbling. Also I am entirely in accord with some of 









































Dr. de Visser's définite conelusious; for instanee, with his view that the various myths 
anil legenils in Greece concerning stones point to an original stone-woreh 
Gyaiua, sich as the Herme, formed the eonneeting link betwe 
th 





ps that some 

the anieomie age and 

period of ilolatry (I hat put forward the same theory, when it was more heretical 

paper iv the Arekeological Kevicw). Lageee uso 

von's theory that the cult-pillars und dgyed i¥0 were 
originally ultars, theless, some of the writer's argumentation appears to me thin 
raul incouelusive, and it would he better if he were more precise in the use of certain 
catehworis of Comparative Religion, such as  Fetichisw” : the Portuguese seem to 
bave known what they meant hy the word, but some later writers do not. 

‘There are certain serious gaps in his study, which he will no doubt be able to fill 
up. ‘The very @ priori argument on p. 265, where he maintains that idolatry must have 
existed in the Mycensan age, will be probably modified when he has been able to study 
‘the monumental evidence of that age more deeply, aud especially Mr. Arthur Evans? 
recent discoveries (0.g., Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxi., 99 ft.). 

But itis chiefly in his theory of Totemism that his viows require to be reconsidered 
iu the light of more rovent evidence. It is from Dr. Frazer's Totemism that most of 
them are derived: hence such terms us “sex totems,” “ individnal totems," the propriety 
‘of which has been for some time matter of doubt, are allowed to appear in his account. 
‘More serious is the error which Dr. de Visser commits of supposing that the totemis 
tribes of Australia and North America all couut desceut through the female (p. 7) and 

. that, generally speaking, Totemism and Matriarchy are co-extensive and mutually imply 
each other (p. 230-231). Sufiicient evidence against this is supplied by Mr. Frazer 
C 106 ] 
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self, aud still more by Professor Baldwin Spencer in his book on the Australian 
tribes. But believing that Matriarchy was indicative of Totemism, Dr. de Visser 
should have moro carefully weighed the question about the prehistoric prevalence of 
Mateiarchy in Greoee. ‘The indications are fuint and doubtful, and the foolish story 
preserved or invented by Varo, which is the only citation sgiven, is almost valueless. 

‘The evidence laboriously collected by Dr. de Visser concerning ‘Totemiam in Grecee 
is cmulative, but is not convineing. The worship of animals is no proof of it, for tis 
can atise, as the writer is himself aware, from other causes ; the wearing of suored skins 
is uo proof of it, nor the appellation of an animal b indeed, ys the 
Athenian called the sacrificed goat his daughter, ‘This may arise from a deliberate 
ritualistic fiction, or from affection, as when a Sioux tribe speuk of the Buffalo as their 
little grandfather,” though he is not their totem.* Nor need we be too prompt with the 
totemistic explanation, when all that we know is that certain families in Greece anid the 
Mediterranean called themselves by the names of animals or plants. We may regard 
‘Lotemisin as proved of early Cireece, only when we have discovered that certain clans 
called themselves by the names of pluits or animals, whom they regardad as in sone 

to themselves, and, therefore, treated reverentially ; aud if th 
6 counect ‘we should regard them in respect. of this social institu- 
tion, us on w level wit Australian and American tribes. But we never have 
a 1¢ proper, nor are likely to find. ‘The 
© Ophiogencis in Parion and Cyprus satisfies the 
find no valid support for the totemistie hypothesis, save Servius’ wtory about the Hi 
‘Phe extrome rarity of strong attestation of ‘YTotemisn in the Mediterranean wreu may 
«© my quotation here of u passage in Diodorus (20, 54), who states that, in w district 
of Libya, monkeys were worshipped by the natives ws divinities were offered food and 
shelter, that their slaughter was regarded as heinous crime, and that the Libyans called 
their children after the animals’ names, 

In conclusion, it may bo said that Dr. de Visser's book somewhat overstates. the 
‘Potemistic case, and that he ix dominated Ly the ontbusinsm of « theory which, in 
England, has sown some will oats, and ix vow being chastened by a more ewutions 
spirit of criticism. Anthropologists are coming to seo thit ‘Totemisin is rather a secular 
and w social fact than a religious system, aud that no sich important rd%e can be 
assigned to it in the evolution of higher religion as was onee supposeal, Whether any 
Aryan people eve! stion tht still remains open 
to anthropologieal inquiry. ania record ix mnainly negative, 
from Hellonis vory sublouny sual no one Ine stevooted iu followliig any tro of 
‘Totomiam among ‘Feutonic and Seantinavian peoples. 
ard to Greece, where there is much that is non Aryan, it fs well to weigh 
anil again, and De. de Visser has done useful work in presenting the 
use with some approach to completeness. L. R. FARNELL. 
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Colour Vision. Bosse : Holden : Rivers. 

Primitive Colour Vision, By W. H.R. Rivers. Popular Science Monthly, 97 
Vol, LIX. pp. 4-58, 1901. 

“The Order of Development af Colour Perception amt of Colour Preference in the 
Chitd. By W. A, Holden and Bosse. Archives of Ophthalmology, Vol. XX1N. 
pp. 261-977, 1900, 

The Colour Vision of the Eskimo, By WAL R, Rivers. Proc, Cumbridge Philos. 
Soca Vole XLoy pp. 143-149, 1901. 


* Dorsey in Annual Report of the Barean of Bthaolozy, Smithsonian Institate, 1689-190, p. 381, 
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‘The first of these papers deals chiefly with the controversy as to the possibility of 
‘an evolution of the colour-sense of mai within historical times. Tn the work of the 
Cansbridge Anthropological Expedition to ‘Torres Straits it was found that the mutives 
of several Australian tribes of the Fly River district of New Guinea, and of the eustern 
‘and western tribes of ‘Torres Straits, showed different stages in the development of the 
clature for eolour which corresponded closely with those arrived at by Geiger 
literature. ‘The Australians of the Gulf of Carpentaria only 
seomed to Inve definite terms for red, white, and black ; the Papnans of the Fly River 
bad, ju addition, a definite term for_ yellow and an indefinite term for green, while bine 
and black were still confused, ‘The members of the eastern tribe of Torres Straits 
hhad no native term for blue, hut had adopted the English word, while the members of 
the wester tribe bud two wonls, used for green and blue, but these were very frequent 
confused with one another; the two words had not yet become terms by means of wh 
the two eolours could he definitely di i from one another. 

Gladstone and Geiger believed that the defective language for colour found i 
ancient literature indicated a corresponding deficiency in eolour sense, butt their views 
have received little support, and it has’ been generally held that there is no relation 
hotween hmguage and sensibility, and that people whose language for colour is entirely 
defective may have a well-leveloped colour-sense. 

Tn general, there is little doubt thut the latter view is the correet one, and that 
Gladstone ani Geiger went too fur in their couelusions, but, at the stme time, 
there ix something to be suid in favour of their main position, that there has been x 
development of the colonr-senso in man, 

Tu Murray Islnd it was found, on quantitative investigation, that the natives of this 
island showed a distinet degree of insensitiveness to blue, ie. to thit colou for wh 
they had no native name. This deficieney was only partial, and may possibly be 
explained by the influence of the pigmentation of their eyes, but, nevertheless, it is 
significant that the colour to which they should have heen found to be insensitive should 
be that colour for which they have no mane, and which they tend to confw 
nomenclature with black. 

‘There is little doubt that amy physiological insensitiveness which may exist in 
Papnun and other races eamot wholly explain the indefiniteness in the nomenclature 
for blue which is s0 often found to exist, and iu the paper cited various other factors 
awe considered which may have contributed to produce the predominance of red aud 
ignificance of bluo in primitive eolowr nomenclature, 

Tn relation to the general problem of the evohition of the eolonr-sense in man, it is 
pointed out that, in addition to the evidence of language, other departments of knowledge 
must be etlled npon for help. 

‘Phe archeological evidence is rapidly accumulating, and requires more careful 
cousideration from this point of view than it has hitherto received. ‘The: monuments, 
pottery, &e., of some races, as the ancient Egyptians, scem to show a high degree of 
appreciation of green and blue, while beads of both colours have heen ford even in 
the graves of the prehistoric Egyptian race. In the seulpture of the Greeks, however, 
there soem to be instances of ceventrie use of blue, which, taken together with the 
evidence of Iauguage, strongly suggest that the sensibility for blue may have buen 
imperfectly developed. 

‘Pho existenco of a well-leveloped colowr-sense in many animals, especially in 
inseots and birds, has been by many regarded as a conclusive argument against. the 
existence of any imperfection of the colo ive man, Tn the 
most noarly allied to man, however, the evidence for the existence of a colour-sense 
very incouelusive, and there is, on biological growuds, no inherent improbability in the 
view that the colour-sense has developed de novo in man, 
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There seems to bo little donbt that the power of appreciating colon is of com 
paratively late development in the individual human being, au if the history of the 
individual is any guide to the history of the race, the colour sensibility of the child 


seems to support Geiger’s view. Nearly all workers on this subject agree that the 
child hegins to appreciate colours comparatively late (18 months to two years), and then 
ignishes red and yellow earlier thin green aul bine, One of the chief difficulties 
the experimental investigation of the colonr-sevse, hoth in the animal and in the 
child, is to ascertain that the subject is reacting to 0 difference of colour and not merely 
toa difference of luminosity. ‘There is little doubt that both animals and infants tent 
to react: to bright colours, and most investigators have not taken adequate precantions 
to overcome this diffienlt papers cite at the hend of this notive, 
Holden, and Bosse have paid expec to this point, and nye noted the 
reaetionis of a mumber of children when patches of colours are placed before the 
Dackgrounds of tho same Inminosity as the colours. ‘They find that renetion to colons 
lier than is usually supposed, viz., at six to cight months, and that up to ten 
fants renct more readily to red, orange, and yellows, than to green, blue, and 
They also tested a large nnmber of chiklron of different ages to find which 
colour was preferred, and found that below the age of two the preference for red was 
universal, while above this age bine is ofton chosen, and above the age of four years 
the preference for hlue becomes almost ux general ax ix the proference for red at an 
carlin age. 

‘Phe subject of the evolution of tho eolour-sense fx Not one ApoH Wl 
couclnsions are, at present, possible, "Lhe fuets of eolour=blinlness 
tho vision of the peripheral retina of the normal eye have tel to suppose tht, in 
w development of the colonr.seuse,"the sensibility for yellow aud blue has developed 
earlier than that for red and green, ‘The physiological evidence xeomx to point to w late 
development of rei, which is difficult to reconcile with the predominance of red in ancient 
raturo, in the Inugiages of existing savage and barbarous races, and in the colour 
vision of the child, We are, ut present, almost wholly ignorant as to the causes and 
essential nature of colour-blindness, and iu this condition of ignorance it seems as if the 
philological evidence should uot be wholly disrogantod by those who axe endeavouring 
to trace out the path along which the colonrseuse of civilised man has reached its 
present stage of dovolopment. 

‘Pho third of the papers cited at the head of this notice is chiefly devoted to an 
ount of the colour voeubulnry of a party of the Labrador Exkino who were recently 
in Loudon. ‘These people had a perfectly slefinito term for blue, aul showed, it sgeneral, 
high degree of development of colour langunge, nearly ull shurles wut tints of colour 
Boing devoted hy mod words for white, black, redy yellow, green, and 
Iilue. It scoms remarkable that people living in Labrador should have a move fully 
Aeveloped Innguage for colour than those living in tropieat Inns, aud it is suggested 
that possibly when colonr is only « transient occurrence in the year’s experience 
may receive more attention and therefore rec clatire tha 
those parts of the world where Inxuriance of colour ix x0 fami awakens little 
interest. WHR. R. 
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Aryan Race. Penka, 

Die Ethnologiseh-ethnographische Bedeutung der megalithisehen Grabbauten, 

By Karl Penkn, 1900. ‘Mitthetlangen der Anthropoiogischen Gexellschatt in QQ 
Wien. xxx, pp. 25-43. 

Tn this short paper Dr. Penka extimates the result of recent study of northem 
tiquities and s« ns in their bearing on his own view that the tall, blond, 
Jong-headed race of North-western Enrope is to he regarded as the originator of Aryan 
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language and enlture. At the sume time he replies to a mnmber of eriticisms of his 
view which have appenred sinee the publication of his paper on the “Home of the 
Germans.” (Dir Heimat der Germanen, Mitth. Anthr. Ges. Wien. xxiii, 64 pp.) 

‘he starting point of hix argument is the interpretation which should be given to 
the megalithie tomb-structures of Northeru and Western Europe, with their counterparts 
in North Africa and Syria, in the Crimea and the Caveasus, and in Tudia, Reeent 
investigators agroo that the similurities of type, and even of detail, among these 
monuments, preclude the iden of coincidence, and argue for their builders a common 
culture, if not a common race. Both Montolins and Sophus Miller interpret the series 
from Bast to West, and from West to North, and ascribe this type of tomb-structure to 
“Oriental influences.” Peuka, on the other hand, while accepting the conclusion that 
the dolmens represent a common culture, disputes the hypothesis of Oriental influence, 
ani reads the series the other way, pointing ont that while in the North these momments 
go back into the Stone Ago, in France and the South they belong to the Brouze Age 
and that if they embody beliefs which came from the South and Bast, then ideas must 
have tmvelled faster than the knowledge of metal tools, whereas in the t 
ceultnre the reverse order is the rule. Montelias’s view, moreover, that the 
enteral Enrope by way of Asin Minor, contradicts all that ix Known of the 
movements of Aryan-speaking peoples in the Hellespon 

‘A survey of the history of the problem shows :—(1) that the  Keltie theory of the 
origin of the dolmens and the subsequont  pre-Aryan” or “Finnish” theory rested on 
insnficient knowledge of their distrilmtion ; (2) that the discovery of dolmens in North 
Afriea ani Syria (which has given rise to the dominant “Berber” theory), lias pro- 
ceciled pari pusen with the discovery both of actual survival of 1 tall blond dolicho- 
cophalie race in the same areas, and of evidence in Egyptian portraiture of its wider 
extension in the second millenium B.C. Penka, therefore, adhetes to his old view that 
the culture represented by the dolmens originates with the dolicho cephalic blonds in 
Southern Seauvtinavin and the Danish peninsula (where alone a “ mesolithie ” transition 
can be followed from the pakeolithie to the neolithie stage) ; and that the apparent 
usin, in Pomerania and Bohemia, of Inter types of imploments from the north-west 
rard is the counterpart of the spread of dolmen building in Western Europe. 

The stress laid by Montelins and Sophns Milller on the view that the megalithi 
tomb-structures perpetuate the characteristics of the houses aud mode of life of the 
living, lends Peuka further to the conelusion that the houses of the dolmen-builders were 
of the same simple one-room type, with porch or prodomos, which is characteristic of 
‘the houses of the earliest Aryan speaking intruders in the south ;—the Alban hnt-urn, 
the femplum in antis, und the Homeric megaron, ‘This one-roomed house leads, among 
pastoral and agricultural peoples, to the “homestend ” type of settlement (Binzelsiede- 
Lng), consisting of a mumber of single store-houses grouped round courtyard ; where 
the single living-chamber was distingnished from the barn, the byrepand the stable, 
only by its hearth fire, and by the consequent smoke-stains which gave it the names 
of atrium and melathron, We are thns lel to the courtyard type of homestead, whi 
forms 80 great a contrast to the “Suxon” type of house, and which with its many 
departments ander a sivgle roof, Penka regards as Inter, aml as a result of life 
villages. 

‘Again, the fact that, unlike the clustered tumuli of the Bronze Age, the megalithic 
tombs lie singly, leads Penka to the inference that their builders lived, not in villages, 
but in seatterel homesteads of the type above describe. Now this homestead-type of 
settlement, with its simple laud-system of self-contained ant continuous farms, extends 
from Treland and Wales to Belgium, and all over Southern and Western Erunce, as far as 
the Pyrenees and the Maritime Alps ; surviving also in Westphalia aud Friesland, and 
reappearing among the ently Slavs. ai = of society Penka compares with the 
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fact that Aryan speech has no word for “village,” and that all the words, which in this 
or that Aryan Tangnage mean “village,” can he tracod in nse elsewhere in the earlier 
sense of “homestend.” 

Meitzen's theory that the “homestead” type ally Keltie, and Hem 
criticism of it, both contain valuable suggestions, au led by admitting 
Penka’s own hypothesis that the spread of his blond Aryan dolmen-buiklers wax 
effected 8, exch with its appropriate type of settlement. So long 
1s no serious resistance was met, expansion was very gradual, aud the homestead type 
was adequate to the needs of the settlers (as it still is in America, Africa, and 
Australia); it is only when later comers wre attempting to establish themselves in 
area which already supports a homestead population («dificiis oceupatis, like the 
i, Cwesnr, B,G. iv. 1) that the need arises for the closer organisation 
of the village communities, which we find nmong the Keltx in Spain and Italy, the 
Hellenic invaders of Greece, ani the Germanic peoplex of the vorth. ‘The Slwvouie 
“Rondling,” which Henning has already shown not to he tru 
attribntes to * re-Germanisation ” of the areas in which it is fonnd. 

‘The presence of “unfree” members in all early Germanic communities shows that 
considerable numbers of this non-Cermanie population survived among their congue 
and the children of free and “unfree” alike wore bronght up together without 
ion of enltnre : doninww et serrwm aullis edueationis deliciix diquoscus 
Germ, 20). Under theso circumstances it was inevitable, even without racial 
mixture, that the children of the Mondes should pick up debusel form of their mother 
tongue, Inevitably also, however, in spite of all disconragoment, crossehreoding did 
take place even among the pnrest blond races, In Central Sweden, for ex: 
{is considerable admixture of dark blood, and S.W. Norway shows a blond but strongly 
Urnchycephulic strain, ‘There is, therefore, every reason to expect that, corruption of 
“Aryan” speech in, the immediate neighbourhood of the “Aryan Home" which is 
actually found to exist among the Germanic hingaages. 

It is not to he expected that Penkn’s vigorous reassortion of his original hypothesis 
will pass unchallenged among either philologists or archwologists, and his eritieism of 
the current interpretation of the dolmen-scries in particular is certain to provoke w 
reply ; for it certainly seems to touch a wenk point in the argument as stated hitherto 
by its leading exponents, and it will be of interest to see what modifications it will he 
found to require, or what vital point, if any, has been omitted from Penkw’s calculation. 


J. 1. M 





































































PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Proceedings. Soo. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
Sommaire des Procds-verbunx de la Seance du 6 juin 1901. 

Le Président faite cominitre qu'il a assisté, le 28 mai demier, Al a stance de 89 
MInstitut anthropologiqne de In Grande-Bretagne etd 
accuteilli avec la plus grande courtoisie et il est purticuli¢rement heurens de saequitter 
dle In tiche agréable dont il a été churgé, de transmetire & ses collegues de la Société 
WAnthropologie de Paris Vexpression dex sentiments de eontiale estime dex membres 
de Institut anthropologique de Londres. 

‘M. Meyer présente des photograph 
WAlsnciennes. 

M. Gira 
de PEure, 








Mrlande, & Londres, Tha été 
















ex de femmes de In vallée de Munster et 





< présente des photographies de moments mégalithiques du département 
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M. Zaborowski offre nn nom de Mme. Sponcer Warwick nm monlin % pritres du 
‘Thibet et un view Coran, en arabe, 

‘M, Delvincourt, palethinologue est élu membre titnlaire et M. Mori Hosrnes membre 
associé Gtranger. 

BL Thionllon—Os travaillé A Vépoque de Chelles. 

M, Ie Dr, Anthony fait une communication sur les modifications des muscles 
conséentives 1 des déformations osseuses. Discussion: MM. Manouvrier, Sanson, 
Laborde, Reguault, 

M. Yves Guyot fait une communi 
apres Menquéte oficille faite par “he South Af 
Macidonell,  Disenssion 









fon snr les races i 
Comm 











Proceedings. Anthropological Institute. 
Ordinury Meeting, Tone 1, 1901. Dr. A. C. Maddon, F.RS., President, 
the chain 90 
‘The election was announced of Rev. Cauon Tewitt and Mr. W. D. Webster as 
Fellows of the Institnte. 
Mr. R. Morton Middleton exhibited, on bebulf of the South American Misso 
¥, a large series of implements ant other objects, 
es, featherwork, &,, from the Yabgans of 
duced Mrs. Burleigh, who spent some 15 years amoug the Yahgans, and gave 8 number 
fof additional data in regant to them, ‘Phe exhibit was disenssed by Dr. Garson 
Mr. Balfour, and the President 
Mr. (. Coffey read a paper on Ivish Copper Colts, which was discussed hy Dr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Myres, Mz, Balfour, aud the President. ‘The thauks of the 
il to the authors of communics 
sn adjourned until June 19 for a joint meeting with the Folklore 
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raordinary Joint Mecting with the Folklore Society, June 19, 1901. Prot. 
addon, FR, in the ehair. 

Prof. Haddon vaentod the chair in favour of Mr. B. W. 
Folklore Society 
the death of Miss Florence Grove, a member of the Council 

Mr. E. S. Hartland, F.S.A, exhibited the collection of Musquakie bea 
other objects, preseuted by her to the Folklore Society 
Masenm of Bthuology at Cambridge. ‘Che exhibit was discussed by Messrs. IT, 
Huldou, R. C. Temple, Rev. J. Sibree, and the President. 

Mr. R. Shelford exhibited two charms against stomach-ache from Borneo. 

Mz. H. Balfour read a paper by Mr. W. G. Aston, C.MLG., on “Japanese Gobet 
and Ainn Yuno.” 

Mr. N. W, ‘Thomas read a paper by Mr. E, Tregear on the “Spirit of 
Vegetation.” 

‘The thanks of the meeting were returned to Miss Owen, and to the authors 
of the papers, which will be printed in full in the Journal of the Institute, Vol. 
XXXI. 


Brabrook, President of the 
‘ciety throngh 
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TEMPLE OF HIBIS, OASIS OF EL KHARGEH. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Egypt: El Khargeh. With Plate H. Myers. 
Four Photographs from the Ousis of EL Khargeh, with « Brief Deseription 
of the District, By Charles 8. Myers. 91 

‘Pho four photographs, forming the subject of this note, w 
Of this year, during a visit to the Egypt Shortly after my 
return, the National Printing Department of Cairo pnblished au elaborate work on the 
topography and geology of this Oasis, by Dr. John Ball, of the Government Survey. 
No future writer on the subject, it appears to me, ean avoid inem 
most of my remarks will be found already incorporated in his hook in some form or 
other. So few photography, however, hive en taken in this Onsix, that i scons 
desirable to place my own on record, IT trust that the following description will not 
prove uninteresting s— 

‘Whe Oasis of BL Khargeh i situnted about: 209 kilometros from the west bnuk of 
tho Nile, extending ronghly between the latitude of Girgel and Kilfu, that is, trom 
26° 2 to 24° HN, From tho Nile valley ronds lead to it from Assiut, Girgeh, Esuch, 
tnt Soba, probably alo from ‘Lahta, Parshut, and other villages. 1 myself started 
from tho village of Mohasuch, and followed the Girgeh road. My companions wer 
Mosses, Mace and Anthony Wilkin, whose sul denth shortly ufter robbel the world of 
so promising a traveller. ‘Pho roads to the Oasis, or Wal, ure gained by a steep aycent 
to the platean overlooking the valley of the Nile. Thence they streteh across a wide 
plain, generally uninteresting, save for the worked flints and areas of broken pottery 
eattered upon it. A doxort “ rond " is nothing more than « series of parallel tortnoux 
tracks, trodden and worn during ages paxt by the fect of camels, Here and there a 
ccxinol's skeleton attests the ill hick of somo belated tmveller. From Girgeh to the chief 
village of EL Khnrgeh Ousis, called by its name, is a distance of some 193 kilometres, or 
w ride of between fifty and sixty hours. ‘The extent of the entire Oasis is over 
3,000 square kilometres, of which only an infinitesimal portion, of course, ix unter 
cultivation, ‘The Oasis depends for its fertility on the water obtained from numeroux 
springs and wells. Iu former times EL Khargoh formed the lust of a series of resting 
plices in the slave trade-route from Darfur to Awsiut. Increasing poverty has 
resulted from the diversion of all trade from the desert to the valley of the Nile. ‘Phe 
wells are now allowed to be covered with sunt, Every yeur les land appears to be 
under cultivation, Au ousis docs ot, ax ix popularly supposed, consist of w mere 










































































collection of date palms, standing near a stagount pool, and surromded by a small 
villyge : itis a wide urea, exeuvated to a depth averaging, perlaps, 300 metres out of the 
surrounding platean, ‘Thus the Onsis appears at first sight far more de: 6 than this 





plateau of the Libyan desert, Krom the north-east edge of the Onsis to the village of 
EI Khargoh, in whose neighbourhood these photographs were takeu, the distance is rather 
tess than 35 dreary kilometres. Along this floor of the Ousix the sul is blown from 
north to south as the wind sweeps it down from thosurrounding plateau. ‘Che ground is 
strewn with sanddunes which are, as Dr. Bull notes, slowly but constantly moving 0 

to the incessunt action of the especialy in early stummer, As to the o 
Formation of the Oasis, Dr. Ball concludes that the excavation, though probably beg 
the action of water, was continued, and indeed is still being continued by this eombin 
ageuey of wind aud sand, ‘hus the sandy character ant the spread of the Ox 



























In the reign of ‘Thotmes ILL. (abont 1500 .c.) tho western oases we 
nto the Northera and Southern oases, the latter of which probably comps 
EI Khargeh and Dakbleb. ‘These two, or perhaps only the former, beeam 
known as the Oasis magna, From an early time, certain! 
[ 13 J 








afterwards 
before 1000 B.c., 
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EI Khargeh was used as a plnee of banishment. "Lo it, in the year 434 of the Christian 
cera, Nestorius was exiled becanse of his religious couy ‘There is very little doubt 
that tho remarkable necropolis, a tomb of which is here shown (Fig. 1), and namerots 
monasteries, especially those towards the north end of the Oasis, are the remains which 
the small Iands of his followers have left. behind. At the present day the Oasis is 


No douht, alter the Mahommedan conquest of the 

















Fig. L. 





seventh century, it became impossible for the*Copts to protect themselves from the 
attacks of tho marauding Balawin without the support which the Government ud 
formerly given 

‘Phis Christian necropolis, called * Gehan” by our guide, lies on a commanding bill, 
about 4 kilometres north of the village of Khargeh, and consist of some two hundred 
ruins, whieh are so built that they resemble the houses of some long deserted town 
rather than the tombs of a disused cemetery. ‘The buildings vary greatly in size; they 
are all rectangular andl of unburut tn the larger are, perhaps, 12 metres high, aud 
are usually omamented with pilastered columns ; the smaller are covered with a bec+ 
hive-shaped roof, thus resembling the ordinary sheikh’s tomb of the present day in 
Egypt. ‘These buildings are ecuted with plaster on the inside, wnd their walls are often 
covered with scribbling in Grock, Coptic, or Arabie charucters. Most of the tombs 
consist of a square chamber, in the centre of the floor of which is pit, ‘The pit, my 
native guide told me, leads down to diverging passages, iu one of which the corpse was 
bnuwied. Hoskins, writing in 1887, found mummy-cloths of varions qualities seattered 
boat these tombs. Not ouly in their interment at the distant ond of a vortieal shatt 
and in mummifying their dead did the enrly Christians of the Onsis thus coutinue 
the older Egyptiat practices ; but they appewr also to have persisted in using the 
upper chamber as a receptacle of the offerings to the soul of the deceased, for on the 
walls of several tombs that T visited I noticed small niches which were no doubt nsed 
for this purpose. Moreover, in soveral of the tombs and in the largest building of all, 
which must certainly have been a chapel, the auch %, the ancient and familiar symbol 
of life, was painted. It appears to have preceded the use of the cross in the Oasis, T 
rogret that I did not photograph the interesting chapel I have just mentioned. ‘Three 
arches, two pointed and the thint rounded, separated on cach side a uarrow aisle from 
the contre of the building. A partition wall across the building separated the hody of 
the chapel from a small transverse alley in the rear, to whieh a narrow archway in the 
contre of the wall gave access. Opposite to the archway the wall of this eross-passage 
bore a niche and a fairly preserved but erade painting entitled ABPAAM and ICAK. 
‘A fur more porfect and a really well executed painting one of us (Mz. Mace) discovered 
in the dome of a smaller brick building. Here on the white plaster were depicted 
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cortain carly Christian saints, bearing these names in Greck chareters ; Abraham, 
Teaae, Sarah, Adam, Evo, Thekl, Paul, Mary, Noah, (?)Jucob, Euche, Dikuiosune, 
Daniel, and Irene, Irene holds the aue#, Dikaiosune a pair of soales. Abraham has 
twvo knives in his hand, while a ram appeurs out of the bush, Noah stands with se 
companions in a rndely made ark. Remains of pottery suggest that the town to wh 
this necropolis belonged lay at the foot of the hill, “It is searecly necessary to. point 
out how promising w hurvest the first excavator of this district is likely to reap. 
Slightly nearer the village of Khargeh stauds the ruined temple of Libis, built of 
sandstone, which is plentiful in the Onsis, ‘Lhe greater part was erosted by the Persian 
kings, Darius I. and Darius 1, aud 424 nc. It is one of the moxt 
important monuments of this 27th or Persian dynasty whieh remain in Bgypt. Cam= 
byses himself is believed to have visited the Oasis with an anny, whieh perished in 
tho desert immediately aftorwants, ‘This temple beurs abso the umes of the king 
Amyrtwns, of the Wth dynasty, aud of Nectancho, 378 ney of the BOth dynasty, thi 
Inst native king of Bgypt. The one photograph (Phute UH, Fig. 1) shows beneath the 
comiew very elewrly the cartouche of Di he other (Plate Hy Fig. 2) shows the 
King making offerings before Byyptian gods ona wall which has obvionsly 
wen restored probably hy 
one of the late Ro 
perors who took son 
in antiquities, On the first 
pylon of the temple whieh 
stands in whit is now the 
gnten of a peasant ix a 
longthy inseription of a Ronan 
sconiral, lating from tho t 
of the Emperor Gala, 
auge of Khargeh 































































Oasis forms part’ of the mu 
diriyuh of Assit, betwee 
whieh and the principal y 
Ingen fortnightly post. hus 
heen established. Dr. Ball 
notes tit the number of palm, 
trees (44,042) taxed inthis 
village exceeds two-thirds of 
this iu the entire Oasis, Bee 
sides this Jarye area of palm 
groves, there are ameros 
outlying plots of cultivated 
fund. But the inhabitants a 





























poor, and appear i-fed and 
of poor physique. Kha 
contains no bazaars, The 








reater part of the streets & 
crea! in with flat roofs of 
palm branches, so as to form 


Jong dark tnunels about a 
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do and 1} to 24 metres high. ‘The side walls are made of mud, jute which 
are built the doorway’ of the peasants? honses, with rooms occasionally extending over 
the street. ‘Throngh such dark, (ortuous, narrow alleys the strauger gropes bi 
way, vow emerging into daylight (as shown in Fig. 2), but soon plunging agai 
into the general gloom of a rabbit warren. ‘The streets brauch in a bewilderingly 
complex ashion, so that occasionally the wandoring visitor diseovers that he 
Imus entorad a end de sae, or perhaps finds bimsel€ nuconscionsly straying within a 
peasant’s hut, Formerly the streets of the huzaars in Cairo were somewhat similarly 
covered in, And to yy the bazaars in Assint are so protected. Mr. Somers Churke 

Wormed me that he had seen roofed streots in certain disused villages of the Nile- 
valley § they appear to be common also in those of the Berbers, As a village of Bgypt 
Khargeh is uotigeable for the searcity of its dogs and for the politeness and lack of 
curiosity displayed hy its folk towards strangers. ‘The general stature of the villagers 
is small, probably less than 170 centimetres. ‘The huir of the howl is shaven, somewhat 
cnely, black and fine, ‘The skin varies from n yellowish to reddish brown, according to 
the extent to which it has beon sunburnt, ‘The noso is short, straight, and prominent, 
wide, but not very flat. ‘The eyes are enriously small and brown, the eheck bones and 
parictal emincuces are prominent. ‘The forehead is nrrow aud sloping, the chin feeble, 
the lips thin. ‘There was ap absence of strong Soulanese admixture, I took measure- 
ments upon some sixteen pepple. ‘These I shall incorporate later in 
anthropometzic survey which I hope to make during the ensuing winter 
valley. 


















































New Zealand: Forgeries. Smith: Edge-Partington. 
Fongeree of New Zeslond Stone Implements, Communit Wy J. Blge- QQ 
Partington, 

Mr. W. W. Sinith, in an article in the Polynesian Society's Journal, Vol. VIL, 
p- 24, wams ethnologists of the number of spurions stone implements which ure now 
Doing sold hy dealers and others,in New Zealand as genuine relies of Muoridom, ‘The 
‘ones he had examined wore cither of a somewhat dark-colored limestone, argellite, or 
grecustone ; sawn into size and shape, and afterwards ground smooth on the grindstone. 
‘The polishing had evidently been done with very fine emery paper. Apart from this 
their faces and sides were too flat and too level, wnd were all too broad at the part 
where they begin to bevel to the cutting edge, which is too flat, instead of being neatly 
bovelled. 

‘Lhe writer draws attention to the remark in Evans’ Ancient Stone Implements of 
Great Britain upou European forgeries on page 658, “ When the demand for an article 
“has exeeeded the supply spurious imitations of these have been fabriented, aud in 
% somo euses snecessfully passed off upon avid but unwary collectors.” 

‘The difficulty of collectors is, I think, also greatly enhanced hy the fuet that. the 
Maoris themselves purchase these forgeries for sule to tourists. JEP. 




































Pacific: Forgeries. Ling Roth. 
Note on the Occurrence of Forgerics in the Pacific. By 1. Ling Roth. ef. 
Max, 1901-58, a 93 
‘Phe manufueture of forgeries, noted lately in Man by Mr. Edge Partington, is not 
by any means anew oue. Bérard, who visited Apin in April 1860, after buying some 
weapons there, write 
“We perecived too late that wo had fallen“amongst people who were smarter at 
bnsiness than we were, for we had paid in fair and square money for clubs and lances 
(16 4] 
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tho freshness and the decorations on which showed that thoy were trade goods for the 
natives of Apia."—Campagne de la Corvette L’Aleinitre on Oecanie, Puris, 1854. 
I. LING ROTH. 





Australia. 
Strunglingeords from the Murvay River, Vietoria, Ansteatia, Connunieated 
by Tlomy Balfour AA, Cuatro the he ver Men, Ost 94 
‘Two of these extromely rare instruments have recently Inen seeured for the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, having formed part of Mr. Norman Hurdy's collection, I believe that 
these are the ouly specimens in England. Brough Smyth (lborig, of Victoria, 
1874, T., p. 351, fig. 169) figures one of them, nnd gives the native nameof nerum, He 
Alesoribes it as consisting of a kunguroo-fibula pin, 6} aches long, attached to a cont 
anne of seven strands, doubled and twisted loosely to form a Hestrand cont, with a loop 


at one end and the pin at the other, “The aborigi 


Balfour. 

















ial carrying this noose ticks ix 
enemy to his mia, ant having marked the spot where he has gone to sleepy he 











« approaches him stealthily, slides the bone under his neck, puts it through the loop, and 
& quickly draws it tight, «0 as to prevent him from uttering the slightest sound. Me 
« then throws the body with a jerk over his shonlder, and carries it. to some xeelnded 
& spot, where he enn take, securely and at his ease, the kidney fat.” ‘The two specimens 

h I now refer were obtained by Mr. Fou R, Peebles ax lougngo ax 1457 from the 
Watty or Litehoo-Litehoo tribes (now extinet) in the neighbourhood of 'yntynder, 
Murray River, Victoria. ‘The one figured herewith is practically fy that 
described by B. Smyth, both in size and structure, the length including the pin ix 
exactly one yard. ‘The other cxamplo is somewhat larger, the kangaroo-fibula pin being 
8 inches on other respects it is similar fo the other. Both correspond with 
B. Smyth’s specimen in being male of seven strings of twisted fibre doubled back to 
form a single loosely-twisted cord of L4-ply. ‘The two sets of seven strings ut the end 
away from the pin are separated for a short distanee, so ax to forma loop which is, 
neatly “served” with kangaroo sinews, which material is used for the attachment of 

(7) 
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the bone pin, ‘The strings are muddled with rol ochre ‘and fat ‘The Loddon River 
natives eall this instrument Knarrarm, H. B. 











Torres Straits: Pottery. Haddon, 


Correction, 
Me yrs? momory hs mnfortmatlyplyel hin fla with regan to’ Papn 95 
carhonised pottery (see Mav, 190178). No pottery is made in Torres Straits. 
have exhibited lantern slides at the Anthropological Tustitute and elsewhere aivilg 
the srhole process of pottery-making at Port Moresby, ineluiling the application of a 
doeoetion of mangrove bark to the red-hot pot. This application darkens the pottery, 
Dut does not make “black ware” of it, I have given the distribution of pottery 
manufacture in British Now Guinen in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
October, 1900, page 429. A. C. HADDON. 

















OBITUARY. 
Obituary: Peek. Rudler. 
Sir C. E. Peck, Barty MA, P. 





le 

By the premature death of Sir Cuthbert Hagar Peck, the Anthropological 96 
Institute has had the misfortune to lose a staunch friend whom it eonld ill spare—one 
who had augridgingly devoted time and thought to the aiministration of its affairs, 

nd from whom much further assistance might reasonably have been expected. Born 
fon January 30, 1855, he was but little more thin 16 years of age at the time of his 
death, 

Sir Cuthbert was the only chili of the late Sir Henry William Peck, the first 
harouet—himself a valued member of the Tnstitute—to whose title and estates he 
succeaded in 1898. Sir Cuthbert was odneated at Eton and at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, gradnating B.A. in 1879, Practical astronomy and surveying he studied 
tnder Mr. John Coles, of the Royal Geogeaphieal Society ; ani in 1881 he undertook 
some jouroys in Techuxd, eevompauied by Mr. Delmar Morgan and Mr. Coles. ‘the 
results of this exploration were presented to the Geographical Sovtety and to the British 
Association, and also formed the basis of Mr. Coles’s work entitled Simmer Travelling 
in Tecland. In 1882 Sir Cuthbert presented to the Geographical Society the sum of 
1,000/, consols, the interest of which forms the “Cuthbert Peck Prize,” awarded for 
scientific exploration, 

Astronomy was a science to which Sir Cuthbert was greatly devoted. In 1894 he 
established and equipped an excellent observatory on his estate at Rousden, in Devonshire, 
between Axmouth and Lyme Regis. Assisted in his researches by Mr. C. Grover, he 
carried ont a series of observations on certain variable stars, systematically reconting the 
changes of light, with the view of dctormining the ewuse of variability. Sir Cuthbort, 
im the early part of his career, joined party of observers in a journey to Queensland for 
the purpose of studying the transit of Venms. His observations on the geysers of New 
Zealand made ou this occasion and his notes on Maori eustoms were presonted to the 
British Association in 1883. 

It was in 1885 that Sir Cuthbert Peok became a member of the Anthropological 
Institute, and in 1891 he was lected honorary secretary, a position which he held with 
much advantage to the Iustitute for five years. During his secretaryship he introduced 
great improvements into the udministration, devoting himself especially to the develop- 
ment of the library, the collection of ethnological photographs, aud the illustration of the 
jourmal. In 1894 he started a “‘voeabulary publication fund,” to which be was a 

[ us] 
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generous contributor, Sir Cuthbert was a judicious collector of objects of ethnological 
able value, His ideas on the ary 
of delegates of corresponding societies wt the 
189. 

1884 the Ton, Augusta Lonisa Brodick, oldest 
ter of Viscount Middleton aut sister of the Right Mon, St, John Broilviek, the 
Sceretary of State for War. 

As will be inferred from thi 




















brief notice, Sir Cathbort wax a man of many and 
variod sefontific interests—astronomy, meteorology, archivology, xoography, nul anthro- 
pology equally claiming his attontion—bnt hw was also an excellent man’ of business. 
Te is sud that. his nsoful wis astive enrvor should have buen broiyght #0 early to a elaxe 
hi he ai 

















by the attack of an insidious disease to wi mnbed on Satueday, July 6th. 
PWR, 
REVIEWS. 
America. Dellenbaugh. 





The North Americans of Yesterday. A Comparative Study of North 
Ameriaon Tndion Fife, Customs, ad Protaate, on the ‘Theory af the Bihne OT 
Unity of the Race. By B.8. Delloubongh. Pp. xvi + ANT. With 340 illustrations. 
Now York and London : Putnam, 1901. Price 21, 

‘Tho mass of literature relating to the redskins, or Amerinds, as our author prefers 
to call thom, is s0 enormous, that ho must needs have @ bold heart who attompts to read 
ft all, Mr, Dellenbaugh has not set himself the task of covering the whole of the 
ground ; ho aims at making accossible to the general reader the information stored up in 
the volumes of the Bureau of Ethnology and similr institutions, with the object of 
stimulating public interest in the collection of material, We have iu the hook before ux 
convenient epitome of n great mass of information on the Janguuge, arts, and crafts, 
mode of life, organisation, amusoments, and castoms of a brinch of the Inman race 
which was, until 400 years ago, almost: as remote from outside influcnice ax if it inhabited 
thé moon; we have, it i truo, in patolli a game whose Asiatic origin hax been 

igoronsly maintained. Mr, Dellonbangh does not mention this curious coincidence, if 
it is notising more, between the yamox of Axia and Mexico, though he gomevhat 
unnecessarily migration of the population of 
Amerien from Asin within the Inst thousand years, 

He has on soine points put forwant theories of his own, among others that of the 
utilitarian oF yp markings on stones ; these he rogants as baving hen 
to point the drill firemaking. But inasmueh ns they are oft 
dcop, and sometimes three iuches brow, the explanation is hantly applicable to the muss 
of stich markings. 

‘Pho folklore of tke Indians receives, perhaps, less than its due share of nttention ; 
as the author ix alKo less t in this section, the result is, po 
Dut the theme is one which is maturally less easy to treat at once eo 
Te is unfortunate that no referetees are g 
illustrating it. One would hartly look on pruge 369 
for an illustration of the mocussins described on page 150. 



































































New Zealand. Reeves. 
The Long White Cond, | By Willa Vener Reeves, Towlon: Manball gp 
& Co, 1898. 8¥o, pp. X¥, 430. Price Os. 





‘Tho anthor of this work on New Zealand, who is at present acting as Agent 
Geueral in London for that Colony, is well fitted to write of a country which he © has 
[us] 
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seen anil stadied from end fo end.” Of Inte years there have been many books written 
about New Zealand, but fow of them are reliable, excepting, of course, official publiea- 
tue of an uninteresting nature to the general reader. Mr. Reeve's object ins 
‘eon to write n history “ in whieh the pieturosque side of the story shall not be ignored,” 
this he has heen eminently snecessful, 

‘The work opens with a “sketch-history" of the early colonization by Europe: 
graphical featnres of the country. “The writer then proceeds to 
dlseribe the earlier colonization by the Maories, who, he says, “unquestionably eame 
« from East Polynesia. ‘They are of the same rac as the eourteons, handsome people 
« who inhabit the Sonth Sea Islands trom Hawaii to, Rarotonga—the Rarotongans eall 
« themselves ‘Maori,’ and enn understand the New Zealand speech.” He quotes 
Mr. Perey Smith’s theory (but without reference) “that the ancestors of the Maori 
© emigrated from the Socioty Islands and Rarotonga abont 500 years ago. Tt soems 
© likely enongh, however, that previous immigents had gone before them. One remnant 
© of these, the now almost extinct Moriori, colonized the Chatham Islands.” ‘The daily 
life of the Maori is fully deseribed, with accounts of his food and his manner of obtaining 
it, of his eanoe and honse building, of his clothing, and of his tattooing ; of this last art 
the author says, “Among the many legends concerning their demi-god Mani, 1 cor 

« story tells how he showed them the way to tattoo by puncturing the muzzle of » dog, 
& wwheneo dogs went with black mnzzles as men see them now. For many generations 
* the patterns ent and prieked on the haman fae and boily wero faithful imitations of 
«what wore believed to bo Mani’s dosigns. ‘They were composed of straight lines, 
« angles, and cross ents. Later, the hero Matnora tanght a more gracefal style, which 
© dealt in curves, spimls, volutes, and scroll work. Apart from the legend (a full 
of which the anthor gives on p. 62) it is m matter of reasonable certitude that 
«the Maories brought tattooing with them from Polynesia.” ‘Their marking imple 
ments and observance in conneetion with the operation were virtually the same as those 
of their tropical brothers. ‘The inspiration “of the pattern, whether on wood or skin 
& may be found in the spirals of sea shells, the tracery on the skin of lizards and the 
© Inrk of trees, and even, it may be, in the curious fluting: andl natural seroll work on the 
« tall elffs of exlenrcons clay ealled papa.” , 

OF their Pas or entrenched villages, aud of their mote of w: 
full and graphie description ; he partientarly motitions the throwing of darts and stones 
hy means of the whip stick fignred in Vol. XXIX. of the Journal of this Tustitute. 
With the help of these, woolen spears could be thrown more than one hundred 
© yards, snd red-hot stones could be Inirled over the pallisades among the rush-thatehed 
hints of an assaulted village.” 

‘Upon the subject of the deendeiice of the native race, it is pleasing to find the 
subject treated from x common-seuse standpoint, without sounding the missionary note 
of the * white man's vices.” ‘The author traces this decadence to their partial ci 
tion. “It has ruined the efieacy of their tribal system without replacing it with any 
equal moral force and industrious stimulns. Tt has deprived them of the main 
© excitement of their lives—tribal wars—and given them no spur to exertion by way 
« of substitute, Every man was a soldier, and under the perpetual stress of possible 
« war had to be a trained, selflenying athlete. ‘The pas were, for defensive rensons, 
it on the highest, nud therefore the healthiest, positions.” ‘The tribes,” he says, 
sill hold land in common, and mech of it. ‘They might be very wealthy landlords if 
eared to lease their estates on the best terms they could bargain for 5 they could 
ich farmers if they eared to master the science of farming ; they might be healthy 
« men aunt women if they would accept the teachings of sanitary science.” ‘The one 
ray of hope is that lately the Government “has reorganised the native schools, where 
“the children are being taught sanitary lessons ; and, better still, the Maori youths are 
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© awakening to the snd plight of their people.” Ui 
the Unseon,” we have the native's iden of the Univ 
myths, i g that of the great flood and the origin of the human race and we are 
told how these myths wero handed down from father to son in priestly families ly 
of sacroilcolloges. ‘Tho system of “apa and mrn are fully deseribed, followed by-the 
ceremonies in couneetion with death and Iuvial. 

‘The early intereourse between native and whito man is one long ehapter of horrors. 
By the introduction of the rifle alone hetsweon the years 1N18 and 183 
fourth of the race per ‘Who way to better days, however, was being pave 
by “the whalers, who settled at varions points along the coast, chictly from Cook's 
© Stmits southward to Foveaux Straits, and who wore engaget in what is known as 
 shore-whal and socouilly, by the missionaries, who * were slowly winning th 
way through respect to influence in the Norther quarter.” It remained, however, for 
Balward Gibbon Wakefield to lay the foundation stone of the Colony ly forcing’ the 


der the heading of ‘Phe Maori and 
se, his mythology, his legends and 








































Colonial Office to aunex New Zealuul. Tn June 1839 Captain Hobson of the Royal 
“ Navy was directol to go to tho Bay of Islands, armed with a dormant commission 
© quthorising him to aunex all or part of Now Zealand, and to govern it in the name of 





“ Her Majesty, and on January 1810 he stepped on shore at Korordroku, Tt ix from 
this point, or rather from the signing of tho trenty of Waitangi in May of the sume 
« yonr, that. the history of Now Zealand as a portion of the British Empire bogins.” 
‘Phe next fourteon chaptors give a complete history of the Colony from this period to 
tho prosent day. 

‘The work is well illustrated, and the tail pieces aro from specimens of native 
carving. Tt is a pity, bowover, that in the illustration facing page 10 v0 evident a 
mistake should have beon overlooked wx calling the xtorn post of a canoe a * prow,” 
more expecially ax the author Curthor on in the work figures a stern post from the British 
Museum collection, but without acknowledgment, On page'43 another elerieal orvor 
appears, where the wuthor speaks of mother-of-pearl shell us being use for decorative 
plurposes, instead of Aaliatis shell. ‘These, however, are bnt nuimportant blemishes in w 
work of vory high morit, which ean bo read with intorest alike by the genernl 
‘and the anthropologist, det 





































Siam. Young. 
The Kington of the Yellow Hobe: Being Stetehes of the Dawenic ant yey 
Religions Rites and Ceremonies of the Niamese. Vy Exuest: Yous, with illus= 
trations by B.A. Norbury, RCA, Westminster : Archibald Constule & Coy 
1900 (new ei.) Svo, pp. xiv +899. Price be 
‘The title of Mr. Young’s book is perhaps somewhat 
not in reality give any g 
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perform the last rites, and the last remaining ashes are placed in the family ums. A 
chapter is devoted to Buddhism as practised in Siam, and some very cogent remarks 
cnr in a chapter on “The Temples,” regarding the extent to whieh the touchings of 
Buddha are corrupted and misnnderstood among the majority of so-called Buddhists. 
Cloaked in the Pali language, which, to the majority of Siamese, conveys just as much 
aus the Latin liturgy of the Romau church docs to the majority of its devotees, the grand 
precepts of Buddha are robhed of that simple directness which constitntes their great 
charm, with the results whieh aro inevitable among a simple and exedulous people. 
‘The essentials of the great fonnilers teachings are too ofton lost in a mazo of traditions 
and superstitions, or swamped by the remains of the old nat or spirit worship of 
Indo-China, which is still very mnch alive in all the races of the great peninsula, 
Uniler the healing of “ Religions Ceremonies” the author gives an necount of many 
interesting customs, anil reeomts some of the miraculons stories which are the delight of 
the ager rail, The kt to shaplor of she bok ate hay o® wall sore with 
rattor ns the rest the chapter on The Elephants” being expecially meugre consider 
the interest of the subject. Mr, Nor wash drawings, with which the book is 
copiously illustrated, are very charming, and give with great tenth the spirit of the 
xeoues ahont Bangkok. ° ‘The pen-andeink dmwings may be aeensed of boing a trifle 
heavy in detail, but are full of life, and add greatly to the interest of the book for the 
ordinary reaser, H.W. 8. 









































‘West Africa. : 
West African Stuties. By Mary W. Kingsley. Secont edition, 
Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xxx Priee 7s. Gd. 

Before Miss Kingsley made her fatal voyage to South Afrien she arranged for the 
iasue of a fresh elition of the volte which had contained the expression of int 
of her later thonght on West African subjects. ‘The important adil 
practically represent her Intest conclusions. ‘They consist of the Hibbert. leeture on 
‘African Taw and Religion delivered in 1897; portions of articles in the Morning 
Past, sJuly 1898, on West African Property; w lecture on Inperialism taking 
up the points of Mr. Wallace's paper on The Seamy Side of Imperialism of 
Tune 1899; aud her lecture on Lmperialism in West Africa given in London, 
February 1900, just before she started. ‘The well-known Oxford lecture was an carnest 
and striking effort. to sketch the fandamental lines of mative beliefs and laws, aud to 
show how the two, the spiritual and the practical, are 
opened the eyes of muny and emphasised the “great uman importa 
of the religion, laws, and social status of the African native.” ‘This study was 
continnel in the Post's articles (hore misplacal as ro date), whieh deal with several 
tribes bnt ehicfly with the “tre negro,” a rage for which Miss Kingsley had a great 
Here should he noted, in connection with recent deplorable attempts in 
a to gain the “golden stool,” the explanation—too short—of Ancestral 
« property connected with Ue office of Meadmanship, the Stool as the true negroes 
% call it, the Cup as it is called in the wrockage of the kingdom of Kongo.” ‘he 
neod for the anderstanding spirit and the seeing eye in dealing with natives, 60 strongly 
insisted on by Miss Kingsley, was never better exomp! lance’ 
Her last discourse in London, imbued with the same principle, ix an impassioned plea 
for governing the West African colonies by an enlightened overlordship which shall 
recognise the native customs aud sonse of right and wrong, giving them liberty, justice, 
and representation in the forms suited to them above all impressing the sucredness 
of Keeping worl nnd oath, well understood by the “untutored mind.” Illustrations 
of the tribal systems and of secret societies, as well as of the difficulties in. getting 
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truo information should render the last pages of this discourse of much interest to 
anthropologists as to others. 
‘To make room for the new matter, the appendices by the Comte de Cardi and 
‘Mr, Harford are left. out in the present edition, Mr, George Macmillan writes an 
oduetory notiee of the lamented anthoress, characterised hy taste and fueling, in 
which he prints a romarkuble lett the way to Cape Town to 
a native gentleman in Liberia, hogging him, on his aie, tom own that there 
is an African law ud an African cultures that the Afviean lus institutions and 























“a state form of his own.” Tn her mind the Afr also his duties towards the 
Empire. A good portrait adorns the volume, La 





Africa: Ashanti. Freeman, 

Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jaman By We Austin Breeman,  West- 
aniator Ateh, Gonatale & Coy 1808. Pp. 341, abwnt 10D ists 101 

Price 21s. 
book should be widely read at the present time, when recent events in As! 
ave frosh in the memory. Tt has however, & more permanent. value, vx the autho 

Dr. Freoman, ling given, with eousiderable sticcoss, an account of the country, te lite, 
the dresx ond personal ornaments of the people, and hax followed this by w resumé of 
tho historival fusts connected with Ashanti, and the results of British policy there, 
‘There ix n good chapter on the xuhject of malaria, aud finally one on the commercial 
possibilities of the country. 

Tho intorest of tho book to anthropologists is, that the opportunity to study: the 
interesting and renurkable people has almost completely passa, owing 9. the abolition 
of native rule. “Meneeforwant thofr religious rites will ho porforuval in seerot, aud 
+ their Inws administerad aceretly or replaced by thoxe of the white man, while the 

“a ive arts of the country hitherto mainly fostered by the maynificenes of the 
« court, and the love of gorgeous display on the part of the royal personages anit chiefs, 
« finding no occasion for their exere itably die out.” 

We do not possess much literature on the subject of Ashanti, Bowdieh (119) aul 
Colonel A. B, Ellis being prnetically the ouly two writers who have done justice to. the 
subject. 

Tha work is profusely and voll illustrated. hy drawhuge 1 
from photographs, which are excellently reproduced. 

‘Phis hook weeds enreful reading, because a great deal of interesting unthropologival 
tail is seuttered throughout its pages, incorporated iu the account of the journeys ant 
the various palavers in which the author was engnged ; hence, mules care ix tukon 
much that is of value is apt to be missed. 

In describing Kumussi, Dr. Freeman says, that amongst the merous obj 
forest there were none that made a greater impression upon him or seemed 
siguificant than the seulptnres with which most of the better elas houses were ad 
‘Phe hut which he ovcupied presente anple of are 
‘ornament: wet with in the fowt il into three classes, 
first, simple incised pattern on Hint surf second, designs in low relief ; third, 
perforated designs on fretwork. ‘The incised omaments were not numerons, generally 
simple in churactor and executed in red clay ; the raised designs were more elaborate, 
somie indeed extremely intriente, and were used in two ways, Executed in red elay and 
in comparatively simple forms, they were used to eurich the fronts of the bases of houses, 
the lower members. of walls, or the dics of pilasters. In more complex forms they were 
employed in pancls in the midille members of walls, in friezes, in interfor dados, anil in 
tympana or gable ends. ‘The third recs perforated or fretted ornaments, were 
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alnost exclusively used in one form of house construction. Tn the better elass of houses, 
the front, instead of being cutirely open, was closed at exch ond, by this latticework, of 
very elegant design, the central part ouly eing open. In some caso the contrat 
opening was quite narrow, forming merely a doorway of ordinary width, while in others 
I space at oach end was thns closed in, the greater part of the 
iowse remaining open in front, ‘Phe most cominon motives in these designs were, 
1, the spiral or volute ; 2, a Kidney-like form derived from the volute; 3, the cirele 
(Father rare); 4 the tigzag; 5 a form somewhat like the stone arrow-hoad, so 
commonly used as an ornament by the Haneas, Soudanese, aud Arabs ; and various 
lar and other forms, which the anthor was not able to classify. ‘These various 




















omaments are well illustrated in the text. 

‘Though not dealing with the subject of fetish with the samo dotail as the late 
Mise Kingsley, Dr. Freeman has some interesting information on this subject, as 
alko upon the music, the salutations and the dances of the people ; and the dress, 
too, and manners and customs, and method of life are all sufficiently elucidated, 

‘A fow of the people's folk-stories are given, as, for instance, ‘the Crow and the 

Vulture” (p. 284). 
* On p. 381 thore isn very interesting illustration of a “ Saff” or charm, written for 
the author by the Almani of Boutuku, to ensure safe return to the const and subseqirent 
good fortune. It is very like the charms useil in the Bgyptian Soudan and on the Kast 
Const, a8 well ns, we believe, in Arabia, 

Dr. Freeman says there scoms to be a general agreement among all nations, eivilised 
and barbarons, that the human body, as med out by nature, ix a crude, unfinished 
production, distinctly Incking in ornamental qualities, and requiring eortain artificial 
touches to bring it up to the required standanl of beanty. For this reason, iu Afvien 
tattooing is in vogne, aud the people make nse of three 
tattoo marks 5 secon, plain ine 
of these is very rare, howover. 
































marks—the elder of twins, for 
ance, boing distinguished by an oblique line passing downwards from the ala of the 
nose. And amongst the Gruinsi the slaves have as a mark a series of threo broad lines 
radiating from the outer angle of exch eye in addition to the ordinary three lines on the 
faco, which are almost universal in Central Africa, 

‘Phere are some very interesting remarks with regard to names. For instanee, nny 
remarkable eireumstance conneetol with a chili’s birth will be commemorated by an 
aided name; twins receive additional names setting forth the peculiarity of their birth 
‘ud differentiating them into male and female, elder and younger 5 n posthumous ebild 
is distinguished by the added name, Dokn. As the child grows up, some personal 
peculiarity may give rise to an adled name, or a ume may be given to indieato the 
social status, a8 “Koff Donkor,” meaning Koti the foreign slave (iu this ense the 
«Koffi” would commemorate tho dey of purchase, not the day of birth). ‘Then names 
oceur very commonly which can be regarded only as nicknames, although they beeome 
after a time the recognised names of tho -persons to whom they are given. Among 
Hausas and othor foreiguers in the Gold Coast territories the names generally indicate 
the place of birth ; as, for example, Yusufu Dandaura (Yusuf or Joseph of Daura- 
Da-n-Daura, meaning a sou or native of Daura), &. 

‘These remarks must suffice to show the interesting nature of this volume. 

Wo aro glad to notice that the human sacrifices are thouglht to be greatly exaggerated, 
the author remarking that every skull seen was put down to “a sacrifice,” as also all 
legal executions. 2 RW. R 
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Anthropology. Schurtz. 
Urgosehichte der Kultur. By De. H. Sel v5 658, with 23 pl 
aint 154 blocks in the text. Tip ches Invtivat, 1900. 102 


Price 18s. 
Dr. Schurtz bas written a work which is worthy of his reputation, His history of 
ation supplies a distinet want ; it deals with the origin of trae and industry, with 
primitive art, sociology, religion, and science, and with the ewuses of national progress 
and decline, Tt is clear that no man ean cover this ground single-handed, Dr. Selurtz 
hus boon amazingly industrious ; his work is in no sense a compilation ; ut he would 
ho the first to admit that he has had to rely on the results attained by others in many 
parts of the field covered by the book. Unfortunately he has given us no refere! 
rund no list of authoritios ; wo are therefore often in the dark as io the authorship of 
theory or a statement and tho foundation on which it stands. Where, ax in the di 
cussion on the origin of marriage, Dr. Sehurtx mentions his anthority—E, Westermarek 
—the importance of whose criticism of Morgan's theories he hus over-rated, the reer 
can form an opinion for himself without much diffienlty. Whore the theory, ax often 
Ihappous, takes the form of an apoileietic assertion, the general reader, to whom the hook 
will also appeal, cannot pursue the subject if he will, wud eunnot tell how far there ix 
authority for the viows expressed. Both w good classified Mibliography anit a fair 
numbor of references should Ww added in w futnee edit 
‘Pheso errors of judgment wre, xo to xpouk, external, Tt is of moi 
thoro is a certain luck of clearness in the treatment, or perhaps, we should sy, an absence 
of definitions. We reul, for exumplo, on p. 66, that fetichism ix, properly speuking, 
tho worship of a chance object. Fetichism ix a term actually used in amore than one 
seme; it may, indeed, be doubted whether the primitive savage ever docs worship a 
chunco object without rogurding it as the abode of w spirit, but it ix often understood to 
‘moan this further, fotichinn, nx Sehurta ways i by no mean the same everywhere. Tt 
iy thorofore quite clenr that, for the general reader at any rate, the term should te elewsly 
oxplainad, even if, which is very desirable, its use ix uot, in the interests of mutual 
ys restricted to one chiss of ns phonon ‘Those are, however, 
On the whole Dr. Sehurtz’s hook may be commended unreservedly ; not 
torest the general render and give him wn insight into problems that have 
xo fur not presented themselves to his mind, it will he w welcome aldition to the library 
Of the unthropologist. Some portions of the huok, which deal with fields iw whieh 




















































importance that 
































Dr. Seliurtz us specialized, ave naturally more authoritative thaw others. But even in 
dealing with those subjects which he has uot specially mule his own, Dr. Seburts hus 
evn able to avoid tho pitfalls whieh beset the way. 

Bnglnd is far behind other countries in works of this sort s perhaps that is why 









anthropology ix not yet regarded by the Government as a hranch of investiga 
should receive support from the national exchequer, A work of this kiud in B 
ight do much to raise anthropology to its proper place in this country. Ne W 





Pacific. Brigham. 
‘An Iniex to the Eslands of the Pacific Ocean, By W.'P. Brigham, AM. 

lula, 1900, Ato 170 pp. amd 24 maps. 103 

‘Phis now publication of the Director of the Bernice Panahi Bishop Musenm xt 
Honolulu is described as a handbook to the chart upon the walls of the museum, ut its 
utility will assuredly not be confined within such narrow bounds, It 
‘assist those who are enguged in the study of Pacific ethnology to locate w 
tho multitudinous groups of islands and atolls which the ordinary atlus cannot att 
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to rogister. When it is mentioned that tho index contains considerably more than 
3,000 names, it will be scen that the anthor’s task has been by no means a light one. 
Findlay’s valuable Directories of the North and South Pacife cover the same ground and 
more, but they are expensive and primarily written for the uso of navigators, It this often 
happens that they give much information which those who consult them for purely et 

‘graphical purposes do not require, and their charts are unnecessarily elaborate for purposes 
of specily referouce. ‘Phe simplicity of Professor Brigham’s maps is one of the mar 
advantages of the Index, for the eye is not wearied by a mass of finely printed names 
obscuring the one or two which form tho object of one's search, All the maps have 
been compiled from the best available matorial, Admiralty charts, &e., but finality has 
naturally not been attempted, for until ex jon have been 
completed the positions of many islands eannot be given with certainty. ‘The author 
iakes a wise protest against the notion that publication of useful matter should be 
constantly deferred in the hope of achieving perfect knowledge ; were such a system 
adopted, progress would, as he truly suys, be indefinitely delayed. ‘he orthography of 
native names is a perpetual soureo of difficulty, and it is here perhaps that students of 
Janguage might be most inclinel to join issue with Professor Brigham. But here again 






















































‘ve may suppose that porfeetion is not attainable, and the moilesty with which possible 
shortcomings in orthography ure discounted inthe prefaco must do much to disarm 
criticism, Tt will probably be unanimously eoueeded that the wuthor lias taken the ouly 





satisfactory course with reganl to nomenclature, in roverting lo native names wherever 
such ean be proved to exist, and in their defanlt adopting the name given by the first 
Aiseoverer. If we are not mistaken this is the priveiple for whieh Dr, Von Lasehan, of 
Berlin, has always so stremonsly contended ; and with its general adoption, names 
Sandwich Islands” and “New Mecklenburg” must disappear from the map in Favour 
of Hawaii and New Ireland, 

‘Tho information ia the index is confined to essontis 
best understood from an example taken at random 

Hvanuixe, easternmost of the Leewanl group of the Society Islan discovered 

by Cook, July 1769; 20 miles in circumference, divided at high water into 
Hiuaheiue uni and Huiheine iti, Population, 1,100, 16° 42" 30” S., 
159° O1 15" W. 20. 

Here the reuler may look under the heading Society Islands for the general 
history of the group, and at Map 20 for the actual position of the Island, As au 
coximple of the thoroughness with which tho author copes with difficultios of pro- 
rnnciation, another example, also taken at random, may be quoted. For tke genoral 
reader the ishud spelt Cicia but pronounced Thithi« is likely to prove a source of 
confusion: the cross-reference is duly given, so that the difficulty, probably ereated in 
the first instance by missionaries, is at once obvinted. 

‘The Introduction, of some 30 pages, provides a short history of Pacific discovery 
from the carly 16th century onwards, with some important remarks ou oceanography, 
on flora and fanna, ethnology, the whaling industry, missions in their relation to the 
native mees, cannibalism, religion, langnage, and on the partition of the Pacific hy the 
Powers, the whole intended to give the general reader x eoueise notion of the physical 
constitution aud the ozeupants of the vast rogion with which the index deals. At the 
cel of most seetions is « short bibliography, making it easy for those who wish to do so 
to pursue their studies further. It should be added that throughout the bounds of the 
Pacific are taken to bo on the north 30° N,, on the cast 105° W., on the south 55° $ 
on the west 130° Ex; the reasons for this definition will bo found in the prefuce. ‘I 
those, and they are many, who read much in books of voyages aud travels Professor 
Brigham’s work will be a veritable godsend. Even the laziest render ean now, without 
cousulting heavy atlases and cumbrous books of referenes, fad out bis beatings and 
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realise exactly where he 
it snust be remembered that the book is professelly only a prime 
remarks, the primer must come before the reauler, aul i it clears thi 
ground for just criticism it will not have heen offered 
ications, of which the present isn worthy example, the Bishop Musen 
a claim on the gratitudo of all studeuts of the ethnology of the Paci 





ful pages, bu 
‘as the author 
uth hy giving 
various yuh 









Ishands, 
0. M.D. 





Folklore : Scotland. Campbell. 
Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland ; collected entirely 

From tad Suareen, Tie dokn. Cregortn Campbell, Minter at tie, OA 

Glaxgow + MucLehose & Sons, 1900. Svo, pp. BIN, Rrosented by he Publishe 











In this work ix published the first instalment of the materials collected hy the 
nto Minister of ‘Tiree, e-douth the book was entrusted 

remains anony' ix not in itsolt aw objection, but it would have heen well 
to inform the reador whether the work ix published ax Mrs Campbell left ity aint, if not, 
how fur the rospousibility of the editor extends. If, in the absence of any detinite 
statement, we may aystmo the former, we ean only rogret that Mr. Crmphell did wot, 
in tho ese of the tales, give more precise details as to sources; it would have been 
advisable also to localixo them and the superstitions more accurately than hax been done 
Iyy the author, who remarks : "Phe beliefs of ono district do not differ exwentiutly from 
thoso of anothor.” Even ware thiy true, the loval variations of enstom are always 

portant. 

‘Tho grentor part of this volume ix devoted to fairies nud similar beings but the 
term fairy is understood in a widor sense tho sddhelerm are of all wives, From alwart 
to ginuts #0 fur from being beantiful they frequently have some personal defuct 5 the 
whirlwind, commonly rogarted ws the witch's chariot, ix here “the people's put of 
wind” ; and like witches in other countries they ure kopt at bay by strong exlours. 
Somewhat curiously handmills ure protoetert from them by being turned dediouly sunwise ; 
elsewhere the left turn is commoner in eotntorcharin: 

Among animal superstitions wo read of the king otter, who is not, however, all 
white as is usually the ense; the one white spot ix the only vulnerable one. Tu 
Sutherland the otter king is stated to be white (BolAlores Le vhy 249) wand thi 
agrees with the belief found far outside the Timits of Kurope thit the king of a 
species is white, Tho white the favoured 
and clock-beeties are mercilessly killed ; the dumgbeetle, ax in 8 
Gerwnny, is spared; in Scotland there is nothing recorded 
cult of Thor. 

Of tho many other interesting facts the follow 
are not to be called by the sume names as on shore 
the beginning of winter are believed to attract the hi 
Sth at Hastings; meeting “plain soled” peopl 
seul-people : the raveu's nest contains a 
phyluctic against the evil eye. ‘The more collections of this sort we get the better will 
ho the venlict of all who read this interesting book andl those who look at the question 
more from the scientific point of view will eche the wish. NeW. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Proceedings. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris. 
Sommaire des Prockseverbane de la Stance du 20 juin 1901, 

Tm Sica Torey Cun eontmen tatemationste pour étbie 100 
tune bibliographie nnthropologique & la condition «que eotte hibliographie soit indépeudante 
de tonte autre public 

M. ‘hiot présento des objets provenant d'me station préhistoriqne de Pépoqne 
tardenoisienne & Warluis (Oise). Discussion: MM, Atgier, Taté, ‘Thicullen, 

M. lo Dr. F, Roguault fait une communication sur Je femur ; emprefnte ilingue, 
rangle du col. 

ML. le Marquis de Cae 
In Nouvelle Guinée. anglaise, 
WBchérac, Zaborowski, Verne 

M. Paul-Bonconr fait uno 
‘os longs du membre supérieur daus 
Rognanlt. 

M. Fouja: Déconvorte dune sépulture ngolithique & Proslos (Seine ot Oixe) avec 
sgisement de silox aux alontonrs. 

Sommaire des Procescrerbance ile la Sdunce du A juillet 1901 

Présontations—M, A. do Mortillot : Objots tertiairos dn Cantal 

M. Lavillo : Vaso eannguo ot silox taillés des environs de Beauv 

M. P. de Mortillot: Dent éléphant ct coup do poing 
Disonssion : M. A. do Mortillot. 

M. Zaborowaki : Portraits do femmes do ln Vendo des Dox-Stvres ot de ln Vienne. 
Discussion : MM, A. do Mortillot ot Sébillot. 
nications —Mune, Aloxaulra Myrial : Los Mantras aux Indes. Discussion : 
ult, Atgicr, Zaborowski, Renault, Mme, Myrial. 
. Yvex Gayot : Sur les Vaulpons, race aborigene de MAtrique du Sud. Discuss 

ant, Zaborowski, 
M. RIL BMathows: 0 
AL Pommerol : Lat fete des brandous ot lo di 
































lo Lorme présente des photograph 
Disenssion: MM. ‘até, Atgicr, 
, Lojouno, 

ramunication sur dex modifications squolettiques des 
idmipkigie infantile, Discussion: MM. Manouvrier, 





idles pideor de 
icullen, Sanson, 




















welléon dn Véxinot. 

















Proceedings. Anthropological Institute. 
Simmer Excursions J At dusaviston of Mr.and Mw. yor 

Partington tho Institute visited Park Lull, Groat Burdficld, to study Mr. Bd 
Pactingtow's ethuographical collections. After nnch the president propose w hearty 
voto of thauks to Mr, and Mrs, Kalge-Partington for their hospitality, whieh was carried 
hy acclamation, ‘The party then proceedel to inspect the collections wnder the guidance 
of Mr. Hilgo-Partington, who ealled attention to the various points of interest, 

Extraordinary Meeting, Junw 25, 1901. Prot, A. C. Haddon, PRS, presid 
the chai 

Dr. W. HR. Rivers read a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on The Colonr 
Sense of the Natives of Upper Egypt.” Tho paper was discussed by Prof. Sully, Miss 
Pengelly, aud Messrs. MacDougall, Edridge Greou, C. 8. Myers, and W. H. Wit 

‘A paper by Mr. Basil Thompson ou ‘The Natives of Savage Ssland” was taken 
ns read. 

‘A vote of thanks was passed! to Dr. Rivers for his paper. 
































Correction —Max, 1901—90, line 11 from bottom, read collected by Miss Owen 
and presented by her..." Line 6, for “Yuno” rond Inno.” 


Yrintel by EYRE AND SrorTiswooDE, His Majesty's Printers, Bast Harding Street, W.0. 
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STATUETTE OF A NEGRESS. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
‘Egypt. ‘With Plate I-J. Petrie, 
An Eayption Slony Statute of « egress. By W. M. Pinder Retin 4977 
awards Professor of Egyptology at University College. 1 

The ability of the Egyptiaus in oxpressing the characteristics of w race is well 
Known, and it has never been better shown than in this statuette. ‘The figure is earved 
in ebony and highly polished ; it is of the size here shown. ‘The original motive is 
that the girl has before her a monkey walking upright with a tray on its head ; the 
marks of the edge of the tray are seen on the breasts and s¢ernum; the linnds of the 
girl were occupied in steadying the tray. ‘The figuro of the monkey is, however, by an 
inferior hand, and it is, therefore, omitted here in order to show the girl's figure better. 

‘The race is that of the negroes of the upper Nile, who were brought into Egypt in 
large numbers as slaves, expecially in the timo of the Bighteenth Dynasty, to whieh this 
figure certainly belongs. ‘The same small tufts of hair are shown on negro children in the 
well-known group figured in Wilkinson's Manners and Customs, fig. 88. 

‘The prognathism of the profile is not at all exaggerated, and the good moilelling of 
the jaw and lips is noticeable. ‘The expression is admirably given s the intent enroful 
air, looking down at the tray which is being entried ; the complete childish innocence, 
and absence of self consciousness. ‘The perfect treatment of the under side of the jaw, 
its junction with the neck, and the pose of the head, are points whieh show a fino artist. 
‘Phe ears are pierced in the lower lobes. 

‘Phe shoulders and the hips are excellently modelled ; the rommding of the muscles 
of the back, firm and full, can scarcely he uppresinted in the side view. In the lower 
limbs the rendering of the action is very lifelike; tho loft log is firm aud supporting, 
the right is being slowly raise at the heel for the gentle forwanl movement of gu 
the monkey in front. ‘The bulauce of the whole figure leaves nothing to be desired. 

In comparison with the other statuettes male by Egyptiaus, now at Bologua, 
Florence, aud elsewhere, this is by far the best; to the present, this stands as the 
finest piece of Egyptian seulpture on a small seale. It was found at Thebes about 
1896, was sold by Ali Arabi at Cairo, aud is now preserved at University College, 
London. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 








































Bibliography. * Thomas. 
Suggestions for an International Bibliography of Anthropology. By N.W. 
"Thomas, MA. 108 

Tt has often been pointed out that the second discovery of a fact is sometimes less 
easy than the first. Im the absence of an adequate bibliography, the xpecfalist has to 
rangack an enormous mass of literature in order to discover what fucts bearing on his 
subject have already been reconlad. It lies in the nature of things that the anthro- 
pologist suffors more from this cause than other scientific workers ; information with 
regarl to heliefs and customs is ensily gathered, and the last thing which enters 
the uon-anthropological mind is the idea that such information is of value to the 
anthropologist and should be put at his disposal. It is too often dumped down in the 
‘most inaccessible places, and chauce alone brings it to light again, 

“Many partial bibliographies exist ; most anthropological societies make the attempt 
to keep their members more or less informed of new discoveries. But by a very natural 
limitation the smaller articles either eseupe notice or are not considered worth noticing, 
‘with the result that they seldom or never reach the anthropological world ut large; they 
have at most a circulation in their country of origin. As I recently pointed out in 
Globus (LXXX, p. 87), even the bibliography of the Archiv fir Anthropologie, which is 
in many respects a model, is sees beeps whei oue looks into the details. 
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fu u recent volume English folklore was represented by six items! If this is the ease 
with the Arefiv, which takes yours in preparation, it is @ fortiori true of other 
Libliogruphies. ‘The mass of authropological matter in periodical aud other literature 
is $0 lnrge that the horizon of the bibliographer does not extend much beyond the limits 
of bis own contry, even it—which is not always the cuso—it includes all home 
publications. 
Te might be pos 

‘The work must, howe 








ble for a single society to produce « fuirly complete bibliography. 
, inevitably have its commercial side, I venture to. think tht 
1g firm would care to embark singlo-hauded onan undertaking 
would involve the assistance of paid contributors in most, if not all, civilized 
os, If they did, business considerations would necessarily iu the long run havo 
influence ou the completeness of such « bibliography. 

‘The question is essentially one for the anthropological world wt. large. A. far more 
practical, and at the sme time more logical, procedure would be for the authropological 
sovieties to combine to produce an annual bibliography. In each country a society or 
combination of societies would make itself responsible for the publications, periodical 
tnd otherwise, of that country. ‘The local sub-editors would prepare slips for each book 
‘or article; these would contain all the ustal bibliographicnl details, and, iv addition, 1 
reswné oF list of tho contents which would be ax short ay possible consistently with 
louruess. ‘Those stips would be sent to the editor of the bibliography from time to 
time, whose businoss it would be to secure uviformity, and to arrango the slips on a 
nysitem to be described Inter. Tt would, of course, be possible for w society to make the 
litorsin-chief responsible for the slips, either in whole or in part. No doubt the 
nvthors themselves would in course of time undertake the preparation of slips for their 
works, and in thix way relieve the contributors to the bibliography. ‘Then, too, the 
short notices which appear in the American Anthropologist and other jourualy might 
reudily be adapted for the bibliography, especially if the compilers bear in mind the use 
to whieh thoy will be put. 

‘Phere will probably be little fs to the gro 
proposed bibliography should cover. ‘Lhe International Catalogue of Svientific Literature 
provides for Somatology, Physiology, Paychology, Geology, &e., nud, though it may be 
neoesary to inclute a fow headings in those subjects which have no pluce in the 
Intoruational Catalogue, it will clearly be unnecessary to cover the ground again ; the 
‘more fuet that one volume would probably not sutfice for bliography, if these 
ranches of nuthropology were included, ix a suffi ng into 
competition at present with the Tuternational nate 
1s to what steps may be advisable at a Inter period when the question of the revision of 
the schedule of the Intormational Catalogue becomes « burning on 
‘The subjects to be dealt with would therefore be as follows 

I, GuspnaL: Methodology, Bibliography, Biography, &« 

2, Somatonouy (supplementary to the International Catalogue, if necessary), 

3, Kenxorody, including Sociology, Techuology, Linguistics, Primitive 

* Religion, aud Folklore 
4, Erwoonarny, includiug Origin and Relationship of Races and People, 
Migrations, Anthropo-Geography, &. 

5, Premstoric Ancnz0Locy. ‘ 

‘This scheme, propounded hy Dr. Brinton, will probably be fonnil in practice to have 

balance of convenience on its side. Questions will, of conrse, arise as to st 

jous ; the section of Religion and Folklore presonts great difficulties as soon as one 

ondeavours to evolve a satisfactory systom of classification. Many items, too, in the 

division of Prehistoric Archeology might also be classified under ‘Teehuology and other 

howlings. Questious of this sort, howere, may be left for detailud discussion at au 
10 ] 
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international conference; even should a compromise between contending parties prove 
unattainable, the differences that will arise are unlikely to wreek the bibliography. For, 
proviled that the system of elassificusion ndoptod be sulicieutly simple, and that ebanges 
in the system are not made at too frequent intorvals, it will be found that the practical 
differonce between widely different schemes is not large, It will be noticed that no 
provision ix made in the above scheme for descriptions of individual ruces ant peoples. 
Such a description will, of course, inehile items fulling under many sections of the 
sehednle, of which the main heads have boon given above ; it ix, therefore, of general 
charneter, and ennnot properly be included in the schedule, It will be simpler to meet 
the ease by adopting a primary geographical classification, with a supplementary 
alphabetical list of general articles. In theory, perhops, nn ethnical clas 
better, but geographical arrangement may without. anu be 
somewhat indefinite linos of the International Catalogue, aud uniformity in this direction 
should cortainly be kept in view. 

Each title should be distinguished by a reference uumber by which it would be 
desigouted in the classifientory second part, It would probably bo well, ws alreuly 
suggested, to add a brief table of contents, at avy rato of those works where anthropo- 
logical data are only sparsely seattored, ‘To provide against errors of clussifeation it 
‘would he well if the proparation of these tables of contents were made w part of the work 
of the eilitor-in-chiof ¢ if they were compiled’ by the subeditors there would” be wlnost 
inevitably a certain luck of uniformity. ‘To provide a basis for this table of contents it 
would be the duty of the subeditors to propare for the use of the editor-in-shiot 
oxtromely brief rotor: these might be written either on the title slip, or better, on 
soparate slips which woukl be tied to the title stip and might afterwards become the 
Insis of a slip-catulogue. ‘Che editor-in-chief wonkl classify all tho slips under the 









































































proper subheadings of the schedule, aud these subheadings would alone appear in the 
bibliography. 

‘Pho form of the first park of the bibliography would therefore be xomewhut ws 
follows:— 
[APRICA.] 
{Bantu.] 

1205. Wiese, O., Beifriye zur Geschichte der Zulux im Norden der Zumbesi, 





namentlich der Anyoni. 

‘sch, f. thn. 02, Witelieratt, Luitit ion Ceremony (isl). Maing, 
of Ancostons Puture Life (ina Divination, &e 
to reviews and the more important notiges would follow 

Tn the second part, the main divisions of which, cited above, woud te 
sublivided again, these entries would reappear in the following form + 
[RELIGION.] 

Oult of Ancestors. 
Africa (Zalus), 12 

‘This would mean that the title of a work whi tion on the eult of 
ancestors among the Zulus would be found ov turning to No. 1205 in the first part. 

‘Phe arrangement of the first part being geographical, it will be necessary to have 
fan index of authors and sn index of tribes: the latter xhou nply cross-referenced 
to obvinte the difficulties which might arise from the unsettled nomenclature and make ” 
it sometimes not too easy to identify the tribe to whieh a foreign author refers. ‘To 
facilitate roference to the classifientory portion, an index of headings and subheadings 
‘bo necessary ; this index also should be freely supplied with cross-references. 

It is hardly nevessary to point out the value of a bibliography such as the one here 

outlined. At pruseut, as I have pointed out, many items uever come within the 

bibliographer's net ; by international erent fur yroater degree of completeness 
[ 131 
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would certainly be obtained. At present, even in the bibliography of the Archiv, cinssi- 
feation is as good as non-oxistent ; if there is any indication of the contonts (beyond the 
name of the tribe), the absence of an index ronders it impossible to find the required 
references except hy reading through the whole bibliography. ‘The proposed scheme 
‘would obviate any difficulty of this sort. An international scheme would probably have 
another advantageous result; at present the terminology of anthropology is in a very 
unsettled state, at any rate as regards the main divisions of the subject. In Dr. 
Brinton’s clussifieation ethnology has no necessary couneetion with questious of race, and 
is concerned entirely with technology ani “ Vélkerpsychologie.” Professor Koane's 
Edinology, on tho other hand, is occupied with racial questions, and concerns itself 
with what Dr. Brinton terms ethnology, ouly in so far as it throws light on 
authoritative pronouncement by an interoational conference would pfobably go far to 
settle the meaning to be given in future to theso andl other terms. 

At prosent the specialist is dependent partly on the efforts of his prodecessors, partly 
on his own efforts fora bibliography of his subject. It may ensily happen that two authors 
laboriously work over the same enormous innss of literature, for want of a bibliography, 
in order to collect their facts ; the anthropologist is content to leave these matters to 
chance; no attempt ix made by united effort to make readily available for our own and 
for future genorations the enormons mass of material that is being collected yeur by year, 
We flatter ourselves that Anthropology has put off its swaddling clothes, but we act as 
if eolleciion of facts alone were all that is needed for the advancement of the Science 
of Man. In our days, when the savage is disappearing before the schoolmaster, the 
gin bottle, and the missionary, collection is more important than analysis, provided that 
nothing be passod over; the main value of hypotheses lies in directing attention to facts 
which might he overlooked until it is too late. But with the collection of facts must 
‘go, hand-in-hand, a classification and pigeon-holing of them which will permit them to be 
found when wanted. ‘This last is the function of a bibliography. If the anthropological 
world lins the real interests of anthropology at heart it will not permit the cost of sach 
an undertaking to deter it. 

‘The question of ways and means is undoubtedly a scrions one if the whole fiuancial 
responsibility falls upon the societies ; this is moro especially the ease in those countries 
which, like England, are not yot sufficiently enlightened to understand that anthropology 
is worthy of support from a practical, no less than a seientife poiat of view, and ean throw 
imexpected light on the problems that present themselves to the civil servant who is 
Drought in contact with native races. 

‘Tt may be possible to come to an arrangement with n publisher ; the details of such 
‘in arrangement cannot be profitably discnssed here, If this is impracticable it will be 
necessary for the societies to subscribe or gnaruntee a certain amount, recefving in return 
free copies, or copies at a reduced rate, Tu either ease a portion of the edition might be 
put on the market in the ordinary way and the receipts would be available for reducing 
the liability of the socicties. 

All societies expend a considerable part of their income on their publications ; if it 
is impossible to nicet the expense in any other way it is a matter for serious consideration 
whether a certain portion of this expenditure might not more profitably be devoted to 
the preperation of an aunual bibliography. At preseut the work of collection is most 
important; elassifieation takes the second place; the builiing up of theories may be 
left, if necessary, for future generations. 

There is another question which the anthropological world would do well to 
consider. ‘The proposed bibliography will lighten the burden of the individual student 
jn the future. For tho past we have practically no general bibliographies which go 
‘back moro than thirty years; those which have appeared are incomplete, and in the 
absence of subject classification and indication of contents, they are little more than 
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lists of works which the specialist must consult. A complete bibliography of anthro- 
pology would be au enormous undertaking, but that is no reason why a beginning shonld 
not be made. ‘This is hardly the place to discuss the question igth ; it would 
probably be simplest for each country to undertake its own Jiterature and deal with it 
on the same lines as tho anual bibliography. An alternative scheme would be the 
appointment of editors for different geographical areas who would receive from the 
different countries slips for those books only whieh contained information with regard 
to their special area, In England the Folklore Society is contemplating the publication 
of @ general bibliography of English Folklore. If fhis is uot to be limited to the 
folklore of the British Isles, it is a matter for serions consideration whether an effort 
should not be male to expand it s0 as to cover linguisties and technology at least. ‘The 
Folklore Society has in its museum objects which have no conneetion with religion or 
folklore, as folklore is defined in England ; if bows and amows and beadwork find a 
place in thei is Mogieal to exende from the bibliography the heading of 
technology ; what is folklore in a museum is folklore in a book. —-N. W. ‘THOMAS, 
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Africa : Tunis, Myres. 
A Piece of Early Masonry at Chaonach in ‘Tunis, By Sohn L. Mycos, 
MA. FSA. 7 108 
‘The native village of Chaonach liex on x boli spur of the moors which overhang 
the north side of the broad valley of the Mejerda river (ane. Bagradas), about 
from its month, and about 60 from the town of ‘Tunis. ‘The nearest railway 
station, Medjez-ol-Bab, is 
about 5 km, away from “the 
village. Immetiately helow 
the modern village lie the 
ruins of the small Roman 
town of Sua, the name of 
which probably represents 
the same native word as 
Chaowach ; on the edge of 
the moors immediately to the 
north-east lie the remains 
of innumerable chambered 
tumuli which have been 
Aeseribed alrendy by M. 
Bertholon (Bull. de tu Soc. 
@ Anthr. de Lyon, VUL.(188) 
p.78. Of. Exploration An- 
thropologique de Khounirie, 
in Bulletin de Geographic historique et descriptive, 1891, exp. figs. 16 aud 17); and in 
the cliffs which bound the valley, close below them, aro a number of small rock-out 
tombs which have also been described before (Bull. de Geogr, 1891, Le. fig. 18), 
and which resemble closely both the zombe a fenestra of Sicily, and the primitive rock 
tombs of the Bengemma hills in Malta (of. Max 1901, 71 
Both the Roman site, aud the two sets of prehistofie tombs, have been sufficiently 
described elsewhere ; but it is curious that no previous traveller appears to have noted 
the remarkable piece of masonry which is represouted in the photograph, and whieh, 
when observed in 1897 hy Mr. A. J. Evans and myself, proved to be unrecorded among 
the then known monuments of Tunis. ‘The wall stands on the north edge of the village, 
nearly at the summit of the spur abov meatione and facing northwards on to the 
[133 
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neck which joins it with the moorland. ‘The section which is exposed to view stands 
some two metres above ground, and is surmounted by a modern housewall of smaller 
nd ruder stones. The joints long which small clinging plants appear, in the 
photograph, marks the upper margin of the old masonry. 

‘The style of the masonry is peculiar, and is in complete contrast both 
unhown stones of the prehistoric tumuli, and with the regular isodomous masonry of 
the Roman site below the hill, If one had met with such a wall in Sicily, in South 
Ttaly, or in Greece, one woul have said without hesitation that it was Greek work of 
the sixth century B.C, But how does such work come here, in the heart of Carthaginian 
Afrien ? A further difficulty arises from the fact that the very few fragments of 
genuine Punic masonry which survive at Carthage itself, namely the sixth century 
tombs excavated by Pare Delattre on the south side of the Byren (Les Tombeanse 
Puniques de Carthage, Lyon, 1890: Neeropole Punique de la Colline de St. Louis, 
Extrait des Missions Cathotiques, Lyon, 1896), do not by auy means conform to the 
style of the wall nt Chaounch ; they are mach more regularly isoiomous, and ther 
ww great blocks of the kind which are so marked feature here. ‘The conclusion, 
however, seems incvitable that this piece of wall must be assigned to the enrlier half of 
the Carthaginian domination ; and if 0, the style of the masonry ix only one piece of 
evidence the more in support of ion whieh is 0 strongly conveyol by the 
contents of the Carthaginian tombs already namely, that in the sixth 
contury B.C. the material civilisation of Carthage was nlroudy in grent_ measure 
dominated by the higher art aud industry of her Hellenic rivals, J. L, MYRES, 










































Pacific: Tonga. ‘Thomson. 
A Stone Celt from Tonga, By Basil Thomson, Intely HM. Special 

At the close of my recent mission to’Tonga, which resnited in a British Protec« 
tornto over the group, I roccivell two presents : the first was a piece of rod, haul-made 
woollen cloth, sent by the King of Tonga as a gift to Hor Majesty, the Inte Queen, 
which had been given to his ancestor by Cuptain Cook in 1777, and which is now in 
the royal collection at Windsor Castle; the other was the stone celt, which I seni for 
institute. This was presented to me by Fatafehi, 
-y, who said that, as be knew that I prized 
lize the signing of the treaty by givin 
jons in his family—that of the sacred 

















10 inspection of members of the 
tho king's father and tho ‘Tongan plonipote 
things of the ancient time, he wished to signi 
me something that had been preserved for gouera 















STONE CELT FROM TONGA. SIDE VIEW: HALM SOALE, 
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STONE OXI PROM TONGA. DAY 





Jing of kings (a's Tongu). ‘The colt mensures 9} inches long by SQ inches wide in its 
Drondest. part made of an olive-green stone full of grey longitudinal veins, and 
boautitully polished, One ix struck nt once hy ith departure from the usual shape of 
‘Tongan colts (which are wedge-sbaped, angular, and roughly made), as well as by the 
stone itself, which is of a kind not found in ‘Tonga. It was obvious that it has beon 
brought from nnother island, but all that Fatafehi could tell mo about it was that it laut 
been handed down for. many generations 1s an hefrloom in his family. On my return to 
England I showed it to Sir William Mnogregor, who declared that without » shalow of 
Aoubt it had come from Woodlark Island nt the north-east end of New Guinea, where 
he had himself diseovered the quarry from which alone this peculiar veined stone ix 
procnred. Tt has, moreover, the shape and finish of the New Guinea eelt. We have, 
therefore, the problem of a New Guinen implement in the possession of the Tongan 
If Fatafehi was mistaken in the time during which the stone had boen in Tonga the 
solution would be simple, for the whalers rund sandalwooders made Tonge « port of call. 
But there wore neither whalers nor trader bofore 1790, aut if the stone lind been 
drought to ‘Longa by Taxman or Cook or d’Entreeastennx, I think that its origin would 
bo remembered. Fatafebi, nt ull events, was positive that it had been in his funnily for 
more than a century. Ax evidence of the migration of the Polynesians from the 
westwant it mast he taken for what it is worth. 



































‘Totemism : South Africa, Frazer. 


South African Totemism, By J. Ge. Frazer, Mod. Litt.Dy DCL. 
nthe soventh volume of series of ovords' of Souh-Bnatern Afvien, TY 





published this year, the indefatigable historian Mr. G. MeCall ‘Theal has included a 
valuable suramary of information on the Bantu tribes of South Afrien. As the passage 
in which he describes the totemic system of the tribes not ouly throws new light on 
that system, bnt appears to have an important bearing on rocent discussions ax to 
the origin’ of totemism, readers of Maw may be glad to have it reprinted here, Tt runs 
1s follows -— 

“The Bantu believed that the spirits of the dead v 
in the form of animals. Kuch tribe regarded some partionlar animal as the one selected 
by the ghosts of its kindred, and therefore looked upon it as sacred. ‘Lhe lion was thie 
hold in veneration by one tribe, the exoeodile by another, the python by x thirty t 
binobuek hy x fonrth, and so on. When a division of n tribe took phico, excl section 
retained the same ancestral animal, and thus a siinple method is afforded of wscertaining 
the wide dispersion of various communities of former times. For instaneo, at the pre 
day « species of snake ix held by people as far south ax the mouth of the Fish River 
and by others near the Zambesi to be the form in which their dead eppear. 

This belief cansed even such destructive animals as the lion and the erocodile to 
be protected from harm in certain parts of the country. It was uot believed that every 
lion or every crocodile was a disguised spirit, but then any one might be, and so none 
ryere molested ynless under peculiar circumstances, when it was clearly apparent that 
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the animal was an aggressor and therefore not related to the tribe, Even then if it 
conld be driven away it was not killed. A Xosn of the prosont time will leave his hut 
if an ancestral snake enters it, permit to keop possession, and will shndder 
nt the thonght of any one hn ial thus respected by one tribe was, 
however, disregarded and killed without seruple by all others. 

“ ‘The great majority of the people of the interior have now lost the anciont belief, 
but they still hold in veneration the animal that their ancestors rogantel as a possible 
embodied spirit. Most of them take their tribal titles from it, thus the Bakwena are the 
crocodiles, the Batnng the lions, the Buphuti the little bine antelopes. Bach terms the 
ranimal whose name it bears its sidoko, aud not only will not kill tor ext its flesh, but will 
not tonech its skin or come in contact with it in any way if that ean he avoided. When 
one stranger meots another and desires to kuow something abont him, he asks, ‘Po what 
do you dance ?? aud the name of the animal is given in reply. Dos Snutos, a Portuguese 
writer who had exeellent opportunities of observation, states that on certain occasions, 
which must have been froqueut, men imitated the notions of their siduko ; but that 
censtom has now almost died ont, at least among the southern tribes. 

“Tho people along tho south-eastern eoist, though separated into dist 
communities absolutely independent of cach other from a time na for buck as thetr 
tradition roaches, ure of common tribal ‘origin. ‘Choy: all regard the sume species of 
snake as the form in which their ancostral shades appear.” 

‘Thus, if Dr. Theal’s account is correct. (and I kuow no reason to doubt it), the 
totemiam of tho Bantu tribos of South Atriea resolves itsolt into a particular species 
of the worship of the dend ; the totem animals are revered as incarnations of the souls of 
oad ancestors. ‘This entirely agrees with the gonoral theory of totemism suggested by 
the late G. A. Wilken aud recently advocated by Prof. B, B. Tylor (Journ. Anthr, Inst., 
XXVIIL, p. 146 et seg.), How far that theory ean bo reconciled with the different 
explanations of totemixm suguested by the Central Australian ovidenco (Journ. Anthr, 
Inst, XXVIL, pp. 275-286 ; Fortnightly Review, N.S. LXY., pp. 647-665, 835-852), 
‘and confirmed, for the Papuan race, by the evidence collected by Prof. Haddon in ‘Torres 
Straits (Folk-lore, X11, p. 280 et seg.) remains to be soon, Fresh light muy perhaps be 
thrown on the question by th Which Prof. Baldwin Spencer aud Mr. F. J. 
Gillon aro at presont prosecuting in Central Australia, But it is quite possible, as 
Prof. Haddon has well snid, that what is described as totemism in ove place may be 
different in its origin from that which is called totemism elsewhere.” J. G. FRAZER, 
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Africa : East. Felkin. 
‘A Collection of objects rom the district to the South-west of Lake Nyassa, 
with notes by R. W. Fekin, MD, and others, 12 

‘Tho objocts represented in the photograph wore collectal by tho Rev. R. Stowart 
Wright, of the Manse, Haydon Bridge, Northumberland. ‘They are now in the posses 
sion of Dr. Felkin, and were exhibited at a mocting of the Anthropological Institnte in 
the latter part of 1900 (Journ. Anthr. Inst, XXX., Miscellanca, No. 120 pp.). 

‘The information which has been collected about them is very scanty, and they are 
figured now in the hope that some of the readers of Man may be able to throw some 
further light upon their ps 

Of No. 1 Mr. Stowart says :—“ Tho serapor-and-lagger combined is usoll by the 
“ Shire Highlanders. It is mado by the Ngoni, living to the west of Lake Nyassa, 
« who do not think of putting a handkerchief to its legitimate use, when it will answer 
« the purpose of a suit of clothes. ‘The carrier, when toiling along under a heavy 
« harden, with the sweat streaming down his face, sorapes it away with his iron seraper, 
% while the reverse end may be useful as a defenco should he be attacked at close 
quarters.” 
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Nos. 2 and 3 are a combined dagger und beer lndle; the former larks 
handle of the latter, whic 





iu the 
is hollowod to fonn its sheath. Mr, Stowart Wright says 

duplicate of 
knifo always at 
it was made by 





“The combined knife and beer ladle is unique, as I have never seen 

© Tshould imagine that the maker had the iden that he would 

 Tand, in ease of a drunken brawl. I got it in the 
a Manganga.” 








hive Highlan 
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No. 4 appears to be a small fighting axe. ‘The blade is of iron, and of « curious 
recurved form. ‘The mode of hafting is peculiarly simple ; the blade being simply thrust 
through a hole in the haft, and secured by a wrapping of bark-cloth. ‘The audio is 
carved into a conventional representation of the head of a gazelle, or other horned 
animal. ‘There are no details as to the place or mode of manufaeture. 

No. 5 is a short iron spear with a flowing tuft of hair at the bu 
right says of it :—® The spear is n 
and used in finish 











nd. Mr. Stewart 
ide, fused, by the Ngoni. It is a stabbing spear, 
off the wounded after a battle.” 











India. Ethnographic Survey. 
Etinographic Serocy of India in conection with the Cenrus of 1001. 149 

Extrnet (Nos. 3219-3282) from the Proceedings of the Government of Indie 

in the Home Department (Public), under date Simla, the 23rd May, 1901 ; together with 

& lottor from Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., F.RS., President of the British Association 

for the Advancement of Sefence. 

In August: 1882, when the statistics of the census of 1881 were still in process of 
compilation, the Census Commissioner suggested that steps should he taken to collect fall 
information regarding castes and occupations throughout British India, ‘The proposal 
wax commended to loeal goveruments au administrations, and the Bengal Govermnent 
undertook an ethnographic survey of the customs of all important tribes and castes in 
Bengal, and an anthropometric inquiry, according to the methods proseribed by the 
French anthropologists Broca and Topinar, into the distinetive physical charuecteristies of 
selected tribes and eastes in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, Oudls, and the Punjab. 
‘The results of these inquiries were recorded in the four voluines of the Tribes und Castes 
of Bengal. 
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In December 1899, when the preliminary arrangements for the census of 1901 were 
under consideration, the British Association for the Advancement of Science recommended 
to the Secretary of State, in the letter appended,® that certain ethnographic investigations 
should be undertaken in connection with the census operations. ‘Their proposals may be 
summarized as comprising :— 
Hornrxoanarny, or the systematic description of the history, strneture, traditions 
nd religions and social nsnges of the varions races, tribes and castes in 
Tndia 5 
Axriorosrerty, or measurements directed to determining the physical types 
characteristic of particular groups ; ani 
Prorounsens of typical individuals and, if possible, of archaic 


















tries, 
je importance of the investigations recommended by the British 
Association is admitted in Sir Arthur Godley’s letter, dated the 16th January 1900, to 
the address of the Association, and the Government. of India are in entire agreement 
with this view. It has come to be recognised of Inte years that India is a vast store- 
house of social and physical data which only need to be recorded in order to contribute 
to the solution of the problems which are being approached in Europe with the aid of 
‘material much of whieh is inferior in quality to the facts readily accessible in India, and 
rests upon less trustworthy evidence, Mention may be made of Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
Asiatic Studies, of Professor Haddon's Study of Man, of M. Imile Senart’s Les Castes 
dans C Inde, avi of Dr. W. Z. Ripley's recent work on ‘The Races of Europe, as showing 
the extonsive use that has been made by ethnologists of data collected in Tudia. It is 
true that various social movements, aided by the extension of railways, are boginning, 
aus Sir Alfred Lyull gud others have pointed ont, to modify primitive beliefs and usages 
in India, but that is all the more reason for attempting to record them hefore they are 
entively destroyed or transformed, 

It ix unnecessury to dwoll at length upon the obvious advantages to many. branches 
of the administration in this country of an nconrate and well-arrauged record of the 
‘customs and the domestic and xocial relations of the varions castes and tribes, The 
entire framework of native life in Tudin is made up of groups of this kind, wud the status 
and conduct of individuals are largely determine by the rules of the group to which 
they bolong. For the parposes of legisintion, of judicial procedure, of famine relief, of 
sanitation und dealings with epidemic disease, and of almost every form of executive 
action, an ethnographic survey of India, and a record of the customs of the people is as 
necessary an incident of good administration as a cadastral survey of the Iaud and a 
record of the rights of its tenants. ‘The consus provides the necessury tatisties ; it 
remains to bring out aud interpret the facts which lie behind the statistic 

‘Experience has shown that in ethnology, as in archwology, nothing can be done on 
‘a large seale in India without tho netive assistance of Government. ‘That assistance, 
however, enn only he given snder cortain conditions, the chief of which seem to the 
Jovernment of Tadia to he the following :— 

‘The scheme must not cost much ; 

Tt it produce definite results within a reasonable time ; aud 

It must not impose much extra work on the district officers—Collectors or 
Deputy Conmissi 


















































* Dviteh Assocation for the Adeuncement of Science, Hartington Honse, Zanton Ws 
Decewnber 1809. 

My Lonp—At the meeting of the Britt Association for the Advancement of Science at Dover, 
atteation was called to the special oppertunity offerel by the census about to be taken in fla for 
calleeting valuable ethnographicw! data concerning the aces of the country ; aut the Connell of the 
Association having taken the matter into consideration, and being impreseed by its scientific 
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‘The scheme which has heen prepared under the orders of the Governor-General in 
Council, and which has now received the sanction of the Secretary of Stato, ix the 
following :-— 

I. Local governments will select from among their officers some one who will 
undertake to carry on the inguiries proposed, in addition to his ordinary 
duties. He will be called Superintendent of Ethnography and will get an 
allowance of Rs. 200. month. He will also have the services of a clerk. 

AL. The Superintendent will correspond with distriet officers, but their obligations 
will, as a rule, be limited to ascertaining what porsons in their districts are 
acquainted with the customs, traditions, &c., of partionlar trikes and castes, 
aud to putting those persons into communieation with the Superintendent, 
who will therenfter correspond direct with them and will trouble the Collector 
or Deputy Commissioner no further. 

IIT, Having thus secnred his local correspondents, the Superintendent will furnish 
them with a set of questions whicl will he preseribed for general nse, stating, 
the points on which he requires information. A specimen set, which has 
eon extensively used in Bengal and elsewhere, is appended to this 
resolntio 


























on thelr behalf, to bring to the wotice of Her Majesty's Government 
‘the valuable scientific results which might he obtained by means of the census, 

‘The results of the census itself constitute, of course, by their very nature, an ethnographical 
document of great value; and my Comneil feel that, without overiuntening the offers of the censis or 
incurring any very Inrge expenee, that value might be increased. to a very remarkable degree. if to the 
‘enumeration were aided the cnllection of some easily ascertainod ctimogeaphical data, They are 
‘encmaraged to make this suggestion ly the relleetion that the Census Commissioner is an accomplished 
cetimographist, well known by his publication on the Tridra und Caster of Heupel, the valuable 
results of which would be supplemented by the inquivios now proysisel. They feel eonfilent that with 
1s aid, and rndor his direction, nust important data may be obtained at a minimum of effor and cost, 
Lniay add that, should the suggestion which my Council desire to make be carried out, a great step will 
have been taken towards establishing a uniform method of ethnographieal observation in India—a 
matter of great sclentfic importance. 

Stated hriey, what my Couneil desire to see carried out is as follows 

1, While collecting the ordinary information for the cons to investigate the physienl anc 
seiological characters of the various maces aud tribes of India. Such data would furnish the basis for 
fa true estimation of the mmmber and distribution of the tribes in question, and thus powerfully 
contribute to a sound classification of the races of India, Special attention to he dinveted— 

© to the jungle races—Bhils, Gonds, and other tribes of the central mustain districts 

concerning which our information is at present very Uimited; 
(@) to the Nagi, Kuki, and other cognate mees of the Asam an Burmese frontiers, and of the 
vagrant and criminal tribes—Halurns, Reriyas, Sansiax &e. in North and Central India; 

© tocalleet physical measurements, particularly of the Dravidian tribes aud of the Ttajpats uxt 
‘Jats of Kajputana aud the Kastern Panjab, Sach data will be of the greatest service in 
‘hvowing light on the important andl difteatt probtem of the origin of Use tribes and tlie 
rolation with the Ya-cchi and other Seythian races: 

@ to pay special attention to the question of a possible Negeito clement in certain ethnic grmps 

in India, 

2, To obtain so far ns ean be done, without too great labour and expense, a series of photogrnphs 
of typical iodividaals of the various races, and if it should be practicable, of views of arebaie indus 
&e, This, which might be accomplished hy placing photographers at the service of the Census Officers, 
‘wontd be the commencement of an Ethnologieal Survey of Inia, shnilar to, and eertalnly no lest 
‘Smportant than the Archeological Survey, of whieh the (ioremment nf India may v0 justly be prond, 

‘My Couueil in considering the above propos have heen assisted by a eommittee of gentlemen 
possessing special knowledge of the subject in question. and fam to ade that this committee will he 
pleased to place themselves at the dispoan! of Her Majesty's Goversment to assist in the proposed 
Investigation. Tf it should seems desirable to Her Majesty's Government, the Committee are prepare 
to put themselves into direct communication with the officers of the census, who, however, the Council 
Ihave reason to believe, are fully capable‘of carrying out the details af the investigations proposed. 
Thave, &e., Ml Fosren, ey The Secretary of State for Indie, 





Importance, have requested 
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TV. The Government of India has further decided to placo a sum of Rs. 2,000 a 
year at the disposal of the local goverment to be spent on honoratin to 
persons who draw up for the Superintendent approved monographs on 
particular castes, tribes or sects of which they happen to have special 

ledge. 

tion thus obtained will be collated hy the Superi 

quiries from such representative mon ax he 

cnn nd ancl hy resourchos into tho considerable mass of inforination which 

Ties buried in official reports, in the journals of learned societies, a 

joux books. Settlement reports, as Sir Heury Maine pointed ont long. 
‘go, are « miue of great value which no one but an Ludinn official 
explore, ‘The Superintendent will work up all this material i 
systematic account of the tribes and eastos of the provinee somewhat in 
the form adopted in The Tribes and Castes of Bengal and followed by 
‘Mr, Crooke for the North-Westeru Provinces and Oudi 

‘VI. By working on these lines the Government of Iudia believe it will be 
possible to got » fairly complete account of the ethuography of tho larger 














































provineos drawn up within four or five years. ‘he cost for each Provis 
will be — 
Rs. 
Superintendent’ allowance nt Rx 200 = = 2,400 
Clark's pay ot Re, 60 (aximam) ce | N00) 
Honorari, see = 2,000 
Total = 6,000 a year 





and for eight provinces® tho cost would be .Rs. 40,000 0 year. If the work takes five 
yours, it will cost Ra, 200,000 ; but there are grounds for believing that it will not 
take 40 long. In Burwa, for example, tho population is comparatively homogencous, 
and the uumber of different races nul castes enlling for separate inquiry is much smaller 
than in an Indian province. Iu the North-Western Provinces a considerable body 
of material is already on record in Mr. Crooke's ‘rides and Castes, and although that 
work is understooi to stand in need of condensation in some parts and of revision and 
oxpansion in others, this will bardly take as long as four years, In Bengal, again, the 
inguivies necessary for the production of a second edition of Mr. Risley's work could 
probably be completed in a year. On the whole, therefore, Rs. 1,50,000 may be taken 
1s fair estimate, excluding the cost of printing the results, which eannot be calculated 
‘at present. ‘This sum is, in the opinion of the Goveroment of India, not too mach to 
pay for an ethnographic survey of British territory in India, His Majesty's Secretary 
of Stato for Tndia has accorded his sanction to expenditure not exceeding this amount. 
It has often beon observed that avthropometry yields peculiarly good results in 
India by reason of the caste system which prevails among Hindus, and of the 
divisions, often closely resembling eastes, which are recognised by Mubammadans. 
‘Marriage takes place only within a limited circle; the disturbing clemont of crossing 
is to m great extent excluded ; aud the differences of physical typo, which measurement 
is intended to establish, are more marked and more persistent than anywhere else in 
the world. Stress was laid upon these points by Professor Topinard in reviewing at 
Jength the results of the measurements taken in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, 
and the Punjab, and by the lato Sir William Fiower in his presidential’ address to the 
British Association in 1894. ‘The Government of India propose to collect the physical 



























* Madras, Bombay, Wengal, North-West Provinces and Oudh, Panjab, Burma, Central Provinees, 


nd Assam, 
[Mo] 
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mensurements of selected castes and tribes. In Madras the work ean be done by 
Mr. E. Thurston, the Superintendent of the Central Museum, whose ethnographic 
researches in the south of India are well known, and who, it is understood, is likely 
to be selected by the Provincial Government as Superintendent of Ethnography for 
the Madras Presideuey. For the rest of India it will probably be convenient to employ 
a Civil Hospital Assistant who worked under Mr. Risley in Bengal and is stated to 
have a competant knowledge of the subject. ‘This part of the scheme will eost in all 
about Rs. 6,000, which will be placed at the disposal of Mr. Risley. 

‘The proposal of the Association to place photographers at the disposal of the Census 
Officers is one which conld not be earried ont in practice. It would be very expensive ; 
it would interfere seriously with the proper duties of the Superintendents, aud it would 
Aelay the submission of their reports. Moreover « large collection of photographs 
already exists at the Indin Office Libruy. ‘The Government of India are further 
advised that, in comparison with measurements, photographs possess but little scientific 
value and they are not disposed to speud a large stm on making the volumes on 
ethnography more popular and attrac This, however, will not preside local 
goveruments from introducing illustrations into the volumes produced ruler their 
orders provided that they ean make arrangements to meet the cost otherwise than from 
Imperial Reveunes. 

‘The general direction of the scheme wi 
willing to nudertuke it in addition to I 
bo his business to prescribe a standard set of questions for use in all provinees : to 
determine what exstes and tribes should be measured and in what way ; to settle, 
in cousuliation with local pments, the form in which the results’ should be 
recorded ; and generally to advise on all questions that may 0 I 
will be for this purpose Director of Ethuography for Inia: ‘The Gover 
Conueil trusts that on this as on former occ 
Enrope and America will assist the Direetor with their advieo, will refer to him points 
which they may wish to be made the subject of inguiry in Indin, and will, if possible, 
supply him with copies of publications bearing on the researches now abont to be 














































undertaken, 

G. de Mortillet. Giraux. 
The Proposed Monnment to Gabriel de Mortillet. 

The Provident of the Anthropological Inet has recive this commani- 114. 





cation, in regard to the memorial which it is propoed to ervet to the memory of one of 
the most distinguished of French prehistoric archwologists, 

“Sur Miuitiative de Ia Société dExcursions Seientifiques, un Comité vient de 
former pour élever un mounment i Gabriel de Mortillet, Villustre palethuologue, eréateur 
de la classification industrielle des temps préhistoriques 

“Composé par un artiste do talent et désintGressé, disciple et admirateur du mattre, 
co monument, dont le modele a 6t6 offert 2 la Société d’Excursions Scientifiques, qui la 
accepts avec une profoude reconnaisanee, sora en tout point digue de celui qu'il doit 
glorific 

« Crest done pour rendre un public hommage i Ia mémoire du savant dont le nom 
est nniversellement conn et estimé, tout en dotant Paris Pane véritable cenvre d'art, 
quo le Comité, pris dans le sein de In Société «Excursions Seientifiques, fait appel & 
votre obligeant concurs, 

“Ji espire que vous voudrex bien participer A Peouvre de justice ot de reconnai 
sauce qu’il entreproud. Les sonseriptions sont recues, ds A présent, par Mf. Louis 
Giraux, Trésorier du Comité, 22, rue Saint-Blaise, & Paris (xx*).” 

[my 
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ication M, Giraux adds: “Nous venous solliciter tont 
titnte of Great 
in and Ireland, dont Gabriel de Mortillet était membre Uhonaenr depuis 1832, 
iadés qu'il tiendre & participer A Uhommage que uous youlons rendre an savant 
que Yous avex compté parmi les membres les plus éminents de votre So 

We have no donbt that when the list of subscriptions is closed, 
that the British admirers of the work of Gabriel de Mortillet bave uot been behi 
in their tribute to his memory. 












REVIEWS. : 
Brunswick : Folklore, Andree. 
Braunschweiger Volkshunde, By R. Audroo. Brunswick : Viewog und Sohn 
1901. Booont edition. So, ppe xvi, 81. With 12 plates and 174 blocky 119 
in the text. Price 7s. 

Germany is probably the country where good folklorists go when they die, 
‘Auuleee has bud the sutisfuction of seeing the first edition of his Volkskunde we huvo 
hho English word for it) sell out in the comparatively short period of five yeurs, As w 
result of his reguost for assistance, and, still more, thanks to his own indefatigable 
industey, hie has been able to enlarge the volume by one-third, 

Among the wlditiony ix a short note of ouly two-pagos to the © Vergéklendél ” 
question, -Itis the custom in various parts of Germany to leave the Inst bunch of ears 
ou the harvest field, und to bring thom to the village at a later period with more or loss 
coromouy. ‘This bas beon iutorproted by Schwartz and othors ws a vurvival of the 
colt of Wodun, the words boing regarded ax equivalont to “Teil fir den Herrn Wodan,”” 
A good deal of doubt has beon thrown ov this view by Kuoop aud others, who regard 
tho uumex as equivalent to. G. fiir guten foil.” Dr. Audroe seems to nccopt the 
thoory of Schwartz, Tu Brunswick the name is often applied to the harvest: supper, but 
in one instance Dr, Andree found that the lust swath was not completely ent ; small 
portion was left, and this was “ vergoudendél, If this was really au offering to Wodwn— 
‘nud there is certainly a good doal to be suid for this viow—wo ean huundly avoid inter 
proting the German reapers’ ery of * Wauw” or “ Wau "as ab appeal to Wodan. The 
reapors of Cheshire uttered the sume ery at tho end of the harvest, and they must have 
appealed to Wodan also with their ery of Wow.” Wo can hanily refuse to put the sume 

expretation on the Greck reapers’ ery of des (Athens 14, 3, ps 618 ap. Casaubon). 
thas sometimes been supposed that the cult of Wodan was wikuown or unimportant 
in South Germany. But if the above rensoning is correct, it is clone that we shall have 
to asstune that he was known to the auciont Greeks, Dr. Brinton has shown that the 
cry of “Yu is common to the roligious coremonies of very widely separated uations. 
Perhaps it woul not be rush to explain the fuets above-mentioned on similar lines 
without supposing them to refer to any particulnr deity : the similarity of sound 
would readily lend to this being referred to Wodau, and might even cause Wedan's 
associntion with agrioultural ceremonies. 
ithin the limits of a short review it ix impossible to do justice to the varied 
contents of this most interesting book wnd to deal with the mauy points of interest. Not 
the least interesting feature of the book are the many parallels to Euglish customs and 
eliefs (many of them noted by Dr. Andree himself) which will suggest themselves to 
the render, ‘The chapters deal with the geography and history of the Duchy, the 
physical type of the inhabitants, the Inngnage (two Low-German dialects), the names 
of localities, &e., density of population, the villages and houses, the peasants, their 
dress, implements, customs and superstitions, popular games und rimes, aud, 
fiually, with the traces of the wends, ‘The whole of the subjects are treatod with & 
tm] 
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remarkable couciseness, and many will regret that Dr. Audree has uot allowed himself 
‘more liceuce in the way of an occasional exevrsus. In spite of the size of the book it 
may safely be said that there is still much to be collected in the Duchy, and the same 
upplies still more to other districts. May they soon 
reliable as Dr. Avdreo. 

In the paragraph on “ Blind Man's Buff,” which is of the shortest, nn interesting 
fuct seems to huve been omitted : from the Branaschweigisches Muyuzin, Ve 102; it 
appears that “ Blinneklaus” is w dialectical variant for * Blinde Kul,” au interesting 





un historian as devoted aud 

















parallel to the French name of the game. NeW. 
Congo: Ethnography. Schmeltz, 

Album of the Ethuography of the Congo Basin, By Dr. E, Schmelta. 
Kleinman, Haarlem, 1901, Publication of tho Royal Kthnographieut Museum, 116 
Leyden. 





of African ethuography and all musenm keepers will be grateful 
Hout work, of which the first balf hus alroudy nppenred, 

ings ure good und clear aud the polyglot desc ¢ in the main well 
lone, although it woul have been bettor Hf the English portions had been submitted 
ish frieud, In some rexpocts the phin has not been carried out in a 

At the head of every plate is an inscription recording « fuet that 
might well have come at the beginning of the book, viz.s ‘That it ix a publicutio 
of the Royal Muse. ; and in many instances this line of print comes so near the ede 
of the plate that it will be impossible to cut the upper edge of the book if hound, A 
ue mistake, perhaps more troublesome, is that if the desoription of tho objects are 
too voluminous to find @ place on the outer edge of the page they are continued on the 
inner edge, leaving only a margin of barely a quarter of an inch (7 mm.), obviously too 
little to allow the binding exeept by mounting every plate upon a guart—au expensive 
process, I think it only fair to mention those obvions defocts because the book ix evidently 






































copy of the Edge-Partivgton and Henpe’s Album of the Pacific Islands, wud in that 
useful work ull these mistakes have been avoided. C,H. READ, 
New Guinea, Meyer & Parkinson, 


Papua-Album 1 By db. B. Mayor an. Porkiowon. Deoulon, Stoel & 447 
Co. 1900, Pp. 15, with 53 plates. Prive 60s. 
is album is x sequel to a similar one published in 1897, wh 
of print, aul owing to the loss of the negatives ¢ 
‘aro 53 plates, all of which are of extremely high merit, both from an a 
tay from au ethnological point of view, and tow student t jpousuble. 
authors’ names alone are, indeed, a guarantee of the nvcuruey and excellence of the work. 
w life is shown from nearly every side 
apparei wind native ornaments, enuoes, weapons, ant stich 
of pottery aud shell urmlets. ‘The plates are full of life and vigour, No. 52 being 
perfect as it could well be. In addition to that part of the world covered by Part I. 
(New Guinea and the New Britain Archipelago), « few plates are devoted to Matty 
Teland ; the inhabitants of waten are not Papwan, but Micronosians, as Dr. Meyer 
explains in his iutroduetion, ‘Tho titles to the plates and the descriptive letterpross is in 
German and English. ‘The translation hax been revised by Mr. E. F. L. Gauss of 
Chicago, au almost unnecessary precantion considering Dr. Meyer's scholarly knowledge 
of the English language. It is, however, a good precedent thut could be followed with 
success by other authors who attempt an English translation of their works. 

J, EDGE-PARTIN 
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North America : Folklore, Fletcher. 
Indian Story and Song from North America, By Alive C. Fletcher. Boston. 

Small, Maynanl & Co., 1900. Rep. 8vo, pp. xiv, 126. 118 
n of students of savage music should be directed to this little book, in 
icher has collected the specimens of music of the North American tribes 
sly published Ly her, and added others not hitherto printed. Several of them 
Ihave been taken down by means of the geaphoplione, some of them transcribed by the 
lato Professor Fillmore, and most of them (though sung in unison by the Indians) 
harmonized by him. ‘They are given in their proper sotting of story or description, anil’ 
‘Miss Fletcher has added remarks ou the place of music in Indian life, derived from her 
long acquaintance with the native tribes, expecially the Omabas, and on the relation of 
story to song, which may be commended to the eareful consideration of anthropologists. 

E. 8, HARTLAND, 











Pacific: Nomenclature, von Luschan, 
Vorschlage sur Geographischon Nomenklatur der Sitdsee. By Professor P. 
Extinct from the Procoolngs of tho Soventh International 119 
ons in Berlin.) 

‘Phe subjost of this address lias alrendy boon noticed by the Anthropological Insti 
tuto, und the resolution passed by the Council, on Bobruary 11th, 1899, shows the interest 
nroutsed by Professor vou Easchan’s schomo for chucking abuses of geographical nomen 
lature, ‘The author quotes in full the remarks made by Mr. C. H. Read, thon President, 
in anticipation of the Berlin meeting, and the resolution by which they were followed 
(800 Journ, Anthr, Inst, XXIX., ps 830 ff}. It is satisfactory to have to record that 
Professor von Luschan's proposals were finally passod by the Congress in the form of a 
revolution with fonr clauses, of which the gist is as follows :— 

1, Native names shall he rotained wherever possible, and the greatest care shall be 
twken to esiublish their weeuraey. 
2, Whorover native namos lo not oxixt or canuot bo established with certainty, the 
names given by first discoverors shall be adopted. 
8, Axbitrary altoration of long-established or historic numos is « source of confusion 
both io science aud commerce, and should bo resisted by all available mean: 
0. M, DALTON. 
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Proceedings. Soo. d'Anthr. de Paris. 
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M. Ad. de Mortiet: Sur une pointe de fdcho dle Saduect-Loire, Diss 120 


cussion: M. Atgior. 
M. Thieullon présonto des travanx sur Ios fouilles préhistoriques de Ukraine par 
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. M, Volkov : Antiquités de In région du Duiepre, par M. Khanenko. Discussion: 
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‘M. Manouvrier : Les ossements du dolmen de Presles. Discussion : MM. Deniker, 
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M. Lucien Mayet: Nouvelles rochorches sur In répartition du gottre et du 
exétinisme. 

‘M, Ad. de Mortillet : Rapport sur "Exposition de M. le baron de Baye. 

‘MM. les Docteurs Roux et ‘Thomas sont élus membres titalai 
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PAPUAN BOW-AND-ARROW FLEAM IN USE. 
From a Photograph 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


New Guinea. With Plate K. Haddon. 

A Papuan Bow-und-Arrow Fleam. By A. C. Huldon, SeD., PRS, 
Preidnt ofthe Anthropologie Tosti Tai 

Like most primitive peoples, the Papuans resort to bloodletting and counter- 
itation to alleviate most of their aches and pains. Daring the recent Cambridge 
Expedition to British New Guinea we came across several examples of this practice, One 
of the most interesting of theso was the one which is here illustrated. A small bow is 
made, usually of three midribs of coconnt palm leaflets ; these are tied together at their 
ends, and there is a third lashing near the centre of the bow : the bow string is a deliente 
vegetable fibre some 30-48 em. in length. ‘Tho arrow is also a midrib of a palm 
leaflet (about 27-34 em. in length) ; this is passed between the elements of the composite 
Vow, and the butt end is fastenesi to the string, while the freo end is armed with a thorn or 
a splinter of glass. ‘The surgical operation consists in repeatedly shooting the urrow at 
the affected part. ‘The arrow is held between the thumb aud index finger of the right 
hand and the remaining fingers draw buck the string of the bow. This is the “secondary 
release ” of Morse, which I have previously shown (Journ. Auth. Inst. xix, 1890, p. 380) 
is the Papuan method. ‘The arrow passes between tho index and middle finger of the 
loft hand as in ordinary Papuan archery. 

‘Phis method of drawing blood was mentioued by the late Rev. James Chalmers, in 
bis Pioneering in New Guinea (1887, p. 178), in the following words :—* Motu. 
 motu.—Bleed with flint got xt Port Moresby on a small arrow with bow made from 

ib of cocount leaf.” We obtaiued a specimen in the Mekeo district with a-thorn 
point and several with glass points at Bulaa in the Hood Poninsula, Rigo district, ‘The 
operation was photographed for me by the late Anthony W at the lntter village. 
In his Annual Report on British New Guinea (July 1896-Tune 1897 ; C, A. 6-1898, 
p- 6) Sir William Macgregor gives an illustration from a photograph of the use of this 
fleam, but as this publication is not very accessible I do not hesitate to publish auother 
figure. ‘There is a specimen of a bow-anl-arrow fleam from South New Guinea in the 
Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford. It was collected by Sir W. Mucgregor and presented by 
Dr. John Thomson in 1897. ‘A. C. HADDON. 











































Asia Minor: Religion. Crowfoot. 

‘A Yezidi Rite. By J. W. Crowfoot, M.A. 122 

‘Travelling last June (1900) on a “Messngeries Maritimes” boat between 
Marscilles and Constantinople I met an Armenian who told me various things abont the 
Yeridi. Many of these scem trivial enough, as, for instance, that they are fond of eating 
white mice, or that they eollect the blood of slain animals aud let it congeal and then fry 
it as a special delieney. Others were accurate descriptions of the eostume worn by their 
priests, and the tabus on various colours, &¢., which are meutioned by all travellers. 
But one rite he deseribed to me is entirely new and if tre, as I believe, deserves 
publication. Asa boy my informant lived in Armenia near Sert, where the Yezidi are 
Yery numerous, and onee, when about ten years old, he happened to he present at one of 
their festivals in a village named Takhari, betweon Sert and Redvan. He was playing 
about at the time in the courtyard of a Yezidi’s house, aud, as he was a mero child, was 
either unnoticed or cousidered unworthy of nttention, so he was able to see all thet went 
ou, and its strangeness impressed itself ou his memory. ‘This is what oveurred : 1 
practically his own words. ‘The head of the vil me in with saddicbags hanging. 
over his shoulders. From the bag iu front, which was over his chost, he took the bronze 
figure of the Melek Taus which was wrapped carcfally in Tinen, It was put on a mat 
[ 45] 
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and the wrappings removed. ‘The figure was shaped like a bird with a hole in the 
iddlo of the Inck covered by a lid, and a base like tho stand of a canilestick. ‘The 
bird was then filled with holy water through the hole, and while this was going on all 
sang songs in Kurdish. , (My informant kuew Kurdish as well as Arabic and Armenian, 
‘and was positive on this point.) Next, the priest approached it, kissod the basis first 
‘and then the other parts until he came to the beak. This was pierced, and the priest 
put his lips to it and sipped a drop of the water, and all those who were present, except, 
‘of course, the Armenian, “received the sacrament” in the same way, for s0 we must 
Aeseribe it. 

Can we accept this account as true ? 

First, as to tho charneter of this Armenian, He is well known to several English 
‘and Aanerican travellers and others, and those to whom T have applied say that they 
rogard him as trustworthy on the whole. ‘The story seoms to bo inherently probable 
and consistent, avd he had no motive whatever for inventing it, If he had studied 
comparative mythology and had read acconnts of a ceremonial * eating of the God” he 
lt have made it up, but he was not a student of thix subject or of any other, but 
simply a shrewd dragoman and commercial traveller. ‘The recital of the circumstances 
‘hich coabled him to see it inspires me with much more confidence than the claims of 
Layard ancl other travellers to have endeared themselves so doeply to the Yezidi that the 
latter nade them freo of all their mysteries, 

Socondly, it is very onsy to reconcile thix with what we know of the Yesidi from 
other sources. Dr. Mark Lidzbarski has published an important document upon them 
in tho shape of a potition dated 1872~73, giving various reasons why the Yezidi should 
not sorve in the Turkish Army (Kin Exposé der Yesideu, Zeitschrift der Morgentin- 
dischen Gesellschaft, 1897, p. 692 foll.). ‘Tho first rans thus “Every member of our 
sect, great and small, woman and maid, must threo times in the year . . . . visit the 
figure of the Melck ‘Taus.” For this purpose several of there bronze figures, said to 
umber five now, are sont round to the varions districts whore Yezidi abound, and Sert 
is mentioned us one of the regular districts on those eirenits (Sioufli, Reone Asiatique, 
Gr. vii, tom, 20, p. 268, 1882). Now, according to M. Menant (Les Vesidiz, Leroux, 
Paris, 1892, p. 95 foll.), the Melek ‘Tans thus circulated is simply n badge with no 
ritual’ or religious signifieance attached to it, but serving a¥ sole crodentinls to the 
messengers employed by the heads of the sect to levy contributions from the faithful. 
But there is no evidence to support this view except the word Snujak (standard) 
sometimes applied to the figure; it absolutely fails to account for the reverence 
paid to this objoct, or for tho choice of this object in particular, A badgo of 
this type should be somethiug which is secret, especially when it has the power of 
opening the purses of its beholders ; the more sentiment of the “ Flag ” may appeal to a 
patriotic Frenchman, but hardly in the samo degree to an Oriental heretic. ‘The 
position which the Melck ‘Tus ocoupios in Dr. Lidzbarski’s petition shows, I think, 
that some real boon, equivalent to the blessing derived from a sucrament, is obtained from 
it, and no doubt daly paid for. Aud the Armenian’s story is farther confirmed by w 
detail reported in Badger’s nccount (The Nestorians and their Ritual, London, 1852) 
to which Lhave not referred before Lecauso its anthority has been called in question : 
“Close by the stand (of the Taus],” writes Mrs. Badger, “was a copper jug, filled with 
«water, which we understood was dealt out. to bo drank as n charm Ly the sick and 
© afflicted” (p. 124), The Yeriai refused to lot the Badgers seo their worship, and this 
explanation of the water was only given to throw them off the scent ; theritual described 
above suggests another use, 

‘The conclusion, then, will be that the Taus is not merely s banner, but is, as the 
older writers said, itself an object of worship. ‘The worl, furthermore, no doubt, conceals 
the name of some old god, and we may follow Dr. Lidzbarski in making an equation 
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which occurred independently to the present writer. Tu the Harranian Calendar, pubs 
lished by Chwolsobn, oveurs the name ‘Tanz, which Chwolsohn himself identified with 
Tammuz, aud Professor Sayee has more recently connceted with ‘Theins or Thoas, who 
is in various places the Lemnian husband of Myrina, the king of Tauric Khersonese, the 
king of Assyria, the father of Adonis and Myrrha or Smyrun (Hibbert Lectures, 1887, 
p. 285). It is true that the Arabic letters which form the three names ‘Tans, Tauz, 
‘Tammuy, differ more than the ordinary English transliterations suggest (gap, 58, 5943), 
Dut this is uot really a formidable objection to their identity. ‘Tammuz becomes Tauz 
dy an omission of m, which is not uncommon in Kurdish names (see Lidzbarski) 
and which was well established, if Professor Sayce is right, in the classical period, 
‘Then Taws is identified with Taus (poacock) by a pioce of vulgar etymology. ‘The 
survival of the name of so important a god as Tammus is intrinsicully likely enough, 
‘und it is probable that more than the name has survived ; the red anemones which, 
uecorling to the Badgers, played a great part in the April eclebrations, deserve more 
notice than they have had, And, again, the peneoek element may have some more 
material foundation than the more verbal assonance; as Sir George Birdwood writes 
(Athenaeum, 80th September 1899), “the Melek ‘Pus may indeod he an actnal relic of 
Babylonian or Assyrian art.” @ 

More interesting to anthropologists than these specnlations abont origins will be, 
perhaps, the recurrence of the same figure among the Tachtadji iu Lykia, a phenomenon 
to which writers on the Yexili do not refer. Among the Tachtudji, however, the 
Melek Tans, #0 for, at least, as the reports of Vou Lusehin and Bent enrry ws, has, no 
bronze embodiment ; the natural pencock with them is regarded ax the ingaruation of 
evil, ‘Tho Tachtadji speak Turkish only, the Yenidi Kurdish aud a little Arubie, 
‘They live very far apart. ‘To what, then, are we to attribute this common element 
‘Dwo possibilities seom to be open to us It might coucoivably be an independent 
survival in each ease of the Tummuz-Thoak worship which once extended over the 
wholo area. Or there may in moro recent times have been some connection between 
the two peoplos, which has now heen lost or else has completely eluded the observation 
of travellers. 

‘Two religious developments seem to bo universal over the whole Islamic area, 
its (Wells, Dodes, Marabonts), and the existence of Orders or 
8; both are common to the heretics ax well ax the true believers, but the 
former try, iueffectually indeed, to shelter themselves miler the prestige of an orthodox 
1 in the caso of the Yevidi, for example, Sheikh Adi (see Sion, Journal Asiatique, 
p78). Chave shown how closely parallel this ix with the pre-Christian worship 
of heroes (/ A. Z, 1900), and need vot say more about it here, ‘Che religious Orders 
helong to another phase. ‘The worship of heroes is something essentially local, and 
Helougs to the family ; the Fraternity is something which is in itself open to all, and 
Knows no limits of race or pluce. One of the great Muslim Orders will include Negroes 
Arabs, Berbers, Turks, and Persians ; diff no bar. Tn the Pagan 
‘world they correspond to the thiasoi or brotherhoods of Orphic or Pythagorean initiates. 
It is, perhaps, on the lines of oue of these Fraternities that subsequent research will 
prove that the common elements of Yezidi and ‘Tuchtadji may be explained. 


J. W. CROWFOOT. 






































































Egypt. Petrie. 
Bayption Cutingont Toole. By W. M. Winns Petrie, Riwunls! rofewor 49g 
of Egyptology at University Colleg 
‘Phe use of special tools for cutting ont textile fabries has not yet been recognised 
in Egypt, nor perhaps elsewhere. When we notice the very elaborately made clothing 
of the Highteeuth Dynasty and later, and when we handle the exquisitely fine linen, 
[M7] 
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it is obvious that there must have been some efficient means of cutting out such 
materials, So far as we know shears or scissors are of Italie origin, and were quite 
unknown in the Bust wotil Roman times ; therefore somo form of knife must have been 
used as we now use scissors 

A peculiar class of kuife, marked here 9 to 13, bas long been known in museums ; 
it is common, aud appears to have been a personal tool and not a trade tool, as 
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found singly in graves along with the tweezors, the mirror, and other personal objects. 
‘Pho cutting edges are at A-A (called here the main edge) and B-B (called hore the 
Dutt edge) ; the remainder of the outline is smooth and rounded, suitable for holding in 
the hand. 

As to the use of it we may set aside leather cutting, as the tool for that is often 
shown on the monuments, and was a short axe-like blade set in a rounded block of 
wood ; the thinness of somo of these knives, moreover, is quite unsuited for so tough n 
material ns leather. ‘The form is, howover, admirably adaptod for cutting textilos ; the 
slaut of the main edge enables the hand to grasp the stem clear of the cutting board. 
‘The narrow ends of the main edge, especially in 11 and 18, enable the aser to see 
clearly the position of the out. 

‘The bute edge is a further evidence of its use ; for in thus slicing toxtiles, tongh 
threuds, or some not well cut, would drag, especially in narrow gores ; in such case a 
rocking cut with the butt edge would be required to chop through them. 

If we once recognise the use of these tools wo may see other examples of the 
cutting-out tool in earlier times. 

No. 1 is a copper tool with a main eidge on each side at the top ; while all the 
rest of the length and the butt was smoothed for holding. ‘This belonged to » domestic 
of King Zer, of the First Dynasty, about 4700 8.0, 

No, 2 is w similar knife of copper; bought in Egypt, locality unkaown, Both 
‘1 and 2 are clearly not for ordinary eutting, as of meat, but are suited for outline cutting 
on a board. 

No. 8 is the usual type of copper knife of the Twelfth Dynasty, here given to 
show how the cutting-out knives 4 and 5 have been specialised by only forming the 

ig [ 48] 
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edge where it enn cut on a bonrd while held in the hand. None of these have butt 
‘edges, bit were set in wooden handles. 

_ Nos. 6 and 7. ‘The butt edge, for chopping through threads, comes into use at this 
point, and the main entting edge is more curved and thrown back. 

Nos. 8 and 9, ‘The width of the blade seems to have been felt to he a disadvantage 
in seeing the end of the cut; s0 the main edge was brought forward and ended below 
ins point or hook in advance of the handle. ‘This type begins probably in the 
‘Thirteenth or Fourtecsith Dynasty. 

Nos. J0, 11, and 12. The type 
butt edge was widened more and more. 

No. 13. Lastly, in the Nineteenth Dynasty the butt edge projects in two points 
at the sides. After this date the form seems to have passed out of use. What entting- 
out tool was used between 1100 and 300 n.c. we do not yet kuow. 

This whole class of outline cutters for uso on a board should be worked out iu 
other eottntries for comparison. Perhaps some anthropotogist will follow this new type 
elsewhere. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 








very common in the Highteenth Dynasty, ‘The 








‘Totemism. Haddon. 
Totemism : Notes on Two Letters published in the * Times” of September 124 
8rd and Tth, 1901. By A. C. Haddon, SeD., F.R.S, 

Uniler the titles of A New Record of Totemism, describing what he belioves to be 
‘an important discovery of worked flints, and The Early Man and His Stones, the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert has written letters to the Lines of September 3rd and 7th respectively, 
which are as sensational as they are long. It is well recognised that, those who may be 
termed ontsiders often make fruitful suggestions or even important discoveries which 
have been overlooked by the professional teachers or investigators of a particular branch 
of scienco, Scientific men heartily recognise the Iabours of amateurs when they are 
carried out in the true scioutific spirit, and all our museums have been enriched by 
collections amassed by enthusiasts from the mere “collector” to the erudite expert. 
Mr. Herbert will doubtless have more than one opportunity of presenting his evidence 
before anthropological or antiquarian experts, and he may rest assured that it will receive 
due consideration. ‘The lesson of the first discovory of stone implements has not been 
forgotten. 

‘Mr. Herbert claims that certain gravel beds in the valley of the Avon in South 
Hampshire extending over a tract of country for some 20 miles in length and of consider 
able breadth and from three to seven feet in depth practically consist of “stones handled 
“ and worked by the earlier races; and, one may add, representing the strongest and 
“ deopest feclings of their life . . . The gravel bods may be called, without 
“ exaggeration, a mass of worked stones . . . What are these stones? Certain 
« well-marked types are constuntly repeated, and I do not think that one ean resist the 
belief that the greater number of the stones are representations of the totems of the 
« tribes. ‘They seem to be a new volume of Totemism suddenly placed in our hands. 
Many of the stones may be boly stones, amulets, or stones consecrated. Some may 
« have been eut for purposes of decoration. There is also an interesting class of stones, 
« which, if I am right, were cup stones used as sacrifices. But 1 think all these other 
© lasses are subsidiary to the totem class—that is, to the stones which represent some 
animal or object which existed as the totem and had a sacred character. ‘Lo make 
matters more clear I will presently return to the subject of the totem, for wuless one 
understands something of the totem, one cannot understand the stoues.” 

‘A doscripuon is then given of a number of forms which appear to the writer of the 
letter to resemble suns, moons, pyramids, snakes, fish, seals, teeth, tusks, mountains, 
peeks, mountain ranges, flames, sina, aa a the body, and go forth, “There arg 
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& also n large number of stones whieh are, so to speak, only ea 
say, the mediciue man has placed his mark on them, has iuitialled them, made them 
« magical or holy. Tt is only by rather closo observation that you will detect. these 
 imarks, but I think thre can be little doubt about them . . . ‘They seldom, if 
over, treat their stones in vulgar fashion. ‘They aro careful and almost tender in 
dealing with whatever seoms to them strange and mysterious. ‘There is no childish 
 tiaeking to seo what the new thing is.” We must do Mr. Herbert justice to state 
that ho says he pnts forward his “interpretations with yreat reserve” ; but, on the other 
hand, it is evident he is a strong believer in his assumptions, which certainly appear 
edible to scientific stndents, 

It is most remarkable that Mr. Herbert does not once refer to his finding any 
implements, all his specimens beloug to a very different category. If his stones wore 
‘worked by man there would surely have been an immense number of tools and weapons 
in the same deposits. Ic is well known that mauy uncritical collectors have been ouly 
too ready to rocognise natural forms in concretions and in adventitionsly flaked tints, but 
until those in quostion havo beon examined ly competent authorities it would not be 
fair to projudico Mr. Herbert's proposition, ‘There aro, however, vory strong grounds 
for assuming that they are not artefacts, Mr. Hrbert hopes other porsons will examine 
thor gravel beis. ‘There is no doubt thnt innumerable forms similar to those dexeribedl 
dy him will be found in almost any gravel pit; doubtless also many very similar 
specimens could be found in sifw in the majority of quarries of the upper chalk. 

By a strango coincidence, in the currout number of the Bulletins et Mémoires de la 
Socidté d’Anthropotogie de Paris (V* série, Tomo 11., 1901, p. 166) there is w pupor by 
A. Thieullen, entitled Denaridme éinde sur les pierres figures a retouches intentionneltes 
a Pépoque du crensoment des vallées quaternaires.” M, 'hicullen exhibited before the 
jety a nambor of stones with ronnded bosses which approximately represent a fish, 
fa human right foot, the head of a horse, camel, roo deer, duck, and other, animals, 
these are claimed to have been slightly improved, usually by the addition of eyes, by 
the palmolithic artists. He complains that when he exhibited his specimens and 
delivered his arguments bofore the International Congress of Anthropology on Archiwology 
at Paris in 1900 ho was roceived with josts. ‘Tho prehistoric arcbwologists of Paris, 
with few exceptions, deny human workmanship in the figures, whereas, according to 
him, their confréres of tho provinces labour to elucidate the problem. “Where, then,” 
says ho, “shall wo appeal ? Must ond await a fature genoration of prohistorians froo at 
length from prejudice ?” It does not follow that every collector of stones that have a 
remarkable appearance is a Boucher de Perthos. ‘The French enthusiast compares his 
specimens with the fetishes of various savage peoples. 
folk do employ natural or sii 
purposes, but that proves not 

‘Dhroo questions are started by Mr. Herbert's letter : (1) thoage of gravel heds; this 
‘ean only be sottled by geological evidence, (2) ‘The natural or artificial production of 
the forms of the stones; which ean only be proved by an examination of the stones aud 
a comparison with others that are known to be natural stones or known to bo urtefaets, 
(@) Assuming for the moment the artificial character of any of them, what were they 
fashioned for? Mr. Herbert with marvellous temerity rushes to the conclusion that they 
‘were “ totems.” 

Totemism has too long beon a “blessed word,” and the timo has arrived when 
strong protest must be made against the misuso of the term. ‘There are many animal 
‘and plant cults in the world, totemism is one of them ; indeed, it is probable that what 
is doseribed us totemism among one people may bo different from what is called totemiam 
‘elsewhere. Should this prove to be the ease, the term should be restricted to practices 
and beliefs which are undoubtedly similar to those of tho Ojibway cult. It is entirely 
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unwarmantable to speak of every animal cult as totemisin : the elucidation of primitive 
beliefs is rendered more difficult—one might say it. is made wlmost impossible—by such 
looseness of terminology. It is uot going too far to assert, whatever the stones may be, 
they can never be proved to be totems or represcutations of totems. A. C. HADDON. 





England: Skull, Layard. 
Notes on a Human Skull found in Peat in the Bed of the River Orwell, 

Ipewioh. By Miss Nia Layard (of Mas, 1901. 131). 125 

This skull was obtained by the writer in January last from the eaptain. of a 
Aredger employed ou the River Orwell at Ipswich. It was found when deepening the 
channel in May of last year. After working ont the overlying umd, a bed of peat was 
reached, which was in such a dry condition that it choked the machinery. As nearly 
as could be estimated tho skull was found embedded in the peat at a depth of about 
four feet. After being dredged up it was rescued by the captain, and for nine months 
remained hoisted on a pole in the dredger, exposed to win and’ weather. ‘The skull 
was very black when first found, but in course of time became bleached. Some oil 
dropping upon it from the machinery above gave it its present brown appearance. One 
side of the skall ismuch worn away by exposure to tho air and moisture, while the other 
side is almost perfect. 

In February last the writer prescnted the skull to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Dr. Stewart hus kindly sent the following measurements :— 





























Circumference - 580mm. | Capacity - 1,570 ec. | Orbital width - 87 mm. 
Length - —~ 188mm, | Basi-nasiallength 101 mm.| height - 29 mm. 
Breadth - = 140 mm. | Broadth inles- 745 index = 78°4 
Height - = 183 nm, | Height index - — 70°7 

Phys. Anthropology : Brain, Symington. 


Gn the Temporary Fissure oft Haman Cerebrat Henispleres, with Obver. 49m 
vations on the Development of the Hippocampal Fissure anit Hippocampal 
Formation, By Prof. J. Symington, M.D., Queen's College, Belfast (cf: Max, 1901. 131). 

‘This paper disenssed the views recently published by Hochstetter, who maintains 
that the so-called temporary or transitory fissures of the buman cerebral hemispheres, 
which have been described by so miany anatomists ax existing towards the end of the 
third and during the fourth months of feotal Jife, are not present in the fresh brain, but 
are the products of commencing muceration and putrifieation. ‘The author of the paper 
admitted that the frequency of the occurrence and the depth of these fissures bad been 
exaggerated, but he showed « number of photographs of specimens, both macroscopi 
‘and microscopic, in support of the viows that they did occur in well-preserved mate 
He admitted, however, that the arenate fissure, even if not an artificial produet, had no 
morphological significance, and that its posterior part had nothing to do with the 
hippocampal fissure. Ho also exhibited a series of sections of the brain of a human 
foetus iu which the hippocampal fissure and the hippocampal formation conld bo traced 
from near the temporal pole of the hemisphere upwards and forwards towards the frontal 
ond of the brain, dorsal to the developing transverse commissures. Attention was 
Airected to the interest of these facts in connection with the position of the hippocampal 
fissure and formation in the marsupialia and monotremata where they occupy a similar 
position throughout life. ‘These observations also support the opinion hitherto based 
mainly on comparative anatomy, that the rndimentary grey and white matter existing on 
the dorsal aspect of the adult human corpxs callosum is the remains of a hippocampal 
formation, 
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Egypt. Myers. 
The Hones of Hen Neb im Egyntion King of the Third Dysaty, By 4977 
Charles S. Myers (of. Max, 1901, 131). 

From archeologicnl data, it appears that Hen Nekht ruled over Egypt in the Third 
Dynasty, ubout 4000 v.c. His tomb, with its contonts of bones and pottery, was 
discovered last season nour. Girgeh, by Mr. John Garstang, to whom my thanks are due 
for permission to publish theso remarks Lefore they are included in the official report, 
which will appear Inter through the aid of tho Egyptian Research Account, 

‘Pho bones of Hon Nekht aro interesting, not only because he is by far tho earliest 
known king whose remains have been found, but because they are the first whieh ean 








roxr, ror. 


with avy certainty be dated as belonging to the Third Dynasty. ‘They proclaim him to 
have been a man of ntsual height, His stature probably exceeded 1870 millimetres, 
while the average stature of Inter and prehistoric Egyptians was 1670 millimetres. ‘The 
ious of his long bones to ono another were such as characterise uogroid skeletons, 
froquently observed in the prehistoric period, and commonly in the later 
period of the early empire. ‘The skull was very massive and capacious, and extracrdi- 
narily broad for an Egyptian, the a ndex coming almost within the bounds of 
12} 
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rachyoephaly, Its features ngreed more closely with those of dynastie than with 
those of prehistorie skulls. 

‘We tum now to history for the mention of nn early Egyptian king of phenomenal 
stature. ‘To such a king both Manetho and Bratosthenes allule. According to the 
former historian he was Sesochris, penultimate king of the Second (Thinite) Dynasty s 
awcoring to the latter he was Momeheir, frst king of the ‘Third (Memphite) Dynasty. 
Ttis in the highost dogree probable that these are two names of one and the same King. 
‘The view I here offer seems to solve many diffcultios. 

Mr, Randall-MaeTver's measurements make it probable that from the late prehistoric 
timos onward, a people distinguished by broader heads, louger uoses, anv other characters 
gindually made their way and became absorbed into the long-heuled population of ‘This 
{ind its neighbourhood. ‘These Iroader-headed people forme the ruling class of the 
farliest dynasties. According to history and iradition they founded Memphis, and 
‘loubtless multiplied there. By the ‘Third Dynasty, according to Manotho, they 
build houses of hewn stone, and probably they constructed the curliest 
pyramids. ‘Thoy developed at Memphis remarkable school of seulpture, soon produ 
The most life-like wooden statue of a man that has ever been made ; he, too, was broad= 
headed. | Up to the time of Hon Nekht, the bronder-headed line of Kings styled them- 
solves Thinite, and continned to be buried near ‘This, in confonnity with the auefent 
tradition of the people with whom they had come into contact. In the end, however, 
Memphis outvied ‘his, and kings who succecded Hen Nekht began to forsako the 
imple Thinite burials for the pyramids of Saqgarab, Gizoh, and Abonsix. ‘Thus Hen 
Nekbt may be cousidered in name and culture to be of the Third, or Mempbite Dynasty 5 
bat, by his burial near This, came to bo regarded as belonging to the previous ‘Thinite 
Dynasty. 

“The broader-headed race above mentioned is commonly thought to have arrived 
first in tho Nile Valley at Koptos (Quét) from Punt, a land snered to the later Egyptians, 
the situation of which it is conjectured was near Somaliland and the opposite const, 
Thore is, however, somo geological evidence to show that the Red Seu extended in 
hhistorio times through the lakes near to Ismailia, Accordingly the people of Punt, 
‘wandering northivarl from their home along the shores of tho Red Sea, conld eonccivably 
have made their way with ease to the Nile Valley nearer Memphis. It is, however, not 
joss probable that Asia rather than Pout was the home of this bronder-heeded reo. 
‘The earliest dynastic Kxyptinus sol the Babylonian seals and the Babylonian oubit. 
To Asin and Contral Burope we are wout to look for the broaier-hended, people. 
Moreover, ceording to the Greck legond,* Memphis was founded by the marriage of 
Memphis; daughter of the Nile with Bpephns, who bora of the Grecian To (Isis) was 
carried off when a babe to Syria, and brought back by his mother to Egypt. 










































Scotland : Pigmentation. Gray : Tocher. 
The Frequency and, Pignentation Value of Surnames of School Children in 498 
East Aberdeenshire. By J. F. Tocher, P.L.C., aud J. Gray, B.Sc. 

In the course of a pigmentation survey carried ont by us in Bast Abenlevoshire in 
1896 and 1897 we obtained the statistics of the surnames aud pigmentation of 14,561 
(pretically the whole) school ebildren there, An analysis of the plysical charnsteristies, 
part from the surnanies, bas already been published.t ‘The present paper deals with 
the distribution of the frequency of surnames aud their correlation with pigmentation, 
We have found that among the 14,561 children there are 751 different surnames. ‘The 
frequeney of these surnames varies between 1 and 267, Milne being the most frequent, 
the noxt in order being Smith, Taylor, Stephen, and Bruce. If the surnames are 
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arranged in order of frequency 1 curve representing the frequency takes the form roughly 
‘of a rectangular hyperbola, ‘The distribution of surnames is very unequal : for example, 
one-half of tho population has to he content with 125 per cont. of the surnames, while 
‘onoshalf of the strmames is monopolised by 950 persons. Hereditary surnames were not 
in common use in Seotland until the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, ‘There is a pre« 
‘sumption, therfore, that the present possessors of surnames inherit some of the physical 
charueteristies of unicostors of that date, Tt becomes necessary to investignte the or 
Wo have divided thom bronilly into. two el 
amos of Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and 8 (2) Highland, inclu 
108 derived from the names of Highland clans. Of the 751 surnames, 63 wero High- 
lund, representing 13-14 por cent, of the population. Tt is interesting to note that in a 
previous investigation® we came to the conclusion, from ian ualysis of the measure- 
ments of the adult population, that the Highland clement was present to the extent of 
14 por cont, in Knxt Aberdconshire. We huvo enleulated the pig value of the 
hinir aud eyes for the 69 most frequout surnames, and arranged them in sories according 
to pigmontation. Wo find that there is a wide variability in the pigmentation of diffarent 
surnames, p to tho conclusion that: sopts or clans, as reprosented. hy surnames, 
tond to rotain distinet physical characteristics. Amongst the darkest in the series we 
find surnames common in fishing commanitios, ‘his supports the tradition that the 
fishing popnlation on the east coust of Scotland is of Belgian origin, since tho Belgiuns 
‘aro tho darkest people of Northorn Enrope. We find that the pigmentation of Highland 
surnames corresponds closely with the pigmentation in their districts of origin, Am 
exumplo of this is seen in tho blonde Frasers, having their origin in the blonde Inverness 
district, and dark Robertyons and Gordons in dark Perthshire and West Aberdeonshire, 
Tho snrnumes of Wallnec, Pirie, Grant, Park, aud Bimio, wo find, have strong blonde 
tondencios, whilo tho suronmes of Cordinor, Craickshunk, Stephon, Strachan, Buchan, 
Paterson, and Whyto are darkest in our list, ‘The suroumos Inving the largest. por- 
coutuge of rei hnir aro Romie, Seott, Grant, and ‘Thomson, and those having the least 
percentage are Johuston, Walker, Burnett, Forbes, and Watson. 





































































The validity of these « ms depondy on whethor they are confirmed by a 
complete survey of tho whole of Scotland, which, wo hope, muy ho curried ont at an 
carly date, : 

Linguistics. Frazer. 


Men's Language ant Wouen's Language. By J. G. Braver, MoAy Litt.D, 
Tn The Furinighly Review tor Suntaty 1900 I volleciat evidence us to 129 
certain differences of sppecch between men aud women which have been observed in 
rome South American tribes, and T snggested that such differences may perhaps furnish 
the elue to the origin of gonder in Inngange. Whatever may be thought of that 
suggestion, it sooms desirable to bring together all reported cases of divergence 
of speech betwoon tho sexes, ns theso can harlly fail to bo philologieally interesting. 
Henco 1 venture to submit to readers of Maw tho following passages wl 
lately met with in D'Orbigny’s well-known work on the South American Indians 
(E'Homme Américain, Paris, 1839), ‘Tho writer spent about cight yeurs with a French 
scientific expedition exploring a grent part of South Ameriea. ‘Tho Chiquitos Indians 
to whom he here specially roters are a considerable tribe, or rather nation, inhabiting 
the dense forests of Eastern Bolivin. ‘Their language, according to D'Orbigny, is one 
of the most copious and complete in America. Speaking of the South American 
langnages in general he says: “ Un autre genre dexception a douné lied beaneoup de 
 réflexions ; dans telle langue, les mots employés par homme sont, en majeure parti 
© differens de ceux qu’emploie In femme, od chaque mot, en passant par Ia bouche de 




















~* Spe Pros Brit, Asto, Bradford, 1900, 
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“ cette demitre, prend nue torminaison distinete. La hang 
haut degré, eo caractire ; mais dans les autres il se rélu 
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mitos offre, au plus 
il s*y trouve, aux 











“ titves de parenté. Depnis bien longtemps® on a expliqué cette anomalie, par 
« Vhabitude de certains peuples conquérans (des Guarnnis surtont), de tner les hommes 






© et de ganler les femmes, supposition qui nous parait. assez probable” (L'Zomme 
Américain, I. p. 153). Again, in treating specially of te Chiquito nation, he says : 
© Une anomalie singalidre se présente dans In langue ehiquita, ot, pour beaucoup de 
* choses, homme emploie des mots diftérous de eenx dont so sert la femme, tanilis que 
pour les antres, Ia femme emploie des mots dout homme se sert, en se coutentant den 
* changer Ia terminaison” (ap. ei. IL, p. 185). Again, spouking of the same language, 
hie remarks : “ Une particularité de cette Innguage, c'est In difference Wexpression des 
“ memes objets pour les deux sexes. Non-sculement les noms des objets indiqués par 
“ la-femme ont tine terminaison autre que pour les hommes, mais encore il y a souvent 
“ dos mots tout & fait dissomblables ; ainsi "homme exprime pire par Lyi et la femme 
par Yxupn (prononeer Yebonpou)” (op. eft. IL, p. 163). G. FRAZER. 























REVIEW. 
Greece: Prehistoric. Hall. 

The Oldest Civilisation of Greece: Studies of the Myconean Age. By 
H.R. Hall, MA, Assistant in the Dopartmont of Egyptian aul Assyrian 18Q. 
Antiquities, British Museum, London: David Nutt, 1901. 8vo, pp. xxxvi, 346. 
Price 15s. 

Two books dealing with the never question haye lntely been 
given to the workl. With the first of the two to appear we have not to deal (it is, 
in fnet, incomplete) ; nor, indeod, docs it proceed on the same lines as Mr. Hall's work, 

Tho lattor is au attempt to do for the eontrovorsial quest 
enormous mass of “Myeonwan” material, what has already been done for the v 
itself by Scluchhardt, Perrot, and ‘Tsonntas. ‘The writings of these threo scl 
not pretend to deal with other than ascertained facts, though they do not indeed always 
escape the imputation of regarding as fact what shonld really only he treated as well- 
supported hypothesis. Mr. Hall's object, ow the other hand, is not s0 1 
resumé of discoveries up to date, Int rather with the mind of an unprejud 
weigh the import of these discoveries and of the theories based on the 
laying down any definite theory of his own, he holds a middle course between the views 
of those who argue for extreme limits of date ; and, while avoiding mere negutions, he 
has, in our opinion, gone far in the direction of “properly basing” the question, 

‘Tho book is 
illustrated by 75 ents, several of which aro from unpublished objects in his own 
Department of the British Museum, 

It is the special merit of this book that in it we have, for the first 
‘and judicial estimation of the evidence to be obtained from Egypt by a specialist 
arehiwology of that country. We have only to turn to the table given on page 76, 
where we may see, at a glance, the chief items of evidence for Mycenwan dating and 
the respective value of cach item, Mr. Hall never forgets to warn his realers of the 
danger of accepting Egyptian evidence without hesitation, more especially in the ease 
of scarabs, But, after all, even if searabs wero banned as evidence, ample material 
would still remain. For instance, there are the ‘Tell-el-Amarna deposits of 1400 n.c., 
with their wealth of Mycenwan vase-fragments, as well authenticated x criterion as 
éould be wished, aud no archwologist can overlook them. Mr. Hull, with praiseworthy 
discornment, carefully sifts the good from the bud—or doubtful—evidence, a most 
important matter. = 

~~ Pize Raymond Breton, Dictionnaire caraite, 
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Equal eaution must be employed s evidence from Cyprus, nnd hero again 
we think My. Hall has done well. We do not understand how archeologists can shut 
their eyes to the fact that Myeenwan remains in Cyprus Inst down to tho eighth 
contury u.c. (possibly even later). On the other hand, it would be equally absurd 
to draw, the opposite conclnsion that what is Inte in Cyprus must also be Into nt 
Myeenw or Tulyso: udmit of explaination, Always ultra- 
conservative, Cypras, whieh probably only felt: the influence of Myconsan civili 
towanls its decline in Grecee, unturally retained it for soveral succeeding eontaries, 
duriug which it can hardly be said to have beon affected by the Dorian invasion, Surely 
we may see iu the legend of the colonisation of Salamis by euecr, supported, perhaps, 
by the wonderful finds at Enkomi, traces of au Achenn sottlement subsequent to the 
‘Trojan War, which was only an offshoot of the general stream of migration from 
West to Kast. 

So far we are arguing with Mr. Hall that the “working hypothesis” of the 
Myconrean qnestion ts to be acooptod, und that its “Blotezcit” is to be rogurded as 
Tasting from about 1600 1.0. to 1200 1, Crote, afterwards under the Achren 
hegemony at Myconw; that the Dorian migration took pluce about 1000 B.C., and thi 
tho Achreans, or Mycenians were then driven out of the mainland of Grovco. 

Furthor, we are entirely at ono with him in his inefdental treatment of tho Homerie 
question, , Evory scholar is familiar with the a 1 difficultios whieh this presents, 
ut many are too much occupied with dovetailing them into their own theories to trent 
‘thom with impartiality. 

Mr. Hall aims a fow gentle shafts ut Professor Ridgoway and his Pelasginn theory, 
and we think he is right i no nood to identity the Myconman 
civilisation exelusively with the Pelnxgivns ; uor, on tho other hand, to confine it 
exclusively to the Achwans or any other race. 

Ono of the most valuable features of tho book is tho diagram of an approximate 
chronological schome which, by-tho-bye, docs uot follow page 292, us indicated in the 
contents, but page 824. Where all is ndmittedly tentative nnd hypothetical wo refrai 
from criticism of detail, but it might have been nu improvement if the arrangement bad 
boon ditforent, the dates in the vertical columns, andl the localities in the horizontal. 

Spnco forbids us to dwoll on tho many subjects suitable for commont which 
‘Mr. Hall’s luminous and suggestive chapters present, but a few small points, perhaps, 
call for criticism. ‘Tho title of the illustration on page 24 is unfortunate ; we fear the 
L.G.C, would hardly pass sich an olifice ns a model” dwelling. Wo confess to a 
personal projudice against tho copnlated “iw” whieh is usod (but not quite consistently) 
Dut printers are notoriously dificult to convert 10 tho more correct typography, 
Mr. Hall writes well and clearly throughout, but he should try to uvoid the vulgarism 
of the “ split infinitive.” H. 



































































PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Proceedings. British Association. 
Anthropology at the Glasgow Meeting of the British Association for the 

Aitvncoment of Siece (September 11-18, 1901), 131 

‘The Anthropological Section of the British Association met at Glasgow in the new 
Anatomy Department of the University, the formal opening of which took place ov 
the first afternoon of the meeting. The president of the section, Professor D. J. 
Cunningham, M.D, F.RS., of Trinity College, Dublin, took as the subject of |h 
inangaral address, The Human Brain, and the part which it has played in the Evolution 
of Man,” and diseased the relations which aro fonnd to exist during fetal life betweon 
the braju itself and tho brain case, laying yarale stress upon the specifically human 
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evelopment of the parietal lobe at the expense of the occipital, and on the importance 
of the “ insular district” as the sent of the brain centres for the arm, face, wud mouth, 
and consequently for the higher activities of speech, gestare, and teclnical skill. “It is 
certain,” he concluded, “ that these structural addition to the human brain are no recent 
‘ acquisition by the stem-form of man, bat aro the result of a slow evolutionary growth 

—a growth which has been stimalated hy the laborious efforts of countless generations 
to arrive at the perfeet co-ordination of all the muscular factors which are enlled into 
play in the production of articulate speech ;” and further, if this be so, “it would be 
wrong to lose sight of the fact that the first step in this upward movement must have 
“ been taken by the brain itself. Some cerebral variation—probably trifling and 

insignificant at the start, and yet pregnant with the most far-renching possibilities— 
hhas in the stem-form of man contributed that condition whieh has rendered spe 
possible. ‘This variation, streugthened and fostered by natural selection, lias 
‘end led to the great double result of a large brain with wide ani extensive association 
areas and articulate speech, the two results being brought about by the mutual renetion 
« of the one process npon the other.” ‘The auldress will he found printed in full in the 
Proceedings of the British Association (Glasgow) 1901, aud in a current: number of 
Nature. A fall abstract of it appeared in the Glasgow Herald of September 13th and 
in the Times of September 14th. 

‘The Glasgow meeting was noteworthy for the unusual number of papers on points 
of human anatomy. Some of these, it is true, were hardly of a direct anthropological 
bearing, but the presidential address showed cleurly enough the necessity of confronting 
from time to time the eurront speculations about the or gins of speech and cultnre with 
the data of brain-morphology. Scottish ethnology wax but. poorly represented ; there 
were fewer ethnographic papers than usual ; and folklore and kindred topies were almost 
absent. Archeology, on the other hand, both local and general, was prominent, and 
considerable interest was aroused by the gronp of good papers and reports on the 
antiquities of Crete and the Syrian coast. A full list’of the reports and papers 
follows: those to which the words “ Man, 1901, below” are appended will he published 
wholly or in abstract in subsequent numbers of Ma. 















































Axraroroorarny. 

Prov, Cuurann, F.R.S.—he Cartilage of the External Bar in the Monotremata, 
in Relation to the Human Ear. In echidua the tube of the ear shows 16 bars un 
by a continuous line of cartilage, and the tbe expands into a pinna of enormous size, 
which had hitherto escaped uotice In omithorhynebus the tube is not broken 
separated by fissures, aud the pinna, hitherto undetected, is small, but of a kind not 
unlike that found in echidna, Diseussion : Sir Wm. Turner, F.R.S., Prof. Macalister, 
F.R.S., Prof. Sherrington, F.R.S. 

J.B, Gzusait, M.D.—On the Origin of the Cartilage of the Stapes and on its 
continuity with the Hyoid Arch. ‘The series of sections exbibited shows that in the 
human subject the whole of the cartilage of the stapes is developed independently of the 
periotic expsule, and thut it belongs to the hyoid bau 
the fate, at different stages, of that part of the hyoid bar whieh 
and the styloid process. ‘The incus represcuts the primitive suspensorial element, ita 
the hyo-mandibnlar. Di Win. ‘Turne 

Mass Nuva Lavanv.—Note on a Haman Shall found in Peat in the Bed of the 
River Orwell, Ipswich. (MaN, 1901, 125.) ‘The skull was exhibited, Discussion : 
Prof. Macalister suid the skull was of the same type as those fond in the fen district, 
which he had always associated with the pre-Roman Brit 

Pror. A. Macauistek, M.D. LL.D. BRS—Some Notes on the Morphology of 
Transverse Vertebral Processes, "Ble application of this term 
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the soveral regions of the Innnan spine is nnsatisfnetory, and the author has endeavonred 
to determine, by embryological evidence, the morphological relations of the several parts 
of tho noural arch, ‘The factors which eauso the differentiation are the juxtaposition of 
the rib and the variable relations of the arch to the surronnding muscles. 

Puor. A. Macatister, M.D, LEAD. F.R.S—A Note on the Third Occipital 
Condyle. ‘There aro two structures comprised under this name, one a mesial ossification 
{n the sheath of the notochord, and the socoud « lateral, usually paired, form of process, 
caused by the defcfoney of the mesial part of the hypochordal elemeut of the hi 
‘occipital vertebra ig of the lateral portion of the arch. 

‘Puinorat, MacKay, M.D. LL.D.—On Supra sternal Bones in the Human Subject, 
Disenssion : Prof, Clelnud, Prof, Patorson. 

Prov. J. Sratxatox, M.D.—On the Temporary Fissures of the Human Brain, 
with Observations on the Development of the Hippocampal Fissure and Hippocampal 
Formation. (MAN, 1901. 126.) 

J.P, Toonnn, FAC. and J. Gray, B.So—The Frequency and Pigmentation 
Value of Surnrmes of School Children in East Aberdeenshire. (MAX, 1901. 128.) 
Discussion : Prof. Cunningham observed that, unfortmnately, the paper was dealing 
with names that extended all over Seotlud, while it studied them as applicd to a 
limited district ouly, aud disenssion upon it could only bo of value whon they got 

mila lines of the whole of Scotland. Mr. ‘Tocher and Mr, Gray 
smrvey of the scliool names of the whole of Scotland correlated with 
tho pigmentation of hair and eyes, nud their more extensive report would be extremely 
valuable for dixoussion, le wished’ to know why the Macdounlls were credited with 
having inherited their fair hair from Seandinavian ancestry, wheroas all the Dalrindic 
Seots came from Ireland iu the third century, and their ancestors in the third contury, 
au far as they could discover, bnd light brown hair and blue eyes. A committee of the 
Axsocintion was appotuted to assist Mossrs. Tochor and Gray in ther researches. 

W. M. Dovatas. — Personal Identification: a Deseription of Dr. Alphonse 
Bertillon’s System of Hdentifying Fugitive Offenters. The practicability of the system 
for polico purposes had heen tested by the writer, and it had beon demonstrated that 
men of ordinary intelligenco ean master its apparcnt intricacies nd apply it success 
fully. Discussion: Dr. Garson congratulated Glasgow on the energetic expert who 
had charge of this important division. ‘The colour of the hnir and the eyo was pructi= 
cally uscloss for identification, while the form of tho nose ant ear was most important. 
Photographs for the purpose of identifiention woro of no value; but everyone eatried in 
his finger prints au almost absoluto means of identification. ‘Tho chances of two 
porsons having the samo finger prints was something like one in 64,000,000,000, 






















































Ernxoanaray. 

Ruwonr of the Ethnographic Survey of Canna, (MEAN, 1901. 188. 

J. 0. Brant Sno.—Dekanuwideh, the Law-Giver of the Caniengahakas. (Iu 
fall, Max, 1901. 184.) 

Husker Prsonann—The Tehuelohe Iutians of Patagonia, to ve published 
shortly in full, 

Suvmour Hawrnny.—The Lengua Indians of the Gran Chaco, to be published 
in full in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Discussion: Mr. Millington, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Myres. 

Du, BP, Moweno—Notes on Argentine Anthropo-geography. Communicated to 
the goographical section : to be published shortly in full, 

W. H.R. Rivers, M.D.—On the Functions of the Maternal Unele in Torres 
Strait. (Max, 1901. 186.) ‘To be published in full in the Report of the Cambridge 
Expedition to Torres Strait, 
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W. H. R. Rives, M.D.—On the Funetions of the Son-in-Law and Brother-in- Law 
in Torres Strait, (MAX, 1901. 187.) To be published as above, 

C. 8. Myers, M.A.—Some Emotions in the Murray Islanders, (Las, 1901, below. 

W. Cxooxs.—Notes on the proposed Ethnographic Surcey of India, 

Revorr of the Skeat Expedition to the Malay Peninsula: section on Malay 
Industries. (Max, 1901, below.) ‘The rest of the report of the expedition will be 
found in Proc. Brit, Assoe., 1900 (Bradford) and 1901 (Glasgow). 

W. W. Sxzar, MA—The Sukais and Semangs: Wild Tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, To be published in full in the Journat of the Anthropological Institute. 

N. Axwanpata and H. C, Rowuxsox.—Anthropological Notes on the Sai Kan, 
« Siamo-Malayan Village in the State of Nawnchik (Tojan). (MLAx, 1901, below.) 

R, Sumtvonv, M.A—A Provisional Classification of the Swords of the Tribes of 
Sarawak, to be published. 























Fouxtons, &c 

R.A. S. Macaristen, M.A.—Notes on some Customs of the Fellahin in Western 
Palestine. (MAN, 1901, below.) Discussion: Mr. Crooke commented on the wide 
range in the East of the marks oa walls and lintels, deseribed by My. Muealister. 

D. Mackrrese.—Hints of Evolution in Tradition. 

J. 8, Stuant Grunnie.—Magic, Religion, and Science. 








Grvena 
Revorr of tho Committee on the Registration of Anthropological Photograph 
Revoxr of the Commitice on the State of Anthropological ‘Teaching in the United 

Kingdom and elsewhere, 





Ancneonocy. 

Revort.—On the Age of Stone Circles: Exeavations at Arbor Line (Max, 
1901, helow) ; details in full in Proc. Brit. Asso. 1901 (Ghuagow). Discussion : Mr. 
Lewis observell that it would be a mistake to suppose that these cireles ure ull of the 
same age. Special local types are found in Aberdeenshire, Inverness-shire, and on the 
wost const of Scotland ; and in England the types are d 

W. Array Sronox, M. 

















—On the Chronology of the Stone Aye of Man, with 
especial reference to his co-existence with un Ice lye. (MAX, 1901, below.) Disens- 
sion : Sir John Evans, Professor Keudal, Mr Longe, Dr. Munro, Professor Macalister 

G. Covrey.—Nuturally Chipped’ Flints for comparison with certain Forms of 
alleged Artificial Chipping. A series of ‘tints from the Larae gravels and North of 
Troland beaches was exhibited showing different picces chipped by the action of the 
s, collected on Ballycastle beach, which bad beew chipped by 
last winter's storm. ‘These Nature-dressed chips so closely resemble the alleged artificial 
chipping of the neolithic implements us to preveut any certain conclusion being reached 
fas to what really is artificial chipping. 

Epexeznn Duncax, M.D., and ‘T. IH. Bayer, M.A., MD.—Remains of Prehistoric 
Man in the Island of Arran. (Max, 1901, below.) ‘To be published more fully ia 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Discussion: Sir William ‘Turner, 
Professor Macalister, Mr. Somerville, Dr. Garson. 

‘Miss Nina Lavanv.—an Karly Paleolithic Flint Hatchet with alleged Thong- 
marks, ‘The implement. in qnestion was found in Levington Road, Ipswich, at a depth 
‘of about five feet. In depressions abont the butt-end the natural skin of the flint nodule 
remained, and it was contended that these patches showed traces of wears and that this 
wear was produced by a thong. Discussion : Sir Jobu Evans 
alleged thong was a thong, or that the patehes were worn by frietio 

Mass Nixa Lavarp.—Horn and Bone Implements found at Ipswich. The 
specimens exhibited came from various parts of the town, and from various deptis. 
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Some have clearly served as picks ; others, thongh suggestive of a pick, are too awkward 
for this use, though in one ease the tip of tho tine has been sharpened. ‘Ten of thoso horns 
‘were fonnd lying together at a depth of five to six feet together with one rudely fashioned 
1s knife handle, Four others were found in gravel at the depth of 28 feet, of whieh, 
however, 12 fect were mae-oarth. Other specimens exhibited included a bone neod! 
‘s horn av, anid » pnic of bone skates from n depth of 10 feot in College Street, Ipawich. 

F. D. Loxwr.—A Piece of Yew from the Forest Bed on the East Coust of 
England, alleged to have been cut by Man. ‘The piece of yew was found by the author 
in the Kessingland “ freshwater bed ” belonging to the Cromer Forest-bed series, inn 
section exposed after a high tide at the foot of the sen cliff, It bears two oblique cuts 
made by some instrument “ much sharper and thinner than the Inrge manufactured imple- 
ments with which we are so familiar.” ‘The author believes that the circumstances 
of the discovery preclude the idea that the ents are rocent, but admits that they wore not 
noticed by him till some days afterwards, when the piece of yew was being cleaned. 

G. Gorrny.—Exhibit of Manufactured Objects from Irish Caves. 

R, Muxno. M.D.—Notes on the Exoavation of an Ancient Kitchen-Midden near 
Bie, in Fife. (MAX, 1901, below.) To be published more fully in Proc. Soc, Anthiry 
Scotland, 1901, 

Ruvort.—Exenvations in the Roman City at Silekester. The excavations of 
1900 wore confined to tho large aren situated hetweon Znsula XII, (excavnted in 1894) 
iid Jnsuda XXII, (excavated in 1899), and extending up to the north gate aud town 
wall, ‘Tho aren in question contains four insula, which havo been numbered XXIIT. to 
XXVI. ‘Taken ax a whole, the results of tho seaxon's ‘work were fully up to the 
average, both in the charactor of the buildings uncovered and the variety and number of 
objoots found in und abont thom, ‘The quantity of pottery and a hoard of smith’s tools 
@ also quite exceptional, “Pho objects in bronze, bone, &c., also include many interost- 













































ing things. ‘The coins found were as wnmerons ax usual, but not very A 
detailed account of all the discoveries was laid before the Socioty of Antiquaries on 
May 23, 1901, and will be publishod in Areheologia It ix proposed, during tho 





current your, to excavate a strip of ground east of Zusule XXI. and XXL, and if 
possible, to bogin the systematic exploration of the grass field in the centre of the town. 

J. H, Ounsiwouan.—The Roman Camp at Ardoch. (MAX, 1901, below.) 

‘Tuomas Ross—The Roman Camp at Deloine, Inchtuthill. (Max, 1901, below.) 

R. A. 8. Macatisren, M.A.—Eaternal Evidence bearing on the Age of. Ogham 
Writing in Ireland. (MAX, 1901, below.) Disenssion : Mr, Coffey. 

Kevonr of the Crotan Exploration Committee. (MAN, 1901, below.) ‘The report 
is printed in fall in Proe. Brit. Assoc. 1901 (Glasgow). Discussion : Sir John Evans, 
Professor Macalister, 

R,C. Bosanquar.—Exeavations at Prasos in Eastern Grete. (MAN, 1901, below.) 

A. J. EVaxs, M.A IRS—The Neolithic Site at Knossos in Crete. (MAx, 
1901, below.) ‘To be published separately iu full, Discussion : Professor Sayee, Mr. Myres. 

D. G. Howanrn, M.A—Eaplorations at Zakro in Eastern Crete. (BAN, 
1901, below.) 

R.A.S. Macatisren, M.A—Some Results of recent Excavations in Paléstine. 
(Max, 1901, below.) Discussion : Sir John Evans, Professor G. A. Stith, Mr. Myres, 

©. 8. Mrans—The Bones of Hen Nekht. (MAN, 1901, 127.)  Disenssion : 
Professor Macalister, 

Mr, Jans Patox, B.A. Curator of the Corporation Muscums and Galleries and 
Hon. Sec. of the Fino Art Section of the Glasgow Exhibition, met members of the 
section in the West Court of the Art Galleries in the Glasgow Exhibition, and 
conducted them through the collection of Prehistoric Antiquities, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Race Improvement. With Plate L. Galton. 
The Possible Improvement of the Human Breed under the existing Conditions 
of Lav and Sentinent, By Francis Galton, D.CL., D.8ey PRS Atxtmct 182 
of the Huxley Memorial Lecture, delivered before the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain aud Ireland on ‘Tuesday, October 29th, 1901. 

The aim of the lecture is to give a scientific basis to the problem of raco improve 
ment under the existing conditions of civilisation and sentiment. It leads to many 
subsidiary problems, each interesting to anthropologists on its own account. 

‘Men differ as much ax dogs in inborn dispositions and faculties. Some dogs are 
savage, others gentle; some endure futigne, others are soon exhausted ; some are loyal, 
othors are self-regarding. They ditfer no less widely in specialities, as in herding sheep, 
retrieving, pointing at game, and following trails by scent. So it is with men in respeet 
to the qualities that go towards forming civie worth, which it is wot necessary at this 
‘moment to define particularly, especially as it may bea blend of many alternative qualities. 
High civic worth includes a high level of character, iutelleet, euergy, and physiqne, and 
this would disqualify the vast majority of persons from that distinction, We may 
conceive that a committee might be entrusted to select the worthiést of the remaining 
‘candidates, much as they select for fellowships, honours, or official posts. 
Distribution in a Population.—It is a fair assumption that the difforent grades of 
civic worth are distributed in accord with the familiar normal lnw of frequency 
means nothing more than that the causes why eivie worth vitries in amount in d 
persons are nnmerous and act independently, some pulling this way, some that, the 
results being due to the ordinary laws of combination, As it is found that such very 
different variables conform fairly to this law, ax Stature, Bullet holes around the bull’s 
eye, Error of judgment of astronomers, and Marks gained by candidates at exeminstio 
whether in simple or in grouped subjedts, there is much reason to believe that ei 
worth will do so also. ‘The figures will then come ont us follows: Let the average 
civie worth of all the male adults of the nation be determined and its value be ealled M, 
one-half of them having less and the other more than M. Let those who have more than 
‘M be similarly subdivided, the lower half will then have M plus something that does not 
exceed a sharply-defined amount, which will be called 1°, and is taken as the unit of 
distribution. «It signifies the height of each step or grade between the limits of the 
siteeessive classes abont to be described. We therefore obtain hy faniiliar methods the 
result that 25 per cont. lic betwoon M and M + 1° (eall it for brevity ++ 1°); 16 per 
cont. between + Iand + 2°; 7 between + 2° and + 3% and 2 for all beyond -+ 3° 
‘There is no onter limit ; the classification might proceed indefinitely, but thix will do at 
present. Similarly for the nogative grades below M. It is convenient to distingnish 
the classes included etweon these divisions hy letters, so they will be ealled R, S, ‘T, U, 
&e., in succession ripwards, and r,s, 4, u &ea in snecession downwards, 7 being the 
counterpart of R; s of §, and so on. 

‘These normal elusses were compared with those of Mr. Charles Bothy in his great 
work, Labour and Life of the People of London, Wis lower classes, inclnding the 
criminals and semi-criminals, correspond in wumbers with “¢ and below"; those higher 
‘than small shopkeepers and subordinate professional men correspond with T and above,” 
and the large body of artisans who earn from 22s. to 30s. a week exactly occupy the 
place of mediocrity ; they include the upper four fifths of + and the lower four fifths of 
BR. So far as thexe may represent civie worth they confirm as far as they go its fairly 
normal distribution. 

"Phe differences between the clusses are exemplified by the figures rel 
statnre of many thousand adult males, measured at the Health Exhibit 
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average height was nearly 5 ft. 8 ins the unit’ of distribution was neurly 19 ing a0 the 
class U oxecoded 64t. 1 in, ; eonsoquently even UT overlooks a mob, while V, who exeoed 
6 {1,2} in, and mneh more the higher grades, tower above it in an inerensingly eminent 
dogree. 

Worth of a Child.—Dr. Farr calentated the value at its birth of x baby born of the 
wife of an Essox Inbourer, supposing it to be an average specimen of its class in length 
of life, in cost of maintonanes while a child and in old age, and in earnings during youth 
ani manhood, He eapitalised with actuarial skill the prospective values at the time of 
hieth, of the outgoings and the incomings, and on balaneing the itoms found the newly- 
horn infant to be worth 6. A similar process would conceivably bring out tae money 
value at birth of children destined when they grew up to fall into ench of the several 
classes, and by a differeut mothod of appraisement to discover their moral and social 
worth, As regards the money value of men of the highest class, many fo 
tries, establish vast undertakings, increase the wealth of multitudes a 
Jnrge fortunes for themselves. Others, whether rich or poor, are the guides and light of 
the nation, raising its tone, enlightening its difficulties and imposing its ideals. ‘The 

ore gifted of these men, members of onr yet undefined X class, wonkd be each worth 
thousands of ponnds to the nation at the moment of their birth, 

Descent in a Population—The most ecovomien! way of proucing such men may 
ho inferred from the Table of Descent accompanying tho memoir, caleulatal for an ideal 
population, on the supposition that all marringes aro equally fortile, that the statistical 
distribution of qualities contiones unchanged nnd that the normal Inw of frequenc 
prevails throughout, Iu this particular table it was also supposed that both parents 
wworo always alike in quality. ‘The diagram that illustratos it shows also very clearly tho 
contribntions of euch elass of parent to ench class of the next gonoration. ‘Lhe V eluss 
of parontages nomber 85 por 10,000, which represents in the 40,000,000 of the 
population an annital ontprt of 1,800 malo youths of tha: class who attain their 
innjority in tho sme your. OF the 84 or 85 V sons 6 come from the 85 V-oluss parents, 
10 from the 180 U, 10 from the 672 ‘T, 6 from the 1,614 S, and 8 from the 2,600 R. 
‘Pherefore Vis 8 times richer than U in producing V offspring, 114 times than ', 
55 times than §, and 145 times richer than R. Eeonomy of cost and Inhonr in 
improving the raco will therefore depend on confiuing attention to the best pnrentages, 
‘Tho falling off when only one of the parents is of the V elass and the other unknown 
was shown to be n little more than 4. 

Tn denling with lurge numbers the statistical constancy of the result resembles 
those of w fixed In. ‘The above figures might then he accepted as certainties like 
thoso-in tnbles of mortality, if they aro founded on a correct hypothesis. It is not 
claimed that the hypothesis is more than approximately correet, but in any ense the 
rosults will be constant and probably not very different from those given in the table, 
‘They showed that 35 marriages of two persons each of class V will prolace five 
adult sons and five adnlt daughters of that smo V class. ‘They will also prodnee ten 
of each sex of tho U class and 12 of the ‘T. A discount will have to be taken off 
these fignres in deducting their signifieauce, because the performance in mature life 
‘often fulls short of its promise in youth, ‘The lecturer strongly condemned the neglect 
by educational authorities to investigate the correlatiow between youthful promise and 
subsequent performance, by the closoness of which the value of the present huge system 
of examinations ean alone be judged. 

Augmentation of Favoured Stock—Enthusinsm to improve our race might express 
itself by granting diplomas to a select oloss X of young men and women, by encouraging 
their intermarriages and by promoting the early marriage of girls of thnt high class, 
‘Tho means that are available consist Jin dowries, whero a moderate sum is important, 
hlp in emergencies, henlthy homes, pressure of public opinion, honours, and the intros 
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notion of religious motives, which’aro vory effective as in causing Hindoo girls and most 
‘Tewesses to marry young. ‘The span.of n generation would be thereby shortened, which 
is.equivalent to increasing tho fertility of one that was unshortened. It would also save 
the early years of the child-bearing period from barremess. Healthy homes would 
diminish mortality amovg children, and in that way increase the output of adult offspring. 
‘There is u tendency among girls to shrink from marriage on prudential groundé, * Thi 
feeling might be directed in the opposite way, by making it an impradence in an X 
not to gain the advantages that would reward the indulgence of « natural in 








rl 
inet. Tt 
was concluded that the effect of a widely-felt enthusiasm for improving the race might 
bbe expected to add an average iuerement of one adult son and one adult daughter to the 
prospective offspring of each X girl. ‘Those wonld be distributed among the X, W, anil 
'V classes much as the offspring of V parentages are distributed among the V, U, and‘ 








classes, but not in quite sucl 
ten to the second, and so on. 

Economical Problem.—Che problem to be solved now appears in a clear shape. 
An X child is worth so and so at birth nud one of each of the inferior grades respec 
tively is worth $0 and #0; 100 X-favoured parontages will each proidice a gain of 80 
many ; the total value of their produce can therofore be estimated by an actuary, con= 
sequontly it is « logitimate expenditure to spend up to snch and such 1m amount on each 
X parentage. ‘Tho distinct statement of  problom is often more than half way towards 
its solution. ‘Chore seoms no reason why this one should not be solved hetwaen limiting 
values that are not too wide apart to bo nsoful. 

Existing Agencies—Lowing aside profitable expenditure from a money point of 
viow the existence of large and voluntary activities should be borne in mind that 
have nobler aims. It appears that the annual voluntery vontributions to public 
charitios in tho British Islos amonnt on the lowest compuintion to 14,000,000/,, and 
that, as Sir H. Burdett assorts on good grounds, is by wo moans the maximum 
attainable (Hospitals and Charities, 1898, page 85). 

‘A custom has existod in all ages of woalthy porsous befriending poor and promising 
youths which might be extended to young and promising couples. It is a conspicuous 
Teature in tho biographies of thoso who have rison from the ravks, that thoy were 
indebted for their first start in life to this cause. Again, it is usual among large lan 
owners to proceed not on: the rackrent principle, but to select the wortbiest all ronnd for 
tenants and others in their employ, and to give them good cottages ut low rents aud 
other facilities. ‘Tho advantage of being employed on one of those liborallycondneted 
properties being thoroughly appreciated, there are usually many applicants to ench 
vacnney, so selection can be exercised. ‘The result is that the tenants and servants of all 
Kinds to be found about them aro a finer stamp of men to those in similar positions 
clsowhere, It might easily become an avowed object of noble families to gather fine 
specimens of humanity around them, as it is to produce fine breeds of enttle and x0 
forth, which are costly in money but repay in satisfaction, 

Finally, there are building societies that have higher onds than mere investments 
and which-have been endowed with princely generosity. A settlement of selected 
persons might conceivably be maintained that: should bear some analogy to colleges 
with their fellowships, and include grant of rooms for aterm of years at low 
‘A scloct class would create throngh their own merits an attractive settlement, disti 
guished by energy, intelligence, and civic worth, just as a first-rate club attracts 
Aesirable candidates by its own social advantages 

Prospects—It is easy to indulge in-Utopias, including a vast system of statistical 
rogistration, but the pressing need is to establish a firm basis of fact for the roads that 
lead towards race improvement. ‘The magnitude of the inquiry is great, but its object 
is one of the highest that man ean hope to accomplish, and there seems no reason to 
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hhigh proportions, which were five of ench sex to the first, 
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ddonbt its practicability to » greater or less degree. The question of how muich may 
be reasonably anticipated must be delayed until the problems that have been indicated 
ture more or less satiafnetorily solved. FRANCIS GALTON. 








America: Ethnography. Hill-Tout, &e, 

(1) The Eshnapraphic, Surog of Canad. Aatrct of the report of the 1993 
Committee of the British Axsociation for the Advancement of Science, presented 
at Glasgow, September 17th, 1901; to be printed in full in Proc. Brit, Assoc, 
(Glasgow), 1901. 

(2) Etinological Studies of the Mainland Hatkonelim, a Division of the Salish 
of British Colunbia, Abstract of w paper by Chas. Hill-Tont, appended to the above 
Report. 

(1.) The Committee records with regret the very sudden decense of its secretary, 
Dr GM Dawson, which occnrred at Ottawa on March 2, 1901, Dr, Dawson had 
‘hoon identified with tho work of this Committeo from the time of ite organisation, nt 
first as its chairman and Inter ns its secretary. His well-known ethnological studies in 
connection with the Ludians of the Pacific coast, ant the keeu practical interest wh 
he constantly manifested in the prosecution of snch work gave special weight to his 
connection with this Committoe, the object of which commanited his warmost sympathy 
and his deopest interest, The Committee is keenly sensible of the grent loss it has 
sustained in the removal of one whose hrond interest in the progress of scientific research, 
and whose intelligent appreciation of the many difficult problema connected with the 
proseciition of cthnologieal work in w country where the conditions ure changing 60 
rapidly, gave him exceptional qualifications for the guitanioe of the work, aud imparted 
to thove especially engaged in collecting data @ never-fuiling stimalus and enthasinsm. 

‘Phe Committee desires to bo reappointed, and recommends Mr. C, Hill-Tont, of 
Abbotsford, British Colnmbin, to bo appointed secretary, and the Rev. John Camphelt, 
‘of Moutreal, to be a member of the Committee. 
nogotiatious with certain of the provincial governments have heen opened 
car with a view to having the work of this Committee placed npow a more 
permanent basis, aud it is hoped that favourable results may appear before our vext 
rinnnal report is made, Dr, Ganong has andertaken the organisation of systematic work 
in New Brunswick, with special reference to the remnants of Indian tribes, ‘Cho 
anthropometric work of the Committes continues. Mr. L6ou Gérin has continued his 
studies with reforonce to the Iroquois of Caughnawaga (Canionguhaka, of. MAN, 1901. 
134). Mr. A. F. Hunter has published in the Archaulogioal Report of Ontario for 
1900 his third contribution to tho bibliography of Ontario archeology ; and in Vol. IIT, 
fof the Ontario Historieal Society, an article on The EUinographicat Elements of 
Ontario, which has been repriuted separately and may be obtained through the 
Committee. 

(2) Mr. HilleTout ns continued his studies of the Salish tribes of British 
Columbin. His report for this year, which deals chiefly with the Halkdni@lem tribes 
of the Lowor Fraser, is given in abstract helow, anit will he published more fully next 

ear. 

Pe" hia roport deals chiely with the ‘TeilSok and Kwiutlen tribes in the lower 
Fraser district. ‘The former are not trae members of the Halkdmélem division, though 
they now speak its tongue. ‘They are more communistic in their mode of life than 
other tribes. ‘The office of principal chief gonerally descended from. father to son, 
‘Their potlatch and other feasts have been reluctantly given up. ‘The tribe eat together 
as one family. ‘Their permanent habitation was the communal long house ; each family 
wan ote toa ape @ tab gna, al beng the length of the space between the 
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outstretched arms of man mensured across the chest from finger to finger. ‘Their 
baskets and other utensils were necessarily large. ‘The author describes the functions 
of the shaman, aud discusses the origin of the sfilia, which ho belioves to be a couucet 
link between fetichism and totemism. ‘The mortuary eustoms differ in detail from those 
of other tribes. He did not gather mnch information ns to the puberty customs. The 
tuibe formerly possossed a large stone statne to which they attached a supernatural 
origin, He records the myth of the “ blanket beating” and other tales, He eriticisox 
Dr. Boas’ observations on the language of these tribes, but suggests the general use of 
the phouetic system adopted in his reports. He has given particular study to the 
pronouns and demonstratives. He obtained lingnistio information 
Indians, which he disensses ut length. He adds n glossary of the "Tei 

‘The Pilitly are a small tribe on the lower Chilliwack river, numbering now only 
25, They were formerly divided into five villages or camps aud had threo clusses of 
shamans, ‘The author records several of their myths. They have given up their 
anelont mortuary eustoms under missionary influonee, and now adhere to those of their 
white neighbours, 

‘The Kwiutlen were formerly one of the most powerful and extensive of the River 
Hulkdmélum tribes, their chief claiming to be the supreme chief of the whole. ‘hoy 
had w subject tribe called tho Kwikwitlem, Of their origin they give various mythical 
uccounts, ‘They lived in the communal long house, but do uot appear to have taken 
their meals in common. ‘The choice of w wife or husband was always made by the 
purents, ‘The author was unable to discover anything like a developed totemie system 
among them, ‘Their social organisation had not reached to the secret sociogy 
‘Tho Stim was tho tribal high priest. Ho addressed the “sky chicf” as Cwai 
or thor.” One of thols prayers ts thug transla +0 supreme Botha, havo, ply on 

me, Wherefore hast thou brought mo here on this earth F I desire to live b 
“ this carth which thow hast made for mec” ‘They have eight difforout. ki 
‘Tho shamans practised fire-handliug and other kinds of anagic. AM dat 

panied by singing. ‘They beliovod it. wus Qiils the ‘Transformer who taught 
thein to pray. ‘Tholr naming eoromonies wore oceusions of geueral festivity aust presents 
of blankets. ‘Their phonology dovs not differ from that, of the Teil’yauk, ‘Phe author 
«add maeh linguistic information 

He appends freo translations of the following stories :— 
Salmon. 2 Smslé and Skelat’smas, 

Po the notes on the archwology of the district already published by him in the 
‘Transactions of the Royal Society of Canady aud in the Mining Record of Vitoria, 
British Columbia, he adds some further particulars of researches among the ancient 
iniddens. Every variety of arrowhead was found, and stone swords of several patterns, 
but objects of bone predominated. ‘The skulls found are dolichocephalic and appear to 
belong to predecessors of the present races, possibly the ancestors of the subject tribe 
referred to. ‘There are other more recently-formed middens. funy interesting specimens 
from these have been secured by the New York Museum of Natural History. ‘There are 
many burial mounds or tumuli. Few or no relies are recovered from them. ‘The greater 
number are within a rectangular boundary of stones. Different kinds of sand are found 
in them spread! in distiuet layers or strata of varying thickness. In only one instance 
was he able to discover a few bones and a portion of a skull, which had-not only been 
deformed in lifetime but had suffered from pressure in the ground, He sums up as the 
result of his investigations of the archwological remains that the Lower Fraser was in 
possession of « primitive people, probably uot less than 2,000 years ago, which differed 
from existing tribes both physically and in respect. of ils mortuary customs, ‘The race 
to which these ancient midden and monnil builders belonged eamnot yet be determined. 
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America : Iroquois. Brant-Sero, 
Dekanswidch; the Lawgiver of the Caniengahahes, By (Ra-oubs) John 194 
Ojijatokha Brant-Sero (Cunadian Mohawk). (Gf: May, 1901. 131.) 

OF tho North American aborigines, tho Cnniengahakas are the most anciont and 
honourable known, Fragmentary knowledge of these poople in their tribal relations 
have beon gathered from time to time by the early travellers and others holding positions 
of political and religious importance in the New World. For many generations past 
theso “Pople of the Flint,” as their name implies, have been known to the general 
reader of fiction by a nick-name, the Mohawks, which it appears originated in Floot 
Stroot, London, England. ‘Thoughtful European minds must have considered the namo 
‘moro pronounceablo than appropriate, 

‘The “Mohawks wre the first nation in that ubo 
once so powerful and extended ,its influence over a vast: trackless part of the North 
American continent. ‘The coufederaey has been perpetuated by various names, such ax 
tho “Five Nations,” the “Six Nations,” “tho People of the United Long Houso,” 

Rodinonshounth,” and the “Iroquois.” Like many other racos of muukind, the 
Mobawks considered thomiselves to bo the “real and most important. people in the 
land. ‘They taught their children to rogard themselves as the “real people.” ‘They did 
not, however, proclaim themselves as the “only” people, Endowed physically and 
mentally, their idea of freedom was so absolute, that we can safely accuse thom of 
possossing that gonerous hospitable spirit of rivalry wud fidelity to a dogres hitherto 
uhoard of, 

Sohno speculation, T understand, having existed for long time regarding the word 
“ Iroquois,” might I be allowed to digress from tho main point and give my version ? 
Ronguwe, in tho Mohawk tongue means “man” ; Zih moans “self,” that iy “I am” ; 
and Lik rongwe, “1 um the real man,” obviously is the origin of tho word. ‘The 
proponsity of the old Iroquois to extol their superiority on the chase, eouptod with an 
absolute indifference to the horrors of torture ut the stake, lout in somo degree the 
possibility of allowing my contention to be accepted as based upon reasonable 
probability, 

‘As « ropresentative of a race who have not yet produced a chronicler, my claim to 
apenk rests upon the fact that wo are not as a people “numbered among the warlike 
load,” either axe we inclined to be rated among the dying “backward races of the 
world.” My story in effoct is the unwritten constitutional Jaw and government of the 
Caniongubakas, as given to them by De-ka-na-wi-deh. 

It is an important story : the basic prinoiples of this anciont system of government 
eing still in uso by the Six Nations of Canada, with slight modifications in detail. It 
would not be wise nor yot anfe to say how many centuries the system has been in practionl 
tse, ‘The confodoracy of the Five Natious, the people of the United Long Honso, has 
‘always impressed mo with the fact thut it existed w very loug time before the Europeans 
reached the shores of America, Haiwatha (Ayouhwadha, commonly, but wrongly, 
called Hinwatha*) fonnded the confederacy ; but the government of the confelerney is 
sin exact counterpart of the system‘ formulated by Dekauawideh probably ages before 
the era of Hiwatha, 

How long the Mohawks existed in deplorable condition before the Law-giver, 
whose name aud memory even the Indians themselves have never heard—save a few, 
nd those from the lips of the aged—it is beyond my province to conjecture. Lacking 
a suitable form of organisation, chaos, misery, and war theeatened the aunibilation of a 
great people. A long travsi ing” onsued, pondering how the lives 
‘of the people might be preserved. Malice in its most deadly form became rampaut. 
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6 Gf Morntio ale, Troguois Book of Rite (a. Condoling Gounell"): "Hal, Hat 
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Warriors ceased from their war-like expeditions to stay 
and children, ‘That did not prove effective, for the families murdered oue another with 
impunity. In the confusion tho people bocume more infuriated than the beasts of the 
woods. ‘Their minds darkened eveu in the glare of the hot sun ; night served to awake 
tho horrors of bestial slaughter; children alone were spare. ‘The eurth aud the 
dowutifal world, with its abundance of fruit, folinge, streams of glistening waters, 
followed their allotted paco without murmer, summer aad winter, ‘Che # People of the 
Mint,” the mightiest in the land, alone amongst huimanity were troubled and wnxionss 

Dekanawideh, the determined inan, setting his tecth together,” as bix name would 
dicate, vowing to master himself and save his people from dlestrnetion, wanderet fro 
the crowd, aud renched the side of @ smooth clewr-ruuniog stream, transparent und full 
of fishes. "Ho sat down, reclining on the sloping bank, ywxingg intently into the waters 
(ohondon), watching the fishes playing about in complete harmony : they hud thebr sports 
and pastime which he did not understand. ‘Phe sun's ray refleeted its warmth upon hin, 
He rose, dipping his hollowed hand into the water, drank freely, and swuntered quictly 
towanls the spreading branches of tree which stood newr—a tall pioe tree. Te was 
oop iu thonght aud did not notice, perched on the top-most point of the pinory, the 
Grent White Engle—n national totemie cinblem. ‘The tree was very high ; no bravo had 
yot been able to make and handle « bow aud arrow which woukl sent the arrow over 
th lofty position of the king of birds. Under the bird's keen eyed scouting protection 
Dokanawideh’s great iden” evolved itself into specific form. Drafting plan as he 
sat upon the grass, trasting merely to his memory did not prove satisfactory. 

‘Taking an eagle feather, plusing it upon tho ground, “That,” he said, sbull 
% ropresent the roat iden.” Ho placed many articles side hy side to represent the 
“oaser idlens,” tho details of a great plan. ‘Chex articles, he thonght, would help to 
command uttontion to his ideas” and receive consideration from his people. 

Ovor and ovor again did ho roartungo che various light articles which actod in Hon 
of lettors, At lant it was finiybod. His joy was great, He felt inclined to yell with 
olight. Howover, the Great White Hagle, perched on high, as if unticipating the result, 
gave a loud, triumphant seream, ‘Pho first real Amerie nv was startled, and 
while he looked cautiously about him, w gust of wind playfully performed a whirlwind 
dlanco and cireulnted his groat poliey iu ull directions, ‘The primitive reeont, though 
tenn, was Los 

‘A lively little woodpecker alighted on an old tatteroi hollow pive stump, mockingly 
singing his limited song, pecking for food botween the notes. Iu a revengofal momont 
Dekanawidleh grabbed his bow and arrow, and sent n swift arrow, pinning the bird to the 
stump. Leisurely he bronght the bird and arrow down. Dekanawideh standing orect, 
bird in hand, carefully examined his plumage. Looking up to tho lofty position occupied 
by the Great White Eagle, it drew from hin a sigh of lofty admiration. “The Grout 
Idea,” said he, “ will one day occupy a position in the affairs of men as lofty as the 
Groat Eagle holds amoug the feathered kin he incentive awakened and neged 
hhim on as if the “ Ruler of ALL hal prompted! Dekunawidleh to finish the * task.’ 

Once more he sat npon the grass, still examining the little bird's feathers. Sudlenly 
thore was a panse, a new discovery, another idea, Small wh marked the 
feathers. ‘The little white round marks would help to di One by one, 
feathers were plucked and stuck into the grouud. In this manner the whole scheme 
was rehoursod, and seeirely tied the precious feathers together. A new er opeued. 
Dekanawideh rose and slowly wandered back to his people, mingled with t 
then seeretly Inid his plan before the prinefpal men ancl mothers of the watio. 
‘was approved by them, ancl ou its presentation to the people it was adopted wen! 

‘Such is the story handed down for ages, not from father to son, but from mother to 
children, Iam reminded by my people that it has never been told to Europewus, 
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‘Pho “ grout iden” involved the principle of placing tho “ mothers of the nation in 
supreme authority, based on x triangular position ; with points represented by three 
Aolemie shields, known variously us “clans or gentes.” 

‘This romarkuble system has never been rightly understood, and 1 do not wonder at 
it. But you will perceive, ns I go on, that the Mohawk women are intelligible after all, 
‘Tho national intorest was invested iu thom for the good of the whole. ‘They taught 
their own children, aud men supported both mother aud child, All the women were 
divided, by the gens system, into three totems. uch totem had a separate couneil, 
‘Phore was, however, » mutual agreement, all matters receiving the attention of the natio 
in time of pence, in mutual nity : nothing was finally sottled without wnanimity. 

“In the women's totemie council, howover, it was practically an informal affair, 
nominally presided over by an aged sensible woman of the gens. 

‘Tho main subjost and, probably, the only one which these female totemie councils 
reasonably discussed was the selection of the hereditary council, composed of seven hero 
diturily-namod lords or masters. ‘These “lordship” names, probably more correctly 
titles,” doscended by right of inheritance through the women, who have claims upon 
tho purticnlar titles, But the women, although possessing such an extriordinary 
advantago, had neither voice nor presence in the council itself during session, 

‘tho Lords in Council spoke for the women, male Inws for them ; the women 
obeyed them, 

‘No woman could have an interest in more than one title, It was impossible, ‘The 
woman was not supposed to boar children from a father of the same totem as herself. 
Some women had a prior right in choosing w suocessor to office, The original “ lordship 
titles,” boing sevou in nambor, are as follow 

(1) The Turtle gens: S'hadekariwadeh. Although this is the most important 
gens, the vestod power in the individual suggests rather the kingly power 
thaw anything else, After the confederation of the Five Nations two 
names were added, in which Haiwatba's namo, a8 un adopted Mohawk, now 
‘appears third in the list of titled ones or Lords of the Confederacy. It is 
possible that Dekarihoken may have becn the original title and not 
Sthadokariwndeb, 

(2) The Wolt gens: Shoroohowaneh, Doyoubobgwen, Ohrenbrekowah, 

(8.) Tho Boar gens.’ Dohanakarineh, Asdawensorontha, Shoskoharowuneb, 


















































‘The Wolt and Bear Nihodidaroden (gentes) it will be seen possess an equal number 
of titles,—threo ench. ‘This mont. a sub-division of each gens into threo distinet 
factions without any other or further addition of totemic divisions. ‘There is no such 
thing asa sub-gens, It is an understood custom that the sub-division of gentes gave 
to some women, leads of families, the right of ownership to ono of the many titles. By 
this arrangemout it followed that female totemic council relegated the sole control of 
named title exclusively to the said “owners of tho suid title.” ‘The owners of 
Skorenhowaneh, ws an exainple, would hinve no voice in the title of Deyouhehiguen, 

‘The owners within the gous, however, could “borrow” candidates from ‘one 
another, so that virtually the warriors of the Wolf and Bear gentes were iu x position 
to succeed to any one of the three titles. Regeney and borrowing are entirely distinct, 

‘There does not appear to be any limit to tho number of owners. It is guided by 
tho number of females in the family. Age takes first rauk. It has always boon against 
custom to consider candidates from among the young men. An owner, be she mother, 
grandmother, or great-grandmother by her right of inheritauce would naturally choose 
her own blood relation for office in preference to others. It is, however, very clear 
thut the candidate must possess quulifications in w superior degroe to merit the attention 
of the women, 
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‘A grout doa! more might be said on this point of an internal tribal organisation, bat 
ut let _me briefly direct your attention to the council itself. From the opening of a 
couneil meeting begins the ceremonial part of the outward d ‘The Jonls sit in 
council by gentes on plan buying three comers. The prin ow in the couneil 
was occupied by the Turtle—the fomtain of thought, gooduess, aud restricted authority. 
‘The Wolf occupied a position equivalent to that of the opposition purty.” ‘The Boar 
watched the interest of all the people, keeping careful traditional record of what 
transpired in these councils. It was his duty to open and close the eouneil meet 
hecoming manner. He took no part iu the debate. It was his duty to confirm or refer 
matters buck to the council for reconsideration when he thought the interest of the people 
would be better served by doing so. 

‘The lighting of n fire, possibly the mere removal of ashes from the embers of un 
undying “couneil-fire,” set the work of a couneil into motion, About this council-iro, 
lot us draw three lines in w triangular manner ; the frst line, pole to pole ; the other two 

nes pointing to, and mecting at, the west side of the council-fire. ‘The Wolf wat to the 
north-east point of the triangle, also taciug the fire, ‘The Bear sat at the western point 
facing the east. ‘The Turtle Lont sat at tho south-east point of the triaugle facing the 
fire, ‘Lhe presence of ull the yentes formed the quovun. ‘Then the speaker of the Bear 
Lords rose in his place und delivered set nidress, hogiuning by roferriug with thunk- 
fulness to the Maker for opportunities enjoyed by them and their people. ‘The speaker 
would urge the Lonly in Council to exercise wisdom and pationce in all their 
deliberations, 

When he had finished the Turtle Lord would announce the business requiring the 
council's careful consideration, He himself would make kuown his own conclusions, 
wheroon the “opposition party,” ic., the Wolf Lords, would immediately proveod to 
dligouss the mattor in hand in ant undertone among themxclves. When the * opposition 
party” reached an unanimous conclusion, the fact would be announced by their speaker, 
It might be that the view taken by tho Wolf Lords would be totally wt variance with 
tho expressed conclusion of the ‘Turtle Lord, or it might be a mere coucurrouce of views. 
Where there was 1 difference of opinion. between the ‘Turtle und the Wolf, the Boar 
‘would effect a compromise, 

‘After the speaker of the Wolf lid addressed his reply to the council, the Turtle 
Lord would ask the Boar Lonls to give it their earoful attention. ‘The Boars on 
reaching « conclusion would announce the fact through their speaker to tho council, 
whereupon the Turtle Lord would make the flual announeoment, the unanimous decision 
of the council, to the poople of the nation. In this manuer the whole transactions of the 
vounell were carried on in the most dignified, orderly, and cor way. No Lord was 
allowed to address the council openly without first having obtained the sanction of his 
‘of the couucil fire and of the council in geveral. As the Loris were the most 
easily approached class of the community, it is easy to understand the luck of antagonism 
between them and the people. ‘They were called Rodiyaner, the good mastersfand 
lords. 

‘As the sun sots in the west, the deliberations of the council are brought to a close, 
figuratively speaking, by drawing the ashes over the undying embers of the council-fire 
‘on the part of the Bear Lords, 

‘Phere was a minor officer to the lonls outside of the council in the person of a 
mossenger, whose duties were directed by tho lord himself, Messengers were some- 
times promoted to the titular office, but owing to the practice of selecting oller men to 
office, such a form was never mate an absolute ral 

The men who had beon guilty of murder, treason, and ernelty to women or 
children could never become titular lords. For the same offences, with the addition of 
disobedience, u lord could be removed trom office by the council itself, 
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It shonld be mentioned tliat the candidates for office were chosen hy the “owners 
of cortain titles, who, after ngreeiog upon a choice, prosentet! the candidate to the gonoral 
I for weeeptanc 
‘he council hnd a right to refuse oF accept n candidate, Following ou this power, 
maintained hy the couneil itself, they also had the anthority to. make oue of their own 
people serve in tho council without a tithe. 

Wo find, in tho historical anunls of times past, Mohawks holding and wielding 
great influence, who did not possess one of the titular names here mentioned. ‘That ix 
possible in w two-fold degree : firstly, because the possessed authority to make 
1 life ehiof of one who had shown great sorviee to his peoyle; secondly, since the 
loader, distinguished in times of war, maintained his influence over the people at the 
return of pence. 

Ono pooulinr feature of this system of government ix the suspeusion of eonneil 
anthority during war. ‘Phi is probably the eanse why the horaditary system has not 
produced a single noted man from among their numbers, Dekavawideh himself would 
not allow his name to figure amoug the titles. ‘There is nota class of people in Amnerien, 
‘or iudoed in the. world, who are more indifferent to the perpetiaation of their individanl 
memories, and still uphold on hereditary system, us tonaciously as do the Mohawks of the 
Grand River, Indian farmers of tonfay, descendants of famous men aud women, are 
abyolutely careless whether their family tree is more important than thet of the rest of 
the Indians about them, ‘This does not arise from iguorauee of the facts, ht the belief 
and practice of extouding equality to all weems to be at the root of the whole idea. No 
man or woman among them expeots more glory than that which urisey fom a 
consciousness of having done w duty to the best of their individual ability. 

‘Numerous ceremonies, observed at the prosout day, I have not touched ; they wre 
Alistinet from tho subjoct in hand. I eunuot, however, elose without saying w wort in 
roganl to that admirablo work by tho lato scholar, Horatio Hale, on The Zroquois Book 
of Rites, ‘That work is only w part of the material preserved among this people 
bout whom the world has hoard grout deal, though it knows ao little of them, 

‘Tho system of government which I huve attempted in w feeble way to explain was 
also the aystom in vogue at the period when the Crown of England entered most 
sole to an‘alliauco with it ou defeusive lines, when the British Empire was not so 
Junge as it iy wt tho present moment, It is probably just as well to emphasize that the 
‘Mohawks have never violated a pladge, and their fidelity to the Crown is uo loss real 
toalny than in the days long since past by tho suows of tinie. “Pho proud imporial 
Moluwks” are not u dying but « living mee, eagerly waiting the opportiities ta 
employ talent, which has lain dormant for soe gonora ‘May the hour be no 
ongor stayed ! Ihave said so: No Ne Lik Wakiron, J. O. BRANT-SERO, 

































































Spiritualism. : Lang. 

Analropolgy and Separation, By Anion Lang. (Gf Max, W018.) | 195 

In tho Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Volume XXXL, or rather 
in the Appendix, Maw, No. 3, occurs a remark of Mr. Hartlund’s to this etfvc 
“The question raised . . . as to the validity and? import of cortain phenomens, 
+ ‘vulgarly called ‘spiritualistic, is hardly one for the Aathropological Tustitute.” ‘The 
reference is to certain attempts of my own to compare savage beliefs or superstitions 
‘with their analogues, perbaps survivals, in contemporary Enropean and Ataerican 
society. Now the Anthropological Iustitnte may, of course, draw the line where it 
pleases ; but is it the ease that such a comparison as I tried to institute, “is hurdly one 
for” the science of anthropology ? I merely follow tho lea.of Bastian in his Ceber 
psyehischo Boobachtungen bei Naturosthorn (Leipaig, 1890). Bastian, I believe, isa 
recognised authority in anthropology, and he deigned to glanoe, in-tho tract ‘ited, at 
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hypnotic methods and hypnotic phenomena among the backward races, My own 
sketch also dealt, among other things, with many phenomena of automatism among the 
savage and the eivilisol, whose methods and results are curiously sual In both 
the civilised and savage instances, these practicas are usually involved in superstition, 
“spiritualism ” and other fallacies, or apparent fallacies. But even the Anthropological 
Institute, in the latest number of the Journal, devotes attontion to superstitions, 
Tn certain eases, hypnotic and antomatie, the superstit scientific hypotheses 
about facts in human nature. T cannot see, I confess, why real or alleged phenomenn 
of Inman nature and “ their validity aud import” are (alone among the phenomena of 
human nature) outside tho sphere of a science which noglests ninil Avmanum, wnil bi 
given much attention to superstition, the unscientific interpretation of theso phenomenn, 
But, though I cannot imagine any reason why anthropology should neglect wnythi 
tuthropological, T can see many reasons, I admit, for the idea that the topic “ix hurdly 
“ one for the Anthropological Institnte.” Oue reason is that the phenomena “ure 
« vulgarly called spivitualistic.” Yet even this does not prevent the publications of 
the Institute from treating of savage beliofs of n “ spiritualistic” character. So perhaps 
the reason is not so excellent as I supposed. A. LANG. 




































Torres Strait. Rivers, 
On the Functions of the Maternal Uncle in Torres Strait, By W. 1. R. 

Rivers, M.D. ‘Lo bo published in full in the Report of the Cambridge Anthro: 186 

ological Expedition to ‘Torres Strait. 

Tn tho wostorn tribes of Torres Strait doscont is at the presout tino strictly 
paternal, and yot customs exist among these people which show that in somo respects 
tho relationship botween maternal wnclo and nophow ix rogurded ws nearer than that 
botweon father and son, ‘Che system of kinship is of the kind known as  classificatory,” 
tind the customs to be deseribed apply not only to the brothers of the mother in the 
striot sonse, but to all those mules of the olan of tho sume goneration ax tho mothor 
‘whom the latter would eull brother. 

‘A man will conse fighting at once when told to do so by his maternal tmclo, ‘The 
power of tho uncle is wo gront thut a fight botweon the natives of two hostile islands 
(Mabuing and Mon) might be stopped if man ou one side saw his sister’ son among, 
his onomies. ‘This power of stopping a fight is not possessol to the samo oxtent by the 
futhor or mother, and a mau may eontinne to fight even after the father or mother ins 
mn certain indications of the nearness of the bond between them and the son, ‘The 
rnuternal unclo, on the othor hand, stops w fight by @ mere word. ‘Tho brother 
(ini) hus also the power of stopping a fight, but in this caso it is the duty of the man 
who has been stoppod to mako  progent to the brother-in-law. No sich prosout is 
made to the mele, 

“Another indication of the closeness of the relationship between maternal uncle and 
nophew is that tho lattor may take, lose, spoil, or destroy anything belonging to his 
slo (even a now canoe, probably the most valuable possession n man can have) 
without a word of reproach from the Intter. was told that, even if the nephow was 
quite a small boy, he could do what he liked in his uncle's howso—eould break oF spoil 
any of his uncle's property, and the uncle would say nothing. 

‘As a boy grew up ho went about more with his unele than with his father, and I 
was told that ho cared more for his uncle, At the ceremonies connected with the 
initiation of the hoy into manhood it was the maternal uncles who hid especial enro aud 
complete control of tho boy, aud imparted to him the traditions and institutions of the 
tribe. Whon the boy married tho father provided the uecossary presents ; but the 
factual payment was made by the materual uncle, to whom the presents were given by 
the boy's futher. 
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One point of interest in these customs is that they are found ina tribe in whieh 
descent is uow paterual, und must probably be regarded as vestiges of a provious coud 
tion in which descent was materual, and the brothers of the mother were reganted as 
nearer kin than the fathor. 

Another point of more special interest. 











to be found in the similarity between one 
of those customs and the “vasi” institution of Fiji. ‘This institntion which has been 
spoken of us the “keynote of Figian despotism,” may bo rogarded us an extrome 
development of the enstom which in ‘Torres Strait permits a nephew to take anything 
belonging to his materoul uncle, In Fiji this custom bas grown to such an extout that 
the uophew of a king inay be“ vast to all his uncle's subjects, and may with imponity, 
despoil his uncle's subjects of all their most valued possessions. W. H. R. RIVERS, 








Torres Strait. Rivers. 

‘On the Functions of the Son-in-Law and Brother in-Law in Torres Strait, 

By W. H.R, Rivers, MD. To be published ia fell with th procading puper. LOT 

In both the eastern and wostern tribes of Torres Strait, as in so many parts of tho 
world, a man is not allowed to uttor the names of is wile's relations. He does not 
speak’ to his father-in-law, and carries out any necossnry communication through his 
wile, If, for any reason, it shonld become novessary to speak to bis fathor-in-luw, he 
talks in & low voice and mild manor. 

In tho westorn tribe this disubility is associated with certain ducivs and privileges. 
‘Phe brother-in-law has the power of stopping a fight, but apparently uot to so marked 
‘an oxtont us in the case of the maternal uacle, 

When w mon dies, the duty of looking after tho body and the mouruers falls largely 
‘on tho brother-in-lew (ini). If th man hns diet away from home it is the duty of the 
“imi” to aunonuce the douth to the widow and brothers of the deceased, and the imi” 
gives the signal for the erying—* keoning "—to commence. Ho propares the body aud 
carries it to the grave, He stops the crying, gives food to the mourners, wud filis tho 
pipe of the brother of the dead man, If no brothor-inslaw is prosont these duties 
devolve ou the father in-law (ira), or, if uo “irw” ix prosont, on the sister-in-law 
(ngaubat). Owing, howover, to the large unmber of Lrothersin law provided by tho 
clussificatory systom of kinship, this rarely hnppens. 

‘The brother-iu-luw hus ulso definite duties in connoetion with fishing, und has a 
dofinite pluco iu the fore part of the canoe. It is his duty to hoist the sail, to heave the 
anchor, to bale out water, to light the fire aud propare food, and to spear the dugong or 
turtle. He has, in fact, to do all the hard work, whilo the owner or eaptuin of the boat 
his little to do beyond giving orders. In special kinds of fishing, as in that in which 
the sucking fish is used—of which Dr. Haddon has given an account—certain of the 
‘operations are carried out by the brother-in-lw. 

At a dance ® man does uot wear bis own mask (Ara) but that of his brother 
law. 

Tt seems probable that these customs may be regarded as vestiges of a condition 
which does not uow exist in Torres Strait, but is found in many paris of the world, 
viz, condition in which » man lives with an sorves the family of his wife, 

"These customs, and those commocted with the materunl unele, ngreo in pointing 
to the existence, at some time, in Torres Strait of a stage iu the development of 
the family in which the busband was a relatively unimportant appendage, and the 
head of the family was the brother of the wife; a stage of dovelopment which is 
still to be found in some parts of the world, as among the Sori Indiaus, recently 
investigated by MeGeo. W. H. R, RIVERS. 
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Greece; Prehistoric. Evans. 

“The Oldest Civilisation of Greece: Mr. Hall and SH?” By Arthur 
J. Evans, LL.D, FBS. (Gf. Max, 1901. 180.) 188 
In an article on Mycenean Cyprus as illustrated by the British Museum Finds, 
published in Inst year’s Journal of the Institute, T ventured to hope that T had stripped 
the last rags off the theory that brought down Myconan civilisation in Cyprus to the 
eighth or even the seventh contury nc. ‘The system by whieh the Bronze Age pins 
of Cypras are compared with those on the Frangois vase, by which typical Cypro- 
‘Myeenean cylinders of, say, the fourteenth contury n.c. are described as * Phoenician” 
Imports of eight eonturies later date, and Vupheio vases and Iulysos cups male to 
survive to the “Ago of the ‘Tyrants,” might. hardly seem to roquire refutation, Tn 
onler to satisty the views put forward in the British Museum publication referred to, 
“it would be necessary,” as T pointed out, “to suppose that the Bronze Age of Cyprus 
“0 fur from reaching’ its term somewhat earlier than that of Greece or Italy, came 
« down five conturies Inter to the borders of the poriod of fully-teveloped elassicul art, 
while the long centuries of the iron-using, geometrical period are cither left out of 
or a Myocnwan Bronzo Age is interposed between them and olassical 


























Whatever might have been thought a few years #inco as to the possible isolated 
survivals of pure Myconwan culture, the mass of ovillence now before us precluies such 
‘an hypothesis. ‘The continuous course of i n Cyprus and its characteristic 
carly Tron-Age products have now been illustrated in detail by Mr. Myres in his eatn~ 
logue of the Cyprus Museum. Nor was it ever a question of the survival of some 
‘changed form of civilisation in the island to which perhaps the name of “Sub-Myce- 
nioani” might still with more or less appropriateness he applied. It will be seen, from 
‘a reforenco to the British Muxcum publication above cited, that its authors claimed (on 
tho strength of Egyptian evidence of which Professor Petrie had already made minco- 
meat) to bring down the ceramic aud other products of the best days of Mycenw to 
tho borders of the period of fully-devoloped classical art. ‘The ol tag about the 
oxceptionally conservative charactor of Cypriote culture is constantly appealed to, 
Conservative, indeed, to ronder possible the continued manufacture of artistic products 
for 800 years in n practically unchanged form ! 

Bub it seoms that it was n vain conceit on my part to suppose that my detailed 
‘exposure of this impossible system hid reached those for whom it was most intended, 
Mr. H.R. Hall in his recently published work on the Oldest Civilisation in Greece 
necepts the heresies regarding the Mycenwan chronology in Cyprus en bloo, and, though 
this might havo been thonght to be his special busiuess, suppresses even a mention of 
Professor Petrio's succossful domolition of tho alleged Egyptian evidence. Nay, more, 
the detailed criticism of the Jourual has not yet penetrated the pages of MAN, and a 
notice of Mr. Hall's book in the last number signed “ I” not only endorses his pronounce: 
ment, but goes beyond it to express astonishment that archeologists should exist “ who 
« shut their oyes to the fact that Mycenean remains in Cyprus last down to the eighth 
 gontury (or possibly even Inter).” 

‘We must, howover, be thankful for small meceies, and it is satisfactory to find that 
the system by which the contral chronological point of the Mycenwan civilisation ix 
referred to the fifteenth or fourteenth century u.c., which elsewhere has been accepted 
for years, should at last find an advocate in one at least of the Departments of 
‘our National Antiquities. ‘Live fact might still bave been mentioned, however, that 
the evidence for the erly dating of Mycenwan culture, based on the correspondence 
between its products and the offerings of the Keft chieftains to Thothmes III, 
had beeu pointed ont by Steindorff some ten years since. Mr. Hull, indeed, apart 
from his impossible conelusions regarding Cyprus, brings down the general date of 
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‘Mycenwan culture far too low, and adduces on behalf of this view the fine Biigel- 
kkanvo said to have beon found in the coffin of a grandson of Pitiotehem I,, who died 
some time in the tenth century. As theso relies are in-Mr. Hall's department of the 
British Museum we might at least have expected more cautious verdict ; for they 
huave been shown by Professor Petrie to form part of a bogus find of the class which 
those who have to do with Arab and other dealers are very familiar. ‘The objects, said 
to have been found together, appenr, in fact, to range in dato from about 2600 to 
300 n.c, Such at Jeast is the result of Professor Petrie’s published analysis, and it is 
Aiffonlt to understand by whut pontifical authority Mr. Hall ean claim (as he does in his 
ook) to exercise the right of completely ignoring sucb criticism. 

Te may also be pointed ont that Mr. Hall's references to the early civilisation of 
Crote and its eonnexions with Egypt are generally misleading. T had myself suggested 
relationship between certain rude pletorial figures on a class of oarly cylinders and a 
prism seal found in Egypt and certain types on an early class of Cretan senl-stoues, also 
‘accompanied by the prism form. ‘The typos for the most: part: are not ordinary hiero- 
glyphics, and include ibexes or gonts with two hends and a single body, a hnre-headed 
man, aud possibly one with horns, and the comparisons are tabulated for what they are 
worth, Mr. Hall thinks the horus of the mau are the rudely-drawn feathers of the 
‘Bgyptian hieroglyph for archer, which may or may not be the ease, but is conclusion 
that the supposed connexion with Grete” therefore disappears is singularly illogien!. 
Half the creations of barbaric art result from misnnlerstood copying. ‘The other signs 
on the Karnuk prism he describes as “ merely ortinary Hgyptinn hieroglyphs.” It: doos 
riot require n vory profound knowlodge of Egyptian hieroglyphios to know that this is a 
strange perversion of fact. 

So far ns direct connoxiou between Crote and ‘'welfth Dynasty Rgypt is concerned 
the ovidenoe is as conclusive as it ean possibly he. I havo myself put together a table 
of Twolfth Dynasty scarab designs and their contemporary copies on Cretan seal-stonos 
which has beon genorally aocepteil ax carrying conviction, ‘Che argnment so freely used, 
that scarabs thomselves prove nothing as they may he lator importations, is here boside 
the mark, for mon do not imitato tho past but the contemporary art of their neighbours. 
‘The spiral systom,—anknown to the .earlier, neolithic population of tho islund,—now 
appears in a fally developed form tukon over, like tho stone vases with which it is asso- 
cinted, from ‘Twolfth Dynasty originals, ‘Tho beautiful pre-Myconau painted pottery of 
Creto finds its way at tho same time to Bgypt. ‘The evidence of direct relations betweon 
Crote and the Nilo Valloy at this timo is overwhelming. But in the tecth of it all, 
and notwithstanding the fact thut neither the sonls, nor the spirals, nor the vases are 
found in Cyprus, Mr, Hull still xecks to find tho only intereotiso betweon Crete and 
Egypt “dy iand or sea along the Asiatic coast wift Cyprus.” With rogard to the local 
topography of Crete, Mr. Hall might improvo his knowledge with advantage. In that 
ate ho would cortainly conse to writo of “Praistos” and the “ Dictwan Cave on 
‘Mount Ida,” 

Nor wax it really nocossury that Mr, Hall—with fess than a thousandth part of 
the evidence hefore his oyes—shonld east doubts as to the statement made in my 
Inst report. on the Knossos excavations, that the Cretan linear seript reads from left 
to right. Inn only repeat that th statement is absolutely exact, Elsewhere I had 
eon at special paivs to point out that the conventionslised, pictographie, or fully 
dovelopod “ hieroglyphic” seript of Crete is the product of the Mycenwan age, 
lasts, indeed, to quite Inte Myconean times. Mr. Hall now makes this a sugices- 
tion of his own as if he were setting my conelusions right. ‘Throughout the book, 
inieed, we arc continually confronted by what appear to be judicial corrections of 































































1 Die Helations of Eyypt and Marly Burope, Trans, RSL, XIX. p. 784 (~ p. 1 of the paper). 
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authors’ statements by Mr. Hall, bnt which are in reality the conclusions of the 
writer that he is referring to, A reference is given, for instance, to a hook of mi 
where mention is made of the non-Hellenie inseription fornd at Prezos, in such a way 
sto len the reader to suppore that I have alvoeated the Semitic origin of the Bteo- 
erotans. But,” contivnes Mr. Hall, in his heaviest. judicial style, **wo may be justified 
in thinking it more probable that the Eteoretans belonged to the same xtock as the other 
 Pelasgian tribes in their neighbourhood than that they were Semites.” ‘This was really 
ty own conelusion on the pages referred to by Mr. Hall, So, again, after entering a 
Indlioial caveat: against: the view put forward in my monograph on Mycenwan tree and 
pillar cult, thnt Myeoneean worship was prelominintly aniconic,—n view which elsewhere, 
Voth on the Continent and in this country, has recoived general adhesion,—Mr, Hall ads 
8 further corrective paragraph of his own to show that this ent need not be Semiti 
“The similar enlts of Canaan," he writes, “wore probably taken over by the Semitox 
“from the pre-Semitic inhabitants, who probably belongesl to the same stock as the pro- 
Aryan Grecks.”” ‘This is simply repeating (in a crude and incorrect forma it ix truc) what 
hhad boon specially insisted on in the work that Mr. Tall ix apparently controvert 

‘Mr. Hall's book contains much good material; Inboriously put’ together, combined 
with many fresh and welcome suggestions, especially us regards the burburie invaders of 
Pzypt-and the original Philistine stock, A gooll deal of it shows @ quality of real research 
which cannot he too highly commended. But it is marred by the continu effort to 
in judgment on matters that are really beyond the authors competence. Dogmatic 
pronouncements, inoreover, as ia the ense of the alleged reference to the Loninns on 
tho Toll-ol-Amarnn tablets, of the eylinders from curly Cypriote tombs, and of the olay 
figures from Nippur, often stand in tho place of wrgumonts. Professor Sayeo is 
corrected like» schoolboy on point upon which he hns still some very conclusive 
arguments to bring to bear, Professor Hilpreebt’s perronnl evidence as to the cireum 
stanoos of his discovery of the clay figures ix benshed aside ax * quite impossible.” 
Of the treatmont accorded to Professor Potrio samples hive already been given. It 
oust bo added that some of the most irritating foatnros of Mr. Hall's book are die to nn 
Inherent want of lucidity and an imperfect mastery of English composition, which makes 
it almost impossible fo know whether at a given point he is expressing his own opinion 
or whether ho is quoting that of another writer. ARTHUR J. EVAN 


































































Greece: Prehistoric. Myres. 
Note on Myceneun Chronology. By Sob tn Myren (Gf. Max, 1901. 190.) 49q 

‘A phrase in tho rocont reviow of My. Hall Earliest Civitisution of Greece 
(MAx, 1901. 180) seoms to indicate that the writer is not ware of the xtnte of the 
caso. We do uot understand,” he snys, “how archwologists can shut their eyes to the 
& faet that Myconwan remains in Cyprus lust down to the eighth century sue (possibly 
« oven later).”” fair statement of the ease, At present. the fot” 
reok and Roman Antiquity Department of the 
British Musoum have stated this opinion in an official publication, No serious student, 
howover, outside the Musoum, hax veen his way to accept their view either hofore or 
singe; an the Moun, thong repented challenge to push it evienco tll Keeps 
silence on the essential points of fact.” 

On the fret annotcomout of tho Musenn's inferenees from itx exonvations at 
Episkopi (quoted in Academy, January 11, 1896) I pointed ont (i. February 1, 1896) 
that the announcement was both self-contradictory iu form and ineouclusive in substance, 
and that before the new view could be accepted it must be supported by a proper 
statement of the evidence. To this note no reply has ever appeared. 

Not long after, Professor Flinders Petrie went into this whole question of dato in 
Atal (rane Roy. Sos ity XIX. (188), a 4.) aud corrected the misapprehension 
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into which the officials of the Department of Greck and Roman Antiquities appeared to 
have fallen as to the date of the Egyptian scarab on which half of their ease rested. 
Again no reply. In the official publication, Exeavations in Cyprus, which appeared 
shortly attorwars, Professor Potrio’s article is iguored altogether, and the pronouncement 
of an anonymous expert is nccopted as final 

Still moro recently Mr. Arthur Evans, in reviewing once more the Cypriote 
evidence ou which the Musciim bases its view (Journ, Anthr. Inst, XXX. (1900), 
p- 199 ff.) ns pointed out that the “ Phoenician eylinder ” on which the other half of the 
‘Musowm’s caso rests ix neither figured at all in the official publication, nor even doseribed 
in the toxt in such a way as to be identifinble, Still no auswer ; and no publication, ax 
ek, of the eylinder in quostion. 

Under these cireumstancon it canuot be said that irchwologists outside the British 
Musonm have shut their eyes" to anything. On the contrary, they have their eyes 
very wide open indeed in the direction of the British Museum, and whenever cither 
the writer of the phrase T havo quoted or the officials in charge of tho Cypriote 
finds shall produce some “facts” for them to see, they will probably suceod in socing 
them, J. L. MYRE! 


REVIEWS. 
Folklore, Sébillot. 
Le Fotktore des Pécheurs. By Paul Sébillot. Paris: Maisonneuve, 1901. 
12mo. Pp. xii, 389. Price 5 francs. 140 

The forty-third volume of Les Littératures Populaires which we owe to that 
indefatigable folklorist, M. Sébillot, is singularly intoresting volume. ‘There are 
probably few modes of life more ealealated to promote the snrvival of traditional eustoms 
than that of the fishersfolk, In England, and still more in other parts of Europe, they 
livo their own lives and are untouched by civilisation. ‘They still form, as it wore, an 
oxclusive enste, to which we find an analogue among some of tho whale-fishing peoples 
of Behring Seu. 

‘Tho chaptors of M, Sébillot’s book deal with the life of the sherman from his 
birth to his death, with his houso, his patron saints, and his roligions customs, ‘The 
second book is ovoted to the honts, omens, and the various obsorvances believed to he 
niocossary for success ; ehapters are devoted to the freshwater fishermen and to the 
fishormon of Newfoundland and Teoland, ‘I'he third book gives a sketch of the logends 
of the fishermen of all nations, 

It is a little unfortnnate for those who want to tse the hook as well as be amused 
by it that there is no index provided. Surely this concession to the serious student 
‘would have done no one any harm. N. W. T. 


Egypt. Miebuhr. 
The Telivel-Amarna Period. By Carl Niebuhr, No. 11. of “The Ancient 
East” Series. Price 1s. 41 
‘The second volume of the series, dealing as it: does with puroly historical questions, 
calls for no extended notice here. On the whole the epoch of the history of Egypt and 
Western Asia, known ax the “Tell-cl-Amarna” period (c. 1450-1400 n.c. ; the date 
1870 givon by Mr. Nicbubr for the death of Amenhetep IV. (Akhenaten) is too Inte) ix 
capably sketched by the anthor, who, however, of course labours under the difficulty 
always present when small books of this kind are concerned—the difficulty of clearly 
indieatiug when the evidence on which ho bases his conclusions is absolutely certain and 
‘unquestioned, and when it is not. A wrong impression is given hy @ mistake which 
occurs throughout the book : if the is not used it should be replaced by Kh, never by 
simple HZ. The names “ Haul,” “ Vanbamu,” &c., which oounr in this book are wrongly 
spelt ; if £4 was not available they should have beoo spelt Khaoi, Vankhamu. — H, H 
Printed by Baw axp SrovtiswoonE, His Majesty's Printers, Hast Handing suvet, E.G, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Malay Peninsula. With Plate M. Skeat. 
Notes on the Ethnography of the Matay Peninsula, Abstract of part of the 
Roport on Ma. W. W. Skeats Expeition prevented. to the British Assocsion 142 
‘at Glasgow, September 17, 1901. 
‘The Report contained also a statoment of the zoologien! botaniesh, and goologieal 
results of the expedition, and will be printed iu full iu Proc, Brit, Assoc,, 1901, 

‘The Malay Peninsula, lying midway between the two most densely-popnlated 
countries in the world (Lucl is, strangely enongh, very sparsely populated. 
‘The climate is tropical (Siugapore being only about one anda half degrees from the 
equator), the atmosphere heavily charged with moisture, the interior of the country 
(except where colonized) is mountainous und covered with dense jungle, the trees 
reuching w height of nearly 200 feet iu many places. ‘The total volume of trade in 1900 
‘was abont £51,000,000 ; with Great Britain alone about £3,000,000. ‘Lhe most im= 
portant industry ix that of tiv-miviug, the Malay region producing twocthinds of the 
world’s tin supply. ‘The untives are Mahommedan Malays, now often swamp by 
Chinese and other alions in the western towns, whilst in the jungle are to be fouud 
swattored tribes of at least two aboriginal races, which are entirely distinct from the 
Malay or any other of the immigrating elements, 

In addition to tho British colonial settlements of Singupore, Malweex, and Pouang, 
there ix a British Protectorate over the federated states of Perwk, Selangor, Newt 
Sembilan, and Pahang, At the southern end of the peninsula lies the independent 
state of Johore. ‘The remainder of the poniusula, which is under Siamese influence, 
includes the area traversed by our expedition; it consists of the states of Patani 
(wow divided into seven districts), Kelantan, aud ‘Tronggan, with one or two small 
distriets north of Pataui—e.g., Singorn and Patalung. 

After a short stay nt Bangkok, during which the chief places of interest were 
visited, including the magnificent royal palace, the expedition proceeded by sea to 
Singora and there started work by exploring the shores of the Inland Sea, ‘The next 
pla was Patani, which lies on a river of that name, up which we proceeded in 
the curious river-boats there used for upstream trattic to x place called Bixerut, whence 
we worked our way through the southern states und finally proceeded by way of Singa- 
pore to Penang and Kedah. ‘The chiet town of Kedah, which is called Alor Star, lies 
‘ short way up the Kedah river. Starting from this town T proceoded for several duys? 
joneney inland till the far interior of the stato was reached, eroswiug on the way u vast 
plain planted with rice, many miles in extent, and passing between the two finest 
mountains of Kedah, viz, Kedub Peak (called Guuong Jerei by the Malays) and Bukit 
Perak, which means the Silver Hill, Some of the scenery in the interior of Kedah 
‘was very fine ; it was for the most: part hilly, and travelling was effected by elephant, 
frequently over the roughest jungle-tracks. 

‘Phere are on the east coast two sharply-eontrasted racial types, but ax the con- 
clusions of Messrs. Duckworth and Laidlaw (the latter of whom took the measurements 
and the former is largely helping to work them out) are not yet fully published 
(ct. Proc. Brit, Assoc., 1900, Bradford, p. 909) it is impossible to go into this question 
how, and all that I will say is that the difference hetween the two is to be seen, not ouly 
in their features but in their build and stature, which in the taller race approaches that o 
the Maori ; the shorter race is undoubtedly Mulay, the taller most probably Indouesia 

‘The Patani Malays have in many easex some infusion of Sianese blood, of which 
there may also be some slight truces among the coust-dwellers of the sister state of 
Kelantan, but from this clement ‘Trengganu uppears to be practically free. Our own 
men were for the most part Malays from the west coust state of Selangor, but included 
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also a couple of Patani Malays, a Malay from Sumatra, a couple of Trengganu Malays, 
and a Malay from Kedah 
‘Pho eonteal building of a Malay village is naturally the mosqne, in proximity to 
which the dead ivere usually buried. ‘The gravestones for men and women are of 
different shapes, and are easily distinguishable, 
‘The ordinary house of a respectable Malay is raised upon posts (like the pile- 
Awollings of Switzerland), is thatched with the leaf of a low-growing palm called 
“Nipah” (Nipa fructidans) and 
possesses beautifully decorative 
sereous in place of ontside walls. 
which aro made by weaving into 
the reqnired pattern long coloured 
slips of bamboo, ‘The patterns aro 
usually geomotrical, but the border 

















of one of these screens at Kota 
Bharn in Kelantan represented a 
snake chasing a fish. Tho pnt- 


terns of tho mats made up-country 
wore also froquontly of most heat 
tifal workmanship. Other objeots 
which were frequently well deco- 
rated wero tho indispensable Malny 
cocount scraper, which was some- 
times carve! #6 as to represent some such animal as  rhinocerot, hear, oF tiger, and 
sometimes o man prostrating himgelf in prayer. 

"The helves of axes or hntahata worafreqently oarred to ropreseut a human fase 5 
in gome casos even tho teeth boing visible. ‘This face was snid to reprosent that of a 
domon (or “ Bhota”) and recalls some Polynosian typos of ornament. 

Moulds for small cakes (or porhaps, I shoul rathor way, fancy biscuits) were also 
frequently of most beautiful workmanship, the objects roprosented being elephants, 
buffaloes, Dullocks, horses, rams, fish, tortoises, and weapons such as daggors, axes, 
and guns. 

‘The potte 
and the pattorns stamped or p 
with » pointed stick boforo fir 

Oue of the most important industries on tho east const was that of fishing. Fish 
wore canght not unfrequently by hand alone, ns well as by lines (occasionally with 
most ingenious self-acting roils), traps, fish-fences, nets, &e. ‘Thero is much that 
interesting about the Malay casting-uet, the ingenious method of making the chains 
for which was explained by Mr. Rosonbain at Inst yent's British Association (Proc. 
Brit, Assoc., 1900, Bruford, p. 906 ; ef. Journ. Anthr, Inst., XXXI.). ‘The twine used 
for making these nots is stretched upon an ingenious kind of rack which keops it taut 
while it is being sized and brushed down with a brush made from the fruit of the Nipah 
palm, 

Mr. Roseubain at the same time explained several interesting points abont other 
forms of Malay metalwork, including the methods employed by the Malay irovsmith 
in manufacturing the damasked kris or dagger blades so much admired by the Malays, as 
woll as the methods of the coppersmith, whose moulds are made'by building up several 
layers of fino clay and sand, &¢. both inside and outside a thin core of wax, the latter 
of which is an exact full size model of the required vessel. A small vent-hole being 
left in the bottom of the mould, it is then deposited on two sticks over a basin of water, 
‘and some hot embers being placed inside it the wax core of the mould soon melts aud 
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of Kedah was very finely exeented, the pots boing thrown on a wheal 
nted, or oven (in tho hottor class of work) drawn by band 
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runs ont into the water, leaving a hollow into which the molten metal is poured. ‘The 
apparatus used by the goldsmith appears to more nearly approach Indian methods 
than those of his fellow-craftsmen who work np the metals of lesser value. 

‘The main point of interest about the cloth.making methods observed on the east 
coast was that neither in the form of method of using the eotton-gin (Plato M. 1) (for 
separating the seeds from the raw eotton), the soutching-bow the rolling-board and pin, 
nor the spinuing-whedl itself (M. 4), does any notable departure from Indian methods 
take place. When onee this point is reached, however, considerable differences manifest 
themselves, as, for instance, in the shuttles and in the Malay method of warp-laying, 
aceonling to which the spools of variously-coloured thread aro carried in @ horizontal 
frame or rack (M. 2), which is suspended from the rafters nt abont five foot from 
the ground. ‘The thread of ench separate spool is drawn down as require, anil wound 
in and ont ronnd a series of long wooden pogs fixed into a wooden board (M. 3). In 
fan old book about Madras and Mysore, by E. Hoole (London, 1844), there are several 
00d illustrations of wonvingy apparatus, including one of the frame with pegs, though, 
unfortunately, the author i unable to explain the precise method of using it.” 

‘The only other special point to which I would now call attontion is the method of 
preparing the warp-threads by stretching them on a frame (M, 6), and tying thom round 
‘Mt intervals to form the pattern, the parts thus tied boing, of course, protested from the 
dye into which the warp-threads aro then dippod. This method differs, if I remember 
rightly, from tho method observed by Dr. Haddon in: Borneo, in the fact that it is the 
warp-threuds that aro tied; in principle it is, however, of course the same. ‘Tho loom 
(M. 6) is horizontal one, and is almost invariably placed under sheltor just outside the 
honse, where the women, who are tho ouly weavers, may frequently be seen at work. 

Another widesproad industry was the manufacture of jaggery or coconnt-sugar. 
‘The snp is drawn off by entting off the tip of the flosby axis of the blossom-thoot of 
tho pulm, when the sap distts into a batrboo vessel (internode) arranged to interoopt it 
It is then taken home and boiled continuously 

n ® large copper until it is sufficiently 
thickened, when it is poured off into small, 
shallow, circular moulds arranged on a boar, 
forming when solid small round cake of a 
toffee-like substance, which is largely used by 
the Malays for cooking purposes. 

‘Another and still more important in 
dustry was, of course, rico growing, the rice 
doing (in Kedah) cut with reaping-kuives or 
tickles of peculiar shape, and threshed by 
striking the hends of each sheaf of rice 
against the rungs of a small Indder placed 
against the side of a tub, after which it 
was drawn off the field on sledges drawn by 
bullooks. 

We saw in Patani some notable and 
striking Malay ceremovies, among them 
doing a royal wedding between the sister 
of the Raja Muda of Patani and the young 
Raja Muda of Kelantan, 

‘An equally interesting ceremony was one which Mr. D. 1’. Gwynne-Vaughan and 
I witnessed at the mouth of the Patani river, at which the candidates for circumcision 
wore paraded with great pomp and ceremony. ‘Their heads being shaven, they were 
‘mounted on the shoulders of men who were for the occasion nicknamed elephants, aud 
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who carried thom to the threshold of the honse in which the ceremony was to take place, 
whence, however, they were thriee driven back before they were allawed to enter the 
hhouse until the demons wore believed to have been thoroughly expelled from them by 
1m old magician who stood at the top of the steps and to the accompaniment of many 
incantations loosed a slip-knot in front of each of the candidates’ forehends. During 
the procession a curions collection of rice-cakes, orange, white aud purple, which was 
called “the soul rive,” was carried in front of the candidates, a number of women 
accompanying the procession aud carrying loug xpirally-lecorated tapers whieh were 
said to be regarded ns make-believe ” kerisses (the 


sun's emblem). 
Civilisation is making grent strides in th 











estates, but it lins not yet entirely swept 
away the lingering traces of the old barbaric law which imprisoned human beings in 
ages and under conditions that wonld have been unfit for beusts, and tortured and 
‘mutilated them until denth mereifully brought them @ release. Still it is an undoubted 
fact that mutters are improving, and we may he permitted to hope that scoues of this 
sort will before long, as in Burope, rotain an antiquarian interest only, ang that. the lust 
guol-eage in Malaya may be nbolishod, no less thin the custom of mutilating thioves hy 
opping off thotr hands and feot. 

‘To conclude with w lighter theme, some of our most exciting and diverting experi= 
‘euvos wore gained in attonding the performances of the loca! mealieine men or magicians, 
spiritun tof the Fish-'Trap dance, &e, &e. A performance 
at Biserat by a local Malay conjuror, named Golok or (inore familiarly) Awan the 
Big, was oue of the most amusing thiugs I have seen, the conjaror being a well-known 
focal character and a born clown, who first made ouracquaintance by bringing in zoological 
specimens to our quarters. Aang the Big commenced by performing a most impres- 
xive sort of juju, which enabled him (as he explainal) to carry n wooden rice-mortar 
weighing from 80 to 60 pounds about in his teeth for a considerable time, and then 
‘east it from him with w jerk of the head He then entered n vharmed enclosure, which 
was markol off from the spectators by n black aud white cord, ant there lying down 
tapon bis back, supported the mortar upon bis belly whilst four men vigorously 
pounded tho rico inside it, the ponnding (Which he probably hanlly felt) produ 
the most extrnontiuary eoutortions in Awang’s visage. ‘There was no great intriuaie 
ifficulzy in this performance, but it was, nevertheless, as w burlesque of con; 
irresistibly comio owing to Awang the Big’s grand air, which was greatly enhanced by 
his solemn assertion that even royalty in the shape of the local rajas could only entreat, 
‘but coud not command, his services 

Tt is not necessary to argue, ov account of their occasional Inpsex into savagery, 
that the Malays are nn essentially barbarous people. ‘That is very far from being the 
case, and, indeed, the unanimous verdict is in the opposite sense to such a conclusion, 
‘Tho Malays aro essentially a soft-mannered people, and that none the less for the fact 
that, ike many other soft-mannered people, they are capable of doing desperate acts. 
‘The better class of them, ie, the forest-dwellers as distinct from the town-dwellers, are 
vot only often first-rate woodsien but naturally gentlemen, and most companionable, fond 
of their homo and fumily, Joyal to a funlt towards their natural ebiefs, honest as any of 
‘our own peasantry, keenly alive to a sense of their own honour. Desirable, as it 
undoubtedly is, that the coup de grace should be given to such ebullitions of savagedom, 
as some that I have alroudy referred to and others to which I might refer, I do not 
believe it would necessarily improve the race to foroe it neck and erop into the straight 
juckot of our own civilisation. Much might, indeed, be gained, but more would iofallibly 
be lost thereby throngh the withdrawal of the opportunity for ebaraeter-training, which 
is the most precious possession of a freo race. W. W. SKEAT. 
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Australia. Spencer. 
The Austrian Ethnologioal Expedition + part of « Letter received from AQ 
Professor Baldwin Spencer. Cownnmicated by J. Bulge-Partington, 

Writing from Barrow Greek, under date June 17, 1901, Professor Bald 
ives the following account of is work 

“Ou the whole we aro having a very good time thongh travelling is rather rough 

und horribly monotonous in this part of the globe, which is about the last place ereated, 
and there were uo picturesque features left. We have been riding for a week or two 
through a kind of bront road cut through the mulga senh go ns to make w eleuring for 
the telegraph line, From the Alice to here is just about 200 miles and during the 
whole time wo spent on the road we only saw two solitary blacks. ‘The whole country 
has beon stricken with a great drought, which has affected the natives us well as the 
plants and beasts, However, here we lye a good namber of Kaitish natives gathered 
together and are doing some work amongst them. At Alice Springs we got hold of 
Ih Muscum shall certainly be remembered whou wo 
get back, but much will depend upon how many of our things got lost on the roxd, 
‘The loot which we have got during the past fow days, and which, is now lying in a 
heap close to where T um writing, would make your mouth water—Churings spears, 
big and little beunstree pitehis, shickls, snered hair girdles, knives, &e, Further north 
we ought to get much better things. ‘Two lnundred milex abend the natives are already 
waiting for us with plenty of stone knives and hatchets. ‘The difficult things to get are 
tho sucred implements. ‘The only way to socure these ix to go and rammage abont in 
their enmps where they keep them coucouted in the bushes out of which they build their 
miamins. 
“Aw far ax the Alice wo carried a civematograph with us and spent some time 
there recoriling suered coremouies, but Tam afraid that they are not a great success as 
it is not easy to fix the iustrmment 40 ax to include the whole performance. However, 
they will be better than nothing. We also bad a phovograph aud got twenty-four 
‘good cylinders with records of eorrobhoree xongs, n songs, and x0 on. ‘Those are 
decidedly good. We shall not get meh tht ix new ‘way of implements until 
we get north, but I have hopex of seentring interesting things there. Near to ‘Tennant’s 
Creok ix the gront place for making stone knives and hatehets, and I hope to xocure 
several good series of these in different stages of development... . 

“When we have finished here we go uorth for 200 miles und intend to spend two 
months among the Warramunga tribe. ‘Then we make north again for another 200 
miles, and then probably work out orth-onst towards the Gulf of Carpentaria, on to the 
‘Mucarthur River, We intended making ont west on to the Daly River, but we shall not 
have time to do this before the summer rains come on and with them heavy floods, 
which if we happen to be caught in them will provent our moving ubout for two or 
three months. 6. 

‘This letter goes south by u stray wanderer who has just come ia bere. Goodn 
knows when you will get it, Our next post office lies 700 mites ahead of us. ‘There 
fare no such things as papers here and we know nothing of the world... 2.” 
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Anthropometry. Risley. 
On a Improved Method of Measuring the Vertical Proportions of the Head. 1A Al 
By H. H. Risley, O.8.L, Director of Ethnography for India, 

It is, I believe, the experience of most observers that the measurement of the 
vertical dimensions of the head, commonly called: “ projections,” on the living subject 
presents some material difficulties. Afver several experiments I believe that I have 
discovered a simple method of overvoming these difficulties, which I venture to deseribe, 
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in the hope that it may be of use to anthropologists, It has been tried in India on a 
largo sealo with marked succoss. 

‘The measurements are taken with the graduated T-square (Equerre eéphalomé- 
trique) and the smaller steel sliding-stale or the wooden triangular slide. Their 
aceuruey depends upon the subject's head being exactly upright, aud being kept in that 
position while the measurements are going on. ‘There appear to be two recognised 
methods for placing the subject's head in an upright position. ‘The first, devised by 
Dr, Barelay in 1803, consists in making the subject hold with his teeth n flat plato of 
motal mechanically levelled. ‘Topinard diseussos this plan, and condemns it as too 
complicated. For use in India aud wherever notions of ceremonial purity prevail it is 
open to the serious objection that unless all the subjects operated on at the samo time 
Delong to the sume easte aud sub-casto the plate of metal woul! have to be continually 
washed in deferenco to caste prejudices. Tt also appears to mo that if m man has 
got plate of metal between his teeth the height from the top of lis heal to the 
ottom of his chin cannot be correctly measured, and will in practi 
ably. ‘The second method, which Topinard prefers, “consists in directing the subject 
fo look steadily at the horizon, and in correcting the position of his head if by 

accident or through nervousness he does not look straight before him in the natural 
manner.” Iu this manner,” Topinard adds, the head will be adjustod in necord: 
tance with the plane of vision, and will necessarily assume n correct position for the 
purpose of measurement.” 

We must, I think, take it ou Topinard’s authority that the head ean bo correctly 
placed by following these instructions Wo are met, however, by the further difficulty 
that aftor the correct position has beon ascertuinod the subject cannot keop his head 
absolutely still, and that every movement, however slight, materially affects the measure- 
‘monts, Having got the correct position, we want to fix it, in order that there may be 
uo movement while tho measurements aro going on, and in order that the position may, 
if necessary, be reproduced for the purpose of repeating and testing meastremonts 
already taken. For this purpose I had small clamp, with a horizontal bar attuched 
to it, made by the Mathematical Instrument Department, Caleutta, ‘The clamp runs on 
the height-measure which is in the box, and is used in the following manner, 
‘Adjust. the subject’s head 

ly by the plane of vision 
as explained nbove. ‘Then 
place the hoight-inensure with 
its plummet attached on ci 
side of the subject, aud soo by 
observing the plummet that the 
mensuro is upright. Run the 
clamp up until the horizontal 
bor attached to it touches the 
central eartilngo of the subjects 
nose, and renders it impossible 
for him to depress hhis head. 
‘Then screw the clamp tight, 
‘Phe bar will rest exactly at the 
juuetion of the upper lip with 
the contral cartilage—at the 
point, in fact, which forms the 
7 lower starting point for the 
measurement of the height of the nose, So long as the subject rests his nose on this 
bar he will be in the correct position as previously ascertained ; and if the height of the 
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ar ou the gradations of the height measure is noted, the position ean be reproduced at 
any moment, In fact, the sources of error are reduced to one—the possibility of the 
subject rnising his head—and this ean be easily guarded against hy seeing that bis nose 
is tightly pressod against the horizontal ber. 

It will be seen that the horizontal bar in uo way interferes with the process of 
measuring. It may ovon assist it, if the vertical arm of the T-square be sveudied 
against the horizontal bar in taking the dimensions from vertex to trag 

‘The unnexed photograph shows the horizontal bar and clamp being used by my 
‘anthropometric assistant, Babu Kamud Behari Samanta, who is now engaged m 
measuring tho typical castes and tribes of the Bombay Presidency and Sind. ‘Those 
measurements will complete a preliminary anthropomotrie survey of Tndin, the results 
of which I propose to publish next year in the report on the census of India taken on 
the Ist of March 1901. H. H, RISLEY. 

















Crete : Prehistoric. Report. 
Abstract of the Report of the Committee of the British Association on 

Baplorations in. Crete. Provaated ut Glasgow, September 181, 1901. Come [49 
manicated by the Secretary of the Fund, Gf: Max, 1901, 2. 

The Cretan Exploration Fund was formed in 1899 with the object of assisting 
British explorers aud the British School at Athens to investigute the early remains of 
the island, which from indications already apparent seemed likely to supply the solution 
of many interesting questions regarding the beginnings of civilisation in Greece (of: 
Max, 1901, 2), To the furtherance of this work, begun in the spring of 1900, the 
grant of £148 was made last autumn by the British Association, 

Alrendy in 1894 Mr. Arthur Evans had secured a part-owuership (complated lust 
year) in the site of Kephala at Knossos, which evidently contained the remains of 
prehistoric building. Excavations, to which the fund has largely contributed, began by 
him in 1900 on this site and continued during the proseut your, have brought to light an 
ancient palace of vast extent, which thore is every reason to identify with the traditional 
House of Minos, and at tho sume time with the legendary “Labyrinth.” 

‘Phe result of tho excavations of 1900 was to uucarth a cousiderable part of the 
wostern side of this great building, including two large courts, the porticoos aud entrance 
corridors, a vast system of magazines, some of them replete with huge store jars, and a 
richly adorned room, where between lower benches rose a curiously carved gypsum 
throne, on which King Minos himself may bnve sat in council. ‘ho second season's 
‘work hus tneovered a farther sories of magazines, tho whole northera end of the palace 
including « bath-chamber aud an extensive eastern quarter. It wns only towards the 
close of this year's excavations that what appear to have been the principal state rooms 
first came into view. A triple flight of stone stairs, one flight beneuth another, 
leads down from an upper corridor to a suite of hulls, showing remains of eolou 
‘aud galleries. 1t was at this interesting poiut that, owing to the advanced season, 
Mr. Evans was obliged to bring this year’s excavations to a close. 

‘Apart from the architectural results already gained, the finds wi 
the palace have beew of such a nature as to.throw an entirely new light on the art‘and 
culture of prehistoric Groove. . . . . Among the miuor arts represented is that of 
‘miniature painting on the back of erystal and intarsia work of ivory, rock-crystal, 
enamel, and precious metals, of which « splendid example has been found ths season 
the remains of a royal dranght-board. Other finds illistrate the counections w 
ancient Egypt and the East. Part of a small diorite statue from lust year 
bears a hieroglyphic inscription fixing its dute about the beginning of the second m 
1 while & more recently-liscovered alabaster lid bears the cartouche of the 
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Hyksos King, Khyan, A fine cylinder of lapis laznli, mounted with gold and engraved 
with mythological subjects, bears witness to the early connections with Babylonia, 

‘The most interesting of ull the discovgries is the accumulated evideuce that there 
existod on the soil of probistorie Hellas a highly-developed system of writing some eight 
‘conturies earlior chan the first written Greek monuments, and going back six or seven 
‘conturies, even before the first dated record of the Phosnician script. A whole series of 
deposits of olay tablets has come to light, many of the most important of them daring 
last season's exeavations, engrave with a linear seript, often accompanied by w decimal 
system of usmeration, Bosidlex these liuear tablets there was discovered a separate 
deposit of lay bars and labels iptions of a more hieroglyphic class, 
Although contemporary with the linear tablets, the seript on these is apparently of quite 
inet evolution, and iu all probability in a different language, 

Beneath the palace itself and the adjoining honses, and underlying the whole top of 
the hill, was also ® very extensive Neolithic settlement (cf. Max, 1901, 146). ‘Lhe relies 
found, such as the small human figures of elay nod marble, supply the antecedent stages, 
hitherto wanting, to the Early Metal-nge Culture of the Ageun Islands. 

In addition to the assistance given to Mr, Evans in his work at Knossos, the Crotun 
Exploration Fund has contributed towards varions works of exploration in the island 
undertaken under the auspices of the British School at Athos. In 1899 the late 
Direotor of the School, Mr. D. G. Hogurth, exenvated w series of prehistoric houses in 
the lower town of Knossos. Mr. Mogurth further successfully explored the great eave 
of Zeus on Mount Dieta, discovering remains of » prehistoric sanctuary aud large 
deposits of votive bronze figures ani other objects, among which the double axe, the 
symbol of the Cretan and Carian Zeus, was specially conspicuous. During the present 
yeur Mr. R.C, Bosunquot, the new Direotor of the British School, has carried ont an 
‘exploration of the site of Prosos, in the ensternmost region of Crete, tn historio timos the 
chief civie contre of the original Eteserotan clement of the island (of: MAN, 1901. 148). 
‘This season Mr. Hogarth hus also boon cunbled by a grant from the fand to explore an 
tunciout site at Zakro in tho extreme enst of tho islanl (ef: Max, 1901. 147). He bas 
there uncovered 1 small Myceuwan town with well-preserved remains of the lower part 
of the houses and magazines, and a pit containing flue examples of early pottery. 

Other interesting sites, already proviously seoured for British exeavation, romain 
to be explored. ‘The Excentive Committee of the Cretan Exploration Fund, however, 
are of opinion that, before devoting wny sums towanls breaking new ground, a sufficient 
‘amount shall be raised to enable Mr. Evans to complete his excavation of the palace of 
Knossos, a considerable part of the cost of which has already fallen on the explorer's 
shonlders. ‘The large seale of tho work, on which throughout the whole of last season 
200 workmen were constantly employed, makes it necessarily costly, and in this case, 
in addition to many other incidental items of expenditure, w groat deal, has to be do 
towards the conservation, aud in some cases oven the rooting-in, of the chambers di 
coverui. It is estimated that a snm of between one and two thousand pounds will be 
necessary for the adequate completion of this important work. ‘The unique character 
of the results already obtained is, however, so widely recognised that the Committoe 
confidently trust that no financial obstacles will stand in the way of this consummation, 

oO. M. 





























































rete. Evans. 
‘The Neolithic Settlement at Knossos and its Place in the History of ‘Barly 
Aiyean Culture, By Arthur J. Bvaus, M.A., LL.D., BRS. 146 
‘Phe hill of Kephala at Knossos, which contained ube remaius of the Palace of 
‘Minos and early houses going back to the pre-Mycentean or Kaméres period of Crete, 
proves to have been the scene of « much earlier and very extensive Neolithic settlement, 
C 184) 
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n of this by the author, in addition to the work on the Inter remains of 
Palace, bas been greatly aided by the grant from the Association in 1900. 





the “ Minoan 
‘fhe remains were contained in a stratum of light clay underlying the later prehistoric 
nildings, and which seems to have boon formed by the disintogration of successive 





generations of wattle and danb huts and their clay platforms, ‘This clay stratum, which 
hund beon n good den! re-nsed for Inter foundations, showed a menn thickness on the top 
of the hill of ubont five metres. In some places it was over seven metres thick, and 
went down to n depth of about ten metres below the surface, Tt contained an abnudance 
of primitive, dark, hand-made pottery, often punetnated and incised, and with white 
chalky inlaying, more rarely chrome-coloured. ‘The ornamentation was angular and of 
textile derivation, Stone implements abounded of greenstone, serpentine, diorite, hema 
tite, jadeite, und other materials. Among these were over 300 celts or axes, besides 
























isels, ndzes, hammers, ant other implements. ‘The most characteristic implements, 
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however, wore the stone maces, the ocenrrence of which was especially important as 
bringing the Cretan Stone-age into near relation with that of Anatolia—and indeed 
of Western Asia in general—where, ax in the early deposits of Babylonia, stone maces 
formed a marked feature, ‘This characteristic was shared by pre-dynastic aud proto- 
dynastic Egypt. Another interesting feature among the remains were the small hinan 
mages of clay and marble which supplied the ancestors and prototypes of the stone 
images found iu the early Metal-nge deposits of Crete and the Cyclutes. ‘Their Anatolian 
analogies were pointed out, aud reasons were adduced for their ultimate derivation, 
through intermediate types, from clay figurox of « Babylonian Mother-Godiless, such as 
those Intely fonnd ippur. 

‘The Neolithic settlement of Knossos was the first settlemeut of that period yet 
explored in the Greck world, and in many ways threw an entirely new light on the 
beginning of civilisation im that urea. ‘The contents showed a marked contrast to the 
earliest Metal-age remains, such as those from the deposit of Hagios Onuphrios in 
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Grete, the date of which was approximately fixed by their assoviation with Egyptian 
relies and the indigenous copies of them from 2800 to 2200 v.c, There were here no 
Inter vase forms of the high-uecked and spouted eluss, no traces of painted pottery or 
‘metal, and no single example of the spiraliform decoration which in the early Metal-age 
deposits is found fully developed. ‘This negative phenomenon strongly weighed in 
favour of the view that the /Egean spiral system was introduced during this Inter period 
with other decorative typos from the Egypt of the Middle Kingdom, where it had already 
attained a high development. 

‘Phe Neolithic stratum of Knossos itself actually anderlay later buildings belonging 
to threo distinct prehistorio classes : 

1. ‘The “ Kamfres,” or Early Metalage Period of Creto, illustrated by the contents 
of some of the earlier houses. ‘The painted pottery in thes was in some eases a mere 
translation into colour of the incised and prnetuated Neolithic designs. ‘This poriod is 
approximately dated from the relies found in the Hagios Onuphrios deposit and the 
Crotan vaso fragments found in Bgypt in n XIIth Dynasty association from c. 2800 to 
2200 wm. 

2, Tho Transitional Period, between tho“ Kamfres” age and the Myeenwan, It 
is probable that the enrliest elements of the Palace itself belong to this period, including 
‘an Fgyptian monument ascribed to the eloso of the X£Ith or to the early XI1Tth 
Dynasty, ¢. 2000 1.0. 

8. ‘Tho Myconwan Period proper, the flourishing epoch of which is approximately 
fixed hy the correspondeuce of some of the wall pamtings with those representing the 
Kettin on Egyptian tombs, e- 1550 m0, 

Considering the distinct gap in development which still separates the Intest clemonts 
of tho culture reprosented by the Neolithic stratum of Knossos from the fully developed 
Kaméres #tyle, it would be rash to bring down the lowest limits of the settlement Inter 
than about 8000 1.0. On the other hand, the great depth of the deposit must curry its 
higher limit buck to very much more remote date, ‘Cho continued exploration of the 
Noolithic remains of Kuossos is veeessary for the full elucidation of many of the probleris 
ssuggestod by these discoveries, ‘A. J. EVANS, 


Orete. Hogarth. 
Exploration at Zakro in Bastern Orele. By D. Gh, Wogasth, MA. For the 447 
Cretan Exploration Fund. 

‘The excavation at Zakto in Eust Crete has beon concluded so recently that I 
must confine myself to a plain statement of the mw material rendered available 
for study theroby. In ‘estimating the final result it will be necessary to tuke account 
of positive aud negative evidence not yot to hand from two other East Cretan sites, 
lately excavated, Preesos and Gorynia. Zakro lies in the south-eastern angle of the 
island, and was chosen for research because it falls in the Eteocretan country anciently 
reputed to be inhabited by aborigines, and because its safe bay must always have beou a 
main port of eall for craft suilivg between the JEgean coasts and Africa, ‘The small 
plain of Zakro, entirely hejmed in by ragged hilly, is full of early remains, beginning ia 
the Inter pro-Mycenwean period and ending with the close of the age of bronze. No 
implements of iron were found in it at all, and no Hellenic pottery. The town, there- 
foro, owed ite existenco to a commerce which ceased or pasted elsewhere from the 
Geometric age onward, ‘The earliest eottlement was ona ragged spur; and although 
almost all trace of ite structures has diseppeared, it has left abundant evidence of itself 
in che contents of a pit about 18 feet deep. ‘This was found half-full of broken vases in 
stone aud clay, largely of the singular “Kamfires ” class not previously found in Bastern 
Crote. These, however, are mainly of a highly-developed technique, and their com- 
‘monest schemes of ornament reappear uuchanged on vases of distinctively Myeenman 
fabric. In fact, Kamires shapes and decoration are more closely related to Myceusean at 
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hhad been suspected. But the abseuco of both neolithic antecedents und the 
is of painted ware from this site suggests that its civilisation did not develop 
‘on the spot, but was brought by colonists, perhaps partly Cretan, partly foreign. ‘The 
fine quality of ware in this pit and the fact that, though of various periods, it was 
apparently all thrown in at one moment leads me to suspect that the pit contained the 
clearings of an early shriue, 

Ata later period the settlement extended over a low spur nearer the sea, and there 
‘ery massive and large houses were erectod and inhabited till the verge of the Geometric 
period. ‘Their outer walls are Cyclopean, but their inner partitions are of bricks of 
unusual size, Complete plans were obtained of two of the largest houses ; and parts of 
several others were explored, including the lower portion of what was probably the 
residence of the local chief or governor. ‘These yielded x great deal of pottery, ranging 
from the acme of the Myconman period to its close, and the types furuish a hetter criterion 
of date than we have possessed hitherto in Crete. Numerons brouze implements were 
found, but these yield in interest to those from Gorynia, ‘Two tablets iu the linear 
“Cretan ” script show that this system was known, though probubly little used, and not 
indigenous, in East Crete, None were found couched in the pictographie system so 
often represouted on East Cretan gems. Finally a honrd of 600 clay impressions of 
lost siguet goms was brought to light. ‘hose display 150 different types aud afford a 
priceless recon of Mycenwan glyptic art. and religious symbolism. Monstrous combina 
tions of human and bestial forms occur in great variety, half a dozen, which are bulle 
headed, suggesting varieties of tho Minotaur type. ‘The comparison of all thie mass of 
new material with the symbols of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and other cults, which 
cannot fail to be fruitful, ns yet to be made. Cist burials were discovered in caves 
farther inland, whose grave furniture seems to support certain nogative evidence obtained 
in the Uppor Zakro district and at Priesos, in showing that the aboriginal civilisation 
of East Crete was independent of both the Kaméros and Myccnwan civilisations. If 
these last were foreign to the Eteocretan country, it seems improbable that the Eteo: 
‘erotan language, ax represented by the Prwsos inscriptions, will prove to be that 
oxprossed by tho linear seript on the Knossian tablets ; and the hope that those will be 
Aociphered becomes fainter, D. G. HOGARTH. 























Orete : Excavations. Bosanquet. 
Report on Exouvations at Prasos in Eastern Crete, By WR. C. Bosnquet, 14 
Director of the British School of Archmwology in Athen 

Prwvsos, the ancient capital of the aboriginal Eteocrotans, lies high on the central 
plateatt of eastern Crete. 

‘The excavations which were conducted in the spring of 1901, with the aid of 
‘Mr. J. H. Marshall and Mr. R. D, Wells, architect, did not bear out the expectation that 
the Eteocretan eapital would prove to have been a centre of Mycenwan culture. Itis true 
that the Acropolis yielded a product of pure Mycenwan art under singular circumstances. 
‘A large lentoid gem, with the representation of a hunter and a bull, was found 
embedded in the mud-mortar of a late Greek house; it mast have been plastered. in 
unseen along with the earth from an adjacent rock-cut tomb which had evidently been 
emptied by the Hellenistic builders, 

But no other vestige of Mycensean occupation was found upon the site of the Inter 
city. ‘The waterless ridge, eucireled by deep ravines, offered nothing to primitive 
settlers. ‘The earliest remains lie a milo away in a lateral valley near a spring. Hore 
are several groups of megalithic walls, the chief of which was shown by excavation to 
be a sub-Mycenwan homestead. Its strictly rectangular plan, its massive thresholds, 
the spiral ornamentation of Inrge jars in its collars, show that, whatever fate bad 
overtaken the cities on the coast, « certain standard ot good workmanship hed been 
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their legacy to the people of the hills. Nearer tho city two tombs of the same period 
were discovered : the one, a square chamber with a dromos, yielded parts of two painted 
Jarnakes, thoroughly Mycenwan in design, « gold ring, a erystal sphere, parts of a silver 
vase, and x quantity of iow swords. ‘The other was a well-bailt bee-hive tomb, 
differing from the usual type in being entered through a vestibule ; it contained an 
‘enormous mass of geometric pottery, au openwork gold ring, a bronze fibula and other 
objects in gold, ivory and Egyptian porcelain, Tn the sume neighbourhood a number 
‘of later tombs were opened, ranging from the Geometric period to the fourth eentnry. 
‘Among the numerous geometric vases there are several new types, in particular a vessel 
in the form of a bird and w slendor jug painted with delieate white patterns on black 
ground. ‘The later graves yielded jewellery in gold, silver, and erystal, 

Prominent among the considerations which cansed Presos’ to he pnt npon the 
programme of the Cretan Fund was the fact that an inscription in an unkuown tongue, 
presumably the Bteocretan, hind come to light there and the hope that. others might. be 
found. It was dug up at the foot of the Altar Hill, a limestone crag precipitous on 
three sides which dominates the south end of the site, and hud probably fallen from the 
level summit, long known to the peasants ns a hunting-ground for “untikns.” More 
fortauate than Professor Halbherr, who made a small excavation bere 
object before the Cretan Revolution, we obtained  secoud and longer i 
17 lines and apparently in the snme uon-Hellenie language, lose to the entrance steps 
‘of m femenos ou the bill top, It must have been a frequented place of sacrifice, for the 
rook was covered soveral feot deep with a deposit of ashes, burnt bones, aud votive 
offerings of bronze and terracotta, ‘The terra-cottas, ranging from the sixth to the 
fourth century, are itnportant as giving a glimpse of a local school of artists wor 
clay (for Crete hus uo marble of her own, and Prosos at any rate imported none) and 
possessed of an independent and vigorous style. ‘The great prize is the upper part of 
fan archaic statue of w young god, half the size of life; the head and shoulders are 
intact, the remainder had disnppenred. An equally well-preserved heud, with fragien= 
tary body, of n conchaut lion is a further revelation of early Crotan seulpture. ‘The 
bulky fragments of another lion, life-sized, later wud feebler in style, prove the 
persistence of the loval method. Among the brovacs there iv a noteworthy series of 
votive models of armour, expecially helmets, cuirasses, and shiclis. ‘The pottery shows 
that the Altar Hill was frequented from the eighth century onwards, 

By this time Prwsos had probably become the religious and political centre of the 
district, a primney for which it is ndimirubly fitted by its position wt a meeting place of 
valloys midway betweon the two seus. ‘Tho Acropolis was fortified, tho water of the 
distant. spring brought to its foot in ourtheawaro pipes, aud a small temple baile on its 
‘summit. ‘The upper slopes of the Acropolis, though much denuded, yielded two archaic 
bronzes. ‘Trial pits iu the deeper terraces below revealed only Hellenic things, plainly 
built houses of limestone, roadways and cisterns, and a rubbish pit full of terru-cottas. 
A building larger and more massive than tho rest was completely excavated ; it con 

{ght rooms nnd has a front 76 feet long. Ontside the towu two minor sanctuaries were 
investigated ; one adjoining the sprivg already mentioned contained large terr-cotta 
figures of w goddess of quite new type. A survey of the whole site was made by 
‘Mr. Wells, and a systematic exploration of the surrounding eountry by Mr. Marshall. 

Although Presos was burren of Mycouwan remains they are evident enough at 
Petras on the modern harbour of Sitia seven miles to the north. I made some trials 
here in June, Nine-tenths of the site had hon ruthlessly terraced by its Moslem owner 
‘and would not repay a large exeavati ‘occupied by cottages, 
fand hero under the rondway it was possible to uncover one side of # large building 
containing pithoi and “ Kaméres” vases, On the hill-top there remain a few foundations 
of « large mansion, and outside the walls—for Potras is unique amoug early Cretan sites 
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in possessing remains of fortifieations—was found a rubbish heap of the now familiar 
type, yielding whole exps sind lamps anil sherds of earthenware and steatite, ‘Ten miles 
east of Petms, across the Ttanos peninsula, ix another carly site, Palniokastro, whiel hus 
deen sully mauled of lute years by elandestine excavation, In the course of one of hi 
exploring journeys Mr, Marshall mude « remarkable discovei Heavy rains—th 
same that flooded Mr. Hogarth out of his quarters ou the beach at Zakro—bud exposed 
the comer of 1 very fine larnax ; the native diggers bad not noticed 
time in securing it aud some vases for the Candia Muse 
panels represents a double nxe planted upright upou # colyinn, an important illustra 
of the axe aud pillar cults discussed by Mr. Evans in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
XXL, 99 ff. R. C, BOSANQUET. 


REVIEWS. 
Philippines. Koetze. 
Crania Ethniea Philippiniea, Von GA. Kote + mit 25 Tatoln, Haarlem : 
H. Kleinman & Co, 1801. 149 

‘This is tho first part, with six plates, of x work to be completed in fh 
anthropology of the Philippine Islands. Tt is haved on the exnminati 
270 skulls, 60 of which are Nogritos, collected by Dr. A. Seber 
to tho Mascum of Leyden, Mr. Kotz, ly proseotor of anatomy in that 
University, has beon entrastod with tho examination and doseription of tho eranin, ‘Lhe 
author describes the eraniological methods which he hus followed, and, before stating, 
the characters of tho individual skulls, he writer a short chapter on the diversity of 
races inhabiting the Philippine Islauls. From their position they have n considerable 
Malny popalation, and their proximity to China and Japan has led to the iutrodnetion 
‘of Mongolian pooplo. ‘The oconpation of thexe islands for some centuries by the 
Spaniards has also beon the means of introducing a cle Prior, 
however, to the entrance of these races the islands were occupied by Negeitos. who 
are apparently tho aboriginal inhabitants, It would appear that two great Malay 

wasious took place, In the first they mixed with the Negeitos and from this admixture 
proceeded the Tgorrots, Ginnanose, and, some smaller tribes, but the Nogritos who lived 
in the mountainous districts did not cohubit so freely with the Malays as those living 
near the coast. 

Many yours lator « second invasion occurred aud the Iyorrots with their companion 
tribos were driven moro into the interior. ‘Tho Tagals, Visayas, Hooanos, who wt the 
time of the conquest by Spain lived on the senbounl, represent the second invasion, aud 
thoy also cohabited with the people who were in possession on their arrival, aud the 
Nogritos became vonfined to a limited area in the north of Lazon. 

‘Pho Chinese aud Japanese colonists also sixed with the races then present in the 

Jands, and the Igorrots show in their faces Mongolian characters. Although the 
Spaviards exercised great influence over the earlier inbabitants, by the introduction of 
their religion and customs, it seems doubtful if they produeed much effect on their 
physical charactors. ‘The Malay inbabitants are divided into three large groups, the 
Tocanos in the north of Luzon, the Tagals in the middle, and the Visayas in the south 
on the Visaya islands and Mindamo. 

Tn the first part of bis work the author deseribes the Visuyes and the Igorrots. 

‘The Visayas (Bisayas) proper are the purest Malay people in the Philippines. 
‘They oceupy Samar, Leyte, Negros, Bohol, Cebu, aud to some exteut the north coast 
of Mindanao. ‘They have smooth, straight, long hair, and the skin is not very dark. 
‘Phe Calamians have a darker skin than the proper Visayas aud the hair is curly, 
perhaps from a mixture of Negrito blood. ‘Twenty-two skulls of these people are 
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described and their general characters’ were as follows : In tho mon the cranial capacity 
ranged from 1,815 to 1,720 oc., the mean being 1,475 cc. ; in the women from 1,310 to 
1,895 ee,, the mean being 1,845. ‘The cephalic index varied from 75°7 to 87°83 8 
percent. were mesocephulie, 42°9 per cent. brachyeephalic : the mean of the whole s 
was 80°4, ‘Tho length-hoight index ranged from 71-9 to 888; with four exceptions 
the index was hypsicephalic. ‘The breadth-height index with a mean 97 exceeded the 
cephalic. ‘The face in general was loptoprosopie, ‘The nasal index was as a rule 
platyrhine, only two were leptorhine. Koetze considers that the skulls are of two 
typos, the one mesohypsicophalic with index 77°72, the other brachyhypsicephalic 
with index 88°84, Both a Malay and an Indonesian type are found, the latter the 
moro abandant, He regards the Visayas as nota Wistinct race, for whilst the Malay 
and Indonesian elements preponderate there are traces both of Chinese and Nogrito 
intermixtures, 

‘Dwelve Tgorrot cranin were examined, but tho present part contéins an account of 
only six, the remaining six and the general summary of characters being obviously 
doferred till part two appears. ‘They occupy north Luzon. ‘The skin is coloured a 
not very dark olive brown or yellowish copper. colour and the mnscular system is 
powerful, W. TURNER. 




















Upper Burma. Scott and Hardiman, 
Gear of Upper Burma and tha Shon State, Dy J. G. Boots anid 40 

by J. P. Hardimay, In five volumes, Rangoon, 1900. 8vo. Vols. In, Ty 

parts Land 2; Vol. IIL, part 2; pp. 727 + x, xi + 649 5 660 + xi + vill, xvi + 802 ; 

xil + 437 + 

Fivo bulky volumes roprosent our presont official knowledge of Upper Burina, 
Binding, printing, quality of paper and of illustrations (all equally inferior) proclaim 
them to ho of Caleutta official prodnetion—fited to the financial conditions which at 
presont rulo tho Tudian treasury. ‘Two of theso volumes aro devoted to tho physical 
geography, history, ethnology, goology, &c., of the wild districts which the 
gazottoor deals, anil tho other three comprise the familinr Indian gazetteer lists of place 
names (with short doseriptive articlos attached) and the very necessary index thereto, 
Probably uo writer on Burma and the Burmose who has ever illustrated the story 
of tho eastern frontiers with « lively and entertaining pen could have been found moro 
capable of dealing with such a subjeot than Mr. J. G. Scott; but there are indications 
that the deal woight of statistical details with which ho was confronted have proved 
4 little too much for him. Ho is ortainly loss ontortaining than usual, It is wnfor- 
‘tunato for those writers who in future will have to place before the public any such 
comprehensive review of tho physiography of the Kust and tho conditions of life 
therein prevailing, that such literary giant in the fold of gazcttoeriag as Sir W. W. 
Hantor should have preceded them. If Hunter had never written about India no one 
‘would have looked in the pages of a gazettoor for entertainment. 

In the geographical section of the work the most interesting feature is Scott's 
‘examination into the evidence already existing as to the sources of the Irrawadi, He 
unbesitatingly assigns to the N'mai rivor (which is the easternmost of the two great 
branches of the Upper Irrawadi) that geographical precedence which entitles it to be 
considered as the true source, on account of its superior volume, although it as not yet 
been traced throughout its course and iS unsuited to navigation. ‘The very fact that 
there should still exist the shadow of a doubt on such a point is suflicient indication of 
the nebulous condition of present geographical information about the hinterland of 
Upper Birma; and the same haze of uncertainty may be suid to rest on every subject 
‘which is related to the physical attributes of the connity and its people. Many points 
of interest still remain to be determined as regards the ethnographical afivities of the 
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great mass of Indo-Chinese, or Tibeto-Burman, tribes, who have apparently occupied 
from time immemorial the wild hills and valleys whieh they now hold. ‘They present 
few, if uny, of those problems of race movement (the geographical shiftings of nations) 
which distinguish all such enquiries on the north-west frontier of Indin. ‘The wide 
extension of the Shan tribes is pointed ont, and their general adaptability to Enropean 
influences seems to open up possibilities of n consolidated and well-regulated buffer” 
‘on the eastern Burmese frontier between ourselves and France. ‘The history of Burma 
practically commences in 1852 with the Mindon Miu, ‘The earlier records are (as Scott 
) parochial and uninteresting,” full of names and fables. ‘The interest of it com- 
with our annexation, and then, of course, it is as modern as the contributions 
‘of any special corrospondent. 

Of the genoral value of the gazotteer as a work of roference it is unnecessary to say 
anything, It is an intogral and necessary part of the administrative machinery of the 
Government of Tndia, and that Government ix fortunate in finding officers to compile 
it who combine such wide experience and such literary skill as Mossrs, Scott and 
Hardiman, w. H. HOLDICH. 











Great Britain : Ethnology. Macnamara, 
Origin and Charaoter of the British People, ByN. ©. Macnamam, Svo. By] 
London : Sinith, Eller, 1900, 

‘This little book aims at explaining the underlying causes of differences in character 
dotwoon tho inhabitants of the South and West of Ireland, of Walos, and of England 
and Scotland, It is clearly writton, well printed, and hns an indox. Beginning, as it 
does, with palwolithie man, and ending with the effects of city life on the modern 
Londoner, it ean only pretond to bo a skotch of so vast a subject, but within the limits 
the author has laid down for himself, it is well done. ‘Phe author, from his. profession 
‘a8 @ surgeon, naturally rolies greatly on the «physical characters as tho basis of is 
theories. It is, therefore, the more surprising that he should support Professor Boyd 
Dawkins in his belief that the Eskimos aro the actual descendants of glacial mau in 
Europe. ‘The physical characters of a people aro no doubs slow to change, nud in this 
respect are more to be relied on than Jangnage, bnt where other material oxists it is rash 
to dogmatize from the physical side alone, A truo judgment can only be obtained by 
taking into consideration ull the complex conditions which go to differentiate ono race 
from another. ‘This is, however, only a small matter in Mr. Macuamara’s book, which w 
‘bo road by all who feol an interost in the origin of tho people of theso islands. 0. H. R. 




















PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Proceedings. Anthropological Institute. 
Husley Memorial Lecture, Ostobor 29, 1901—The Husley Memorial 459) 

Lecture was delivered in tho hall of the Society of Arts, tho Right Hon. Lord 
‘Avebury, F.R.S., ex-Prosident of the Institute, in the chai 

‘Tho lecture was delivered by Mr. Francis Galton, D.C.L., D.Se., F.R.S., on the 
possibility of improving the human race undor the present couditions of law and 
sentiment. ‘The lecture is published in abstract in MAN, 1901. 132, and in full in 
Nature, November 1, 1901. 

‘The Huxley Memorial Medal was presented by Lord Avebury to the lecturer. 

On the motion of Mr. E. W. Brabrook, C.B., seconded by Professor G. B, Howes, 
F.R.S., the thanks of the meeting were given to Mr. Galton for his lecture. 

‘A vote of thanks to Lord Avebury for presiding ut the lecture was also passed. 

Ordinary Meeting, November 12, 1901.—Mr. W. Gowland, F.8.A., Vice-President, 
in the chair. 
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‘The election was announced of Messré. G. J. Henderson, F. T. Elworthy, J. 0. 
Brant-Soro, M. Lendon-Benuett, and H. R. Tate as Fellows of the Institute, 

Mr. Shelford exhibited und deseribed a series of Intern slides made by Dr. Garson 
from photographs of the uitives of Sarawak taken for Her Highness the Rance of 
Sarawak, . 

A collection of gold jewellery, found in Borneo ut apparently of Hindu origin, 
was exhibited on behalf of His Highnoss the Rajah of Sarawak und described by 
Mr. Shelford ; the jewellery was discussed by Messrs. Balfonr, Dalton, and Gowland. 

Mr. Sholford rend his paper on A Provisional Classification of the Swords of the 
Sarnoak Tribes. Tho paper was discussed by Messrs. Balfour aut Gowland. 

Mr. J. Gray exhibited a eraniometer for moasiring the auricular height of the 
hhoud, Tt was disoussed by Mossrs. Garson and Shrabsall. 











Proceedings. Soo. d’Anthr. de Paris. 
Somnutire des Procés-verbal ite ta Séance die 3 octobre 1901. ; 
Te Fetaet rout oompre deta etic yon In souléed Jul nialé oitée’ WOO 
do In roprésenter aux ftos du Prof. Virehow, 
VL. Sunson prévonte xa photographie pour les collections le In société ; il serait & 
lesirer que tous nos eolldynes en fassont antant, 
M. Zoborowski : Photogruphies de types du Congo. 
‘M. Cuuderlior : Les cuusos de In dépopulation de In France. Discussion : MM. 
‘Macquart, Robiv, Hervé, 
Séance du 1T octobre 1901. 
Lo Président annonce In 1 











rt de MM. Ascoli, Pommerol, ot Serrurier, membres 
titvluires, et M. Chil y Naranjo, membre nssooié stranger. An nom de la Société, il 
s*associo i In doulenr dex familles de ces trés regrettés collagues, 

‘M, A. de Mortillet présente dex objets des Dolmens d’Aveyron; M. Paul do 
Mortillet, Ia Liste des publications do Gubsiel de Mortillet; M. Zaborowski, des 
photographies du Caucase, 

‘M. Lojonno : Rapport de lu Commission sles Couférences, 

M. Maoquart : Diminution do la Nutalité, Discussion: MM. Papillault, Worms, 
Atgiot, Zaborowski, Robin, Letonmean, Rahou, Rognanlt, Sanson, Lejeune, Ad de 
Mortillet, Tate, Chorvis 

M. Tejoune: Lu repréventation soxuello on religion, en art ot en péiagogie. 
Disenssion: MM. Chervin, A. de Mortillet, Zaborowski. 

‘Séance du 7 novembre 1901. 

M. Hervé présente des photogruphies des fouilles do Chamblandes (Lae: Léman), 
cerfine macroeéphale helvéto-burgoude trouvé par M. Scheu! 

M. Verneau: Reproduction d'un manuserit, mex: 
M, le dus de Loubnt. 

M. Volkoy : Infiuence de lage sur les caract 

‘M. Regunult ; Anomalies ossenses pathologiques. 

M. Georges Raynatl foment des Geritures de Amérique cenffale. 

M. Maree! Baudouin : Photographios stéréoseopiquos des mégalithes. Discussion : 
M. Nicole. 

M. Thieullen 
Taté, Giraux. 

M. Laville : Sur le caractére de cortaiues populations eavaiques. Disque ot lame 
cen forme de grattoir magdalénien 






































Silex-bijon du Diluvium. Discussion: MM. Letourneau, Vatwillé, 




















